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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


The Publishers of 777A SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, having resolved to offer to subscrib- 


ers inducements hitherto unequalled in the history of Magazine publishing, beg to call attention 
to the following extraordinary o 


f{ 


ner: 


We will send to every subscriber, old and new, on the receipt of $4.65, THE SOUTHERN 
MAGAZINE for one year, and 


A COPY OF THE 


SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


THE BURIAL OF LATANE 


35 x 29 inches.) 


) 
This Engraving, in the highest style of art, was made from Washington's well-known paint- 
ing, illustrating one of the most touching 
ladies. The f 


by Southern gures in 
which inspired John R. 


The 


incidents of the late war —the burial of Captain Latané 
e Picture are portraits taken from the life. 
scene 


This is the 
Thompson's beautiful poem. 


cost of engravi late was 


qCver 8S3.000.00. 


, ' 
and the few imp efore we pure 


ressions so 


ised the plate, brought 


SLlO.00 hiach. 
We fee 


most beautiful 


assure one can see this large and splendid Engraving — which will 
and appre any parlor — 


without wishing to possess it. 
for scarce!y more t 


make a 
priate ornan nt 
they must 


And 
remember han a quarter of the retail price of the Engraving, 
they get with 


| THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, 


iat, 


md bt South, ful of entertaining and instructive reading, 
WHOLK YEAR. 


that no such attractive offer has ever be 
To ] ut all our subs ribe rs ona 


equal footing, t 


LOR A 
We think we are sale in sayin 


en made 
ise who have already paid 
them on remitting us Firry ¢ 
sent free, through the mail, securely boxed. 

As this undertaking of 


neavy exp nse, 


to the public. 
fur the current year can have the picture ser 
The 


heir subscriptions 
ENTS, 


Pictures are 


ours Invoives g 
assist us by calling the attention of t 


we beg that our friends everywhere will 
icir friends to our offer, and representing to them the claims 
of THE MAGAZINE to their support. 
We want ™ 


ACTIVE CANVASSERS EVERYWHERE, 
‘To whom we can offer such inducements as will make it a profitable business to them. All who 
are willing to take hold with energy, in the certainty of success, are invited to correspond with us. 

TURNBULL. BROTHERS, 
No. 8 North Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Improved Secor Sewing Machine | 


Is POSITIVELY 


THE LATEST AND BEST LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


THAT MODERN ART AND GENIUS HAS PERFECTED. 





It has stood the severest tests of criticism by the expert engineers and skilled 


mechanics of Europe and America, and is pronounced at last the grand climax 


of Sewing Machine mechanism. 


The Highest Premiums awarded it at American 


Institute Fair, New York, 1872,Vienna, 1873, and American Institute Fair, 1874. 
It has the fewest parts, least friction surface, the finest built, and most dura- 


ble as compared with other machines ; seams elastic. No change of tension from 


thin to thick goods, and needle self-setting. 


R24 W. Baltimore Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, 1015 Main Street, 
Nearly Opposite Post Office, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


TERMS: 


Three Doliars a year, paid in advance. If not 
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paid within the first two months, $4.00. 


Communications and letters on business 
should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, 
Box 12, Richmond, Va. ; 
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The leading House-Furnish- 
House of Baltimore is J. 
SETH HOPKINS & CO., 210 
Baitimore Street, where you 
will find the largest, cheapest 
and best assorted stock of 
CHINA.CUTLERY,G LASSWARE 
SILVER-PLATED WAKE, and 
every species of goods for 
Household and Kitchen use, 
Call on us betore buying any. 
thing in our line. 
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REJECT ALL VIOLENT 
PURGATIVES. 


They ruin the tone of the bowels and 
weaken the digestion. Tarrant’s Effer- 
vescent Seltzer Aperient is used by ra- 
tional people as a means of relieving all 
derangements of the stomach, liver and 
intestines, because it removes obstruc- 
tions without pain, and imparts vigor to 
the organs which it purifies and regulates. 
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SCOTTISH AND SCANDINAVIAN PICTURES. 


, 
1.— SEA AND LAND. 


O most persons, the sea is a horror of rocking and see-sawing. 
Perched upon this immense hobby-horse, bilious humanity 
grows green and takes the aspect of Stilton cheese. There is no 
hope on the horizon. Above, the sky ; beneath, the see-sawing, sliding 
sea. Everything see-saws and slides. The pantry labors under a 
nightmare of groaning crockery; the kitchen hisses with tilting vessels 
throwing off clouds of steam; the saloon is an earthquake below 
stairs ; the steerage is a catacomb buried beneath the sea, and yet 
alive with hideous motion. Upstairs, the world walks horizontally ; 
downstairs, it walks on its head, or whatever else it may have left to 
walk on. An effort to go down the grand-saloon staircase, with its 
metallic matting and brass knobs, becomes a delirious flight into 
the arms of ascending chambermaids and gruel. Around, on the 
cushions of the deck-saloon, coil knots of misery in the shape of 
forlorn women, hysterical women, women with headaches, women with 
lemons, women with eyes like poppies or sunflowers, according as the 
blood or the bile is in the ascendant ; women with heads lower than 
their feet, desperately trying to ward off sea-sickness ; women with 
dismal heads wrapped in dowdy nubias, and looking wearily on the 
weary sea; women clutching. greasy books bound in brown leather, 
and making herculean efforts to forget their stomachs ; women lying 
outstretched, scrap-bags of indistinguishable waterproofs and mackin- 
I 
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toshes, comforters and hoods and capes; women with dishevelled 
hair, too sick to comb it, till the very hair is sea-sick hair and the 
very fingernails are jaundiced. A day or two after the start the 
saloon, the state-rooms, the decks are like the field of Balaklava ; 
everywhere lie the sick, the dead and the wounded. To go upstairs 
is to meet a hundred mute eyes upturned in silent appeals for mercy 
and help— women’s eyes that speak volumes of nocturnal woe, chil- 
dren’s eyes that look hot and haggard with expectant changes in the 
condition of the stomach, men’s eyes that have grown weak as gruel 
or as a Cat that has just kittened. If there were strength for it, a 
serenade would arise as harmonious as an orchestra of Grimalkins 
invoking Venus on the housetop. But the marrow of men at sea is a 
sort of soup ; the blocd is water ; the bones are sticks of soft sealing- 
wax ; the brain is a bowl of porridge. Nerve-force is just strong 
enough to diffuse an infinite ache and indigestion through what seems 
like leagues and leagues of body. One’s legs, in their capacity to spin 
out and be twisted, and overflow the berth and be bruised on the 
washstand, and catch among crinolines and trains, seem fully equal to 
the famous boots of faery. You never knew the length of your 
arms till you went to sea. At the table they are in the ribs of the 
elderly lady who sits next to you. On deck they are in a continual 
state of stretch, to try to catch hold of something or somebody, to 
hold on to no matter what, even your deadliest enemy. When you 
go to bed their portentous length shocks and terrifies you, and the 
superfluities are left to hang over the side of the berth, or dangle 
dismally before the eyes of the passenger underneath. 

When the ladies begin to sit upright and buckle their belts, you 
make the discovery that there is a piano on board. There is a 
sea-sickness of the ears which only those who have been to sea ever 
know. If the ears could take an emetic and be over with it in a 
trice, it would be beatific ; but they cannot, and day in, day out, they 
submit to a torture more exquisite than all the Middle Ages could 
inflict. On the harp concealed within the piano dance all the imps 
of darkness. A troop of goblin mockeries and melodies breaks loose 
from the bowels of the instrument, and derisively taunts the wretched 
traveller who would be quiet. It is a musical colic, a case of 
harmonious gripes, a piano that has pain in its stomach. And on 
it goes in a musical paroxysm all over the sea, a dance of death. 
Then the babies as they toddle and tumble down stairs and up, 
bumping their precious heads and uttering most land-like squeals — 
what an element in the chaos! And further, to the tourist who takes 
it quietly in the saloon, reading Marryatt or dozing on the sofa, the 
everlasting setting and unsetting of tables is a nightmare. No sooner 
have you stolen away into a sunny corner with a delicious book than 
in comes a procession of stewards, laden with cloths and napkins 
and tumblers. Your day-dream is of brief duration. Like Caligula, 
you could wish they all had one neck and you could wring it. There 
is sure to be a witty man and a man of anecdotes, and a politician 
and a doctor and a lawyer on board. There are sure to be two 
young women going to study art somewhere, but never studying it ; 
one old lady sitting on deck in glare and spray, with face bedewed 
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with glycerine to keep the tan off ; two spinsters of indefinite longevity, 
venturing on a timorous tour to the Babylons of the Old World ; and 
one lady who has been paralysed, talks of her accomplishments before 
her paralytic stroke, condemns cards, has lost her memory, and is a 
mass of whims, worthlessness and incongruities. The young men 
drink and swear and play cards in the smoking-room, get up spas- 
modic dances, bore each other, wrestle and promenade and stare. 
The ship is a comedy. The comedy is the comedy of human life, 
great as Balzac’s, containing all the elements of Shakspeare, rich in 
tints of Socrates or Aristophanes or Plato. Should the world go 
down in sudden ruin, this ship could repeople it with passions, 
interests, imaginations, histories, sanctities, poetries. There is hardly 
a philosophy that would not be represented, hardly an art but could 
be put together and reconstructed out of this disjointed assemblage 
of social instincts and cultures. The ship as it floats is a Garden of 
Eden with its perfect pairs, its recreative impulses. With its metallic 
arteries tense with steam, it speeds onward, fit to represent our civilisa- 
tion at the federation of the worlds. Nothing is wanting to it, even 
to the rats and roaches ; all is there, even to the ubiquitous man who 
takes up subscriptions; it is perfect, even to an after-dinner toast. 
The whole comedy, from footlights to final curtain, from gray hairs to 
the new-born child, kicks and scuffles, weeps and applauds in all its 
brilliant or its tiresome multiplicity, here in this palace of iron.on the 
sea. A Quaker and a Brahmin may house together in one of these 
little pigeon-holes of apartments, with its window like the muzzle of a 
telescope, its little square of quicksilver for a glass, its two sardine- 
boxes for beds, and its jugs and bottles of water. It may even be 
your lot to lie with a one-armed man who wears a kid-glove on his 
wooden hand, or a confiding Yankee who tells you about his matri- 
monial difficulties, or a long theologian who has already published 
sundry volumes of frightful length, and whose sole object now (as 
he tells you confidentially) is to make arrangements to publish 
another. Happy are you if you are the only egg in the robin’s nest, 
and can make your tiny dwelling-place comfortable for the voyage. 
It is a voyage of life, and you are booked ; where it may end we know 
not. Against an iceberg or a wharf, in the polar rivers at the bottom 
of the sea, or in the sunny splendors of the Clyde or the Mersey. It 
is a voice, a glory, a grave. It is a conquest of peerless science, a 
huddle of selfishness, a prison-house of dreams and ambitions, a 
hospital of loathsome disease. It is a ship, and it is well-stocked 
with mariners and men and women and babies. There are sciences, 
aspirations, long convalescences after sickness, long toiling after 
health hopelessly gone, sweet visions of an Old World to fresh eyes 
and ardent hearts, and — a pedagogue stealing away for his vacation! 


Il, 


The Bay of New York expands out into the sea like a great blue 
convolvulus. The lips of the great city are fixed on the one end of 
this wonderful trumpet, while the other swells and swells into cerulean 
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amplitudes of sea. The ship, as the sunbeams strike the sails and 
make of them spots of splendor on the sea, climbs up the mighty con- 
volvulus, and skims from rib to rib and parallel to parallel of the round 
world. There come Hesperian days, when all the sea is golden with 
apples of the Hesperides ; when the waves are the scales of a dragon’s 
back, and shimmer like a golden harness. Far and near it isa 
picture, a poem, a roofless palace with floor of milk and emerald, a 
tent whose translucent awning is the sky, a prison whose unscaled 
battlements are belts of crystal horizon, along which cling ivy of 
cloud and pinnacle of mist. The marine colors, the sea-greens and 
sea-blues, and sunny surfaces of mantling water, are richer than Gob- 
elins tapestry. Not even the /oggie of Raffaelle can show so many 
shades. Rome on a summer day, with all its magical distances, can- 
not rival a league of sea, as it lies smouldering in the light of a dying 
sun or beaming with the fire of a sunrise. The sparkling Eumenides 
of phosphorescence that scourge the waters with their scorpions of 
fire, in the night turn the sea into weird flame, whip the sea into 
sparkling wine. There is such a wealth of beauty in the sea, there 
is such richness on the sea, there is such a tenderness in the sherbet- 
like clouds on the sea, that from Xenophon to Turner and our time, 
no writer or painter has exhausted it ; and there it lies to-day, jewelled 
and glistening, a wondrous intaglio cut into a thousand dimples and 
lines, asphere of turquoise and sunlight. There is nothing spurious 
or insincere in the sea. Whatever it finds to do, that it does with 
might. It may be a storm or a pool of golden light, or a speck of 
purple on a cloud, or a shimmer of sleet through polar zones. Its 
glorious airs are airs of Eden ; in their palpitating freshness there is 
the rush and the vigor of the four rivers that divided and flowed 
down through the world. No mead of Walhalla, no jar of Falernian, 
ever gave such exquisite luxury as a sea-breeze. To us, fleeing from 
the heats of American midsummer, out on the living sea, there was a 
rapture beyond words in the blasts and gusts of mid-ocean. The 
mid-sea is the only medicine for a sick soul. After the rush and 
hurry of Commencement, ten days of ocean travel are a delicious 
trance of rest and oblivion. These ten days become ten aeons of 
happy vegetating, idle promenading on broad strips of sunlit deck, 
delightful lounging on sofas with a book or a journal, delightful gazing 
on the sea that is yellow as Etruscan gold or white as the milk of the 
fig. It is the trance of an Eastern dervish stretched beneath the 
palm and the sun, and lost to all but a rich sensuousness. It might 
be compared to arose steeped in light and perfume, and infinitely still 
in charmed rest. You may not move for days, or you may walk miles 
up and down the deck : it is a triumph, a love-poem, such a life. Atsea 
a quiet stomach is above rubies ; guarantee that, and the life is 
perfect. How well does the traveller remembér a lovely Sunday of 
summer when, stretched on a shawl, with the sea like a disk of 
burning glass, the hours fled in a dream as he read and pondered the 
poems of the Swede Bellmann, and the beautiful sounds of the 
Swedish tongue melted musically with the sea! Every poem was a 
wave, every wave was a poem ; the stanzas became billows, the billows 
became stanzas. By strophe and antistrophe the poet and the sea 
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answered each other. Deep called unto deep. The sea-mews dipped 
like winged snowballs up and down. The shadows moved across the 
deck with the sun. Behind the wheelhouse there was a ripple of 
elfish waters ; on the forecastle they were singing a hymn. Up and 
down the quarter-deck there was the measured tread of feet ; .over 
the sea lay a glorious tableau of shining cloud ; around, above, in the 
air, all was radiance. No Sunday in his memory is so full of light. 
There was a Sabbath stillness on the waters, that every moment 
seemed about to break into bells and organ-music. From rim to rim, 
the sky, save for one castle in the air, was one sweep of impassioned 
blue. 

A strange coolness floated into the air one day. There was 
brilliant sunshine, but the air was a frozen golden wine ; everywhere 
it sparkled with mica-points of frost. Afar on the sea there lay some- 
thing like a white swan. Nearer and nearer it floated. At first it 
was dim as the glow in an opal ; it hovered like a ghost on the horizon. 
It was like the submerged peak of the Jungfrau. The sailors cried, 
“ An iceberg!” In a moment all eyes and spy-glasses were fixed on 
the radiant speck, the gorgeous blossom of the poles, the heaped and 
shining mass of crystal. It ran up into a burnished point, too sharp 
and bright to look at. : The great ocean-waves gambolled about it and 
leaped upon it, and broke into spray and fell back among sporting 
whales. There it lay, the dazzling monster, sharp as a two-edged 
sword, keen as Excalibur, breathing frost and beauty, a lovely island 
of pure snow frozen into a dagger of sunlight that wounded the eyes. 
It seemed to cut the optic nerve like a scalpel, and to fill the brain 
with pain and beauty. Few sights excel these children of the sea in 
glory. The sea is a picture-book ; the seais a romance ; the sea is a 
dream. The realities of the land are less than the romance of the 
sea. Let a sunbeam drop through the air, and it will fall on a wave- 
crest or a helmed iceberg, making around each a halo and a sweet- 
ness that the land does not know. This morning we forgot our 
breakfasts, and fed our hungry eyes on the iceberg. It was a 
mountain of swans-down illumined by the sun; soft as Cashmere, 
sunny as Portugal. The green and cassia-bloom light that falls 
through a cluster of ripe chastelards is lovely, but it is not so lovely 
as this swan of the sea. Into sight and out of sight it was wafted as 
by invisible wings. We sailed as near as we dared, and gave our- 
selves up entirely to the fascination of its deathlike whiteness. It 
charmed us like a white serpent, like a siren, like a strain of music. 
In shape it resembled the island of Capri in the Bay of Naples — it 
was the glass shoe of some fairy Cinderella. But it did not swim 
among rainbows and waters like bird-of-Paradise plumes, as is the 
case with Capri ; it was white as the lamb of St. Agnes, a water-lily 
adrift on the infinite sea. It seemed to melt from our presence and 
vanish away ; while we looked it was gone. 

Among the sweet experiences of the seais the night. The ship is 
gay with lights ; through the portholes, from the bridge, at the mast- 
head, in the gangways, through the saloon, stream lines of flying 
brightness out on the murky sea. Itislikea great ball. Uneasiness 
is scared away by the cheerfulness of lamps and candles. The sea 
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snarls about the sides of the ship, and occasionally sends an audacious 
wave over the forecastle. But within all is warmth, comfort, light. The 
cabin has a festal look ; and if there are flowers, they catch the lustre, 
and laugh it back at you, or throw an illuminated fringe of shadows 
across the table. On many ships there are hanging gardens over the 
tables, carrying far out to sea the glory and the grace of the 
land. Ivy and fuchsias and geranium and calla-lilies intertwine their 
arms, like Canova’s Graces, and make a charming bower of leaves and 
blossoms over your head. But most thrilling of all is a nocturnal 
walk on deck. The wind is keenly fresh. The ship from very fleet- 
ness seems to send a sheet of light along the sea, like the friction of 
flint and steel. Overhead are the Hanging Gardens of the Infinite, 
fairer than the Gardens of Semiramis. The stars are beads of illu- 
mined milk, or golden pollen scattered from a thousand cereus-flowers. 
Over the sky they spread like summer freckles. If there be a moon, 
it is a sharp sickle, a horned glory, or a tear with a halo about it. 
The skies are like a spangled skirt, a Danaid-tub through which flow 
shining waters, a Nessus shirt thrown over the blue shoulders of the 
world and exuding brilliant poison. Your eye comes nearer heaven 
on a starry night at sea, than ever before. On land there are trees, 
houses, fogs ; here the Infinite is bared tothe quick. You all but see 
the invisible messengers of God on their missions of healing. The 
heavens are wide wings with balm beneath them. It is a darkness 
tattooed with stars. The great word, tattooed there with star-needles, 
sculptured there with the flinty beams of stars,is: Hope. A night at 
sea—on the mid-sea—is the gorgeous drama of Hope. If silver 
chimes could change to light, they would be the stars at sea. If the 
ethereal sounds that wander through old cathedrals could be caught 
up and moulded into shape, they would be these shining choristers of 
eternity. The awful hush, the distance, the dreaminess, the twitching 
and twinkling sky, the shriek of a sea-bird, the wind that makes.a 
harp out of the sail-yards and sprinkles the silence with a mist of 
great sounds—all this melts into a song without words, into a sere- 
nade, into a funeral march, into a delicious amdante movement whose 
keynote is Infinite Love. You search the darkness as if it were light, 
and find a star. It is a lump of ore on an eternal shore. The eye 
sinks like a shaft through the darkness and uncovers a multitude of 
sparkling specks. Is it a gold mine, or a cluster of Hesperian isles 
and apples, or a brooch of Pleiades? The sea laughs musically 
along the bulwarks, and there is no answer. In between us and the 
stars there is the shadow of death ; but beyond there is light. Like 
an eagle, like the carol of a lark, flies the eye to where there is rest 
and comfort. Light is the bread that feeds immortal hungers. A 
night at sea is a Holy Communion. The bread and the wine are the 
light, and the stars feed and fill us. They are the transubstantiated 
elements of this divine supper. A hymn is sung, but it is silent. 
Through the night sweeps a divine tide of light and music. The Vatican 
is not hung with such splendors as this sky. The dome of Angelo is a 
thimble beside this one. The Mediterranean is a slough in compari- 
son with this awful upper-sea and sense of light. .While we look there 
is change. As if the heavens could not bear our yearning glance, 
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they move and are restless, and fade away. A human eye is a 
sword which not even the heavens can endure. The heart, with its 
swelling and its sweetness, is the conqueror of the skies. Immanuel 
Kant, as he stopped to gaze at the picture of the starry fields, forgot 
his skepticism, and talked of the immortality of the soul. The small 
unseen soul that dwells in our body sends forth its lines to the ends 
of the world, and touches and discrowns the stars. Astar hung over 
Bethlehem as these stars hang over the ship; and the ship and the 
star become the loveliest symbols. They sail together on the Voyage 
of Life, and the Star guides the Ship. What a brilliant Argo we are 
as we swim through these measureless waters and see the Golden 
Fleece hanging in the heavens. Every European steamer is an Argo- 
nautic expedition sailing to a distant Colchis. For one, Colchis is 
Medea, for another Art, for another Scenery, for another a scrap-bag 
of incidentals. Whatever comes is sweet when it is yet to come. As 
we sail, desires reach out like arms and embrace the future. Desire 
is a devil-fish that stretches out a thousand arms, and hugs even the 
stars and bleeds even the lilies. The stars on the mid-sea at mid- 
night are an exquisite marionette-play. Their dumb acting is mar- 
vellous. There is a dance, a farce, a tragedy, all in one as you look. 
Certain tiny starlets, still in swaddling clothes, play blind-man’s-buff, 
and shoot helter-skelter into the laps of their neighbors. Certain 
bigger ones play spinning games of roulette and rouge-et-noir. There 
is love between a violet and a scarlet star. And our telescopes dis- 
close the tragedy of burning stars. Others are having their 18th 
Brumaire. All jump to the string of the marionette-play. There 
cloudless sea-nights reveal the communistic tendencies of stars, the 
bits of sky where there are thickets of stars, jungles of planets, whereas 
in other parts there are wondrous strips of darkness, starless voids. 
This darkness is like a living coal. The other stars gaze into it as into 
an immeasurable abyss, and grow dizzy and fall in delirious twitches 
down into it, stars of Cain seeking for the ends of the world. The 
stars have been unsocketed, pulled from their thrones like Mexican 
idols. A tiny human eye through a tube of glass is the Afrite that 
has wrought this ruin. The beautiful bouquet of midnight is broken 
into its separate resplendent flowers. There is something awful in 
the way Infinitude flees from us the more intense the telescope. The 
whole becomes a sublime lion-hunt, only the lions and leopards are 
streaks of light. The heavens are a jungle of Bengal, dense with un- 
discovered life. Who can tell how many jealous tigresses there are 
that will not be discovered by the teasing telescope? The heavens 
are growing sensitive and shy ; they are getting farther and farther 
off. If it were not for one drop of holy oil alight at the centre of 
our souls, how should we grope our way through this monstrous twi- 
light? With this diamond-point we carve our poem on the crystal of 
the skies, we open our prison. The oil-drop is a flame, a dew-drop, 
an immortal spirit. Like a sharp knife, supreme@ntelligence pierces 
the spaces, lays bare the arteries, penetrates to the citadel. The 
home of the Infinite is in eternal flight from man. 

And so as we walk the deck the thronging speculations come 
dipping like dolphins from the sea. The sweet cry “All’s well!” 
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echoes from one end of the ship to the other as the hour-bells are 
rung. ‘The water blinks with phosphorescence all around. It looks 
as if the sea were full of drowned lights. It is a half-lit Hades, a 
kingdom of disembodied light-spectres. There must be night-fish, 
as there are night-birds, to wander through these Halls of Eblis 
under the sea. Or are the fishes ever-feeding? The ship lashes the 
surface into foaming phosphorescent marble. It is a whirlpool of 
fermentation, and on we go through it all pitilessly. A dim lustre 
shines through the thick glass that covers over the saloon like a 
conservatory and admits the light. Below there is laughter and 
singing ; children’s voices are heard sweet with all the familiari- 
ties of the land. An eager group in the corner is absorbed in crib- 
bage ; endless chess and checkmate occupy others. The lamps sway 
with the lurching of the ship, while the homesick correspond, or read 
orsew. It all goes like a fairy-tale. The whole comedy of an Arabian 
night might be gathered on board. There are pale women with large 
heads and gifted brains, flying to the intoxication of Italy and Switzer- 
land. There are invalids full of longing for the sunshine of Provence. 
There is a professor who has translated celebrated Germans and 
Frenchmen, going in search of a sick wife. There is a student who 
studies Danish. There is a score of people with rich rings and 
watch-chains, the every opening of whose lips is a blasphemy or a 
blunder in grammar ; their object is to trot like emus or ostriches 
from one parallel of latitude to another, to go into cathedrals as into 
shops, to chatter atrocious French, and haunt fashionable hotels. 
There is a strange thrill in the voice of another, over whom hang 
tender friends, a fair young face within whose sweetness nestles a 
serpent—consumption ; they are hurrying to some cloudless spot whose 
sunshine will bind up the broken lungs. In a corner there is a quiet 
woman with great dark eyes. There goes a whisper that she is a 
mighty mathematician. Another has a lapful of sketches. Others are 
rushing through grammars and lexicons in a passion of knowledge. 
A Kansas doctor is furiously political. A bevy of Yankee girls break 
out into loud laughter and slang. The usual bridal party is intol- 
erably sick. And without sings the sea its endless song; it is the 
orchestra that accompanies this nautical melodrama. At times it is 
the great guitar of Bellini or Donizetti ; again it is the majestic uproar 
of a Wagnerian overture. If a porthole has been left open and for- 
gotten, a torrent of malicious water pounces upon the head of some 
horrified old lady beneath, and there is a shriek and a retreat. 

A singular good fortune attended us in escaping storms on our 
travels ; while others, a week before or a week afterwards, were tossed 
on furious seas, our ship would slide into belts of golden calm or sail 
on seas of silk. The ship seemed to have a subtle instinct for shining 
spots of sea. There were days when it was like a flute for softness. 
Each mollusk afforded but a single drop of Tyrian purple, each star 
but a drop of light, each wave a tint of verdigris ; but the whole makes 


up the mantle of Trajan, the starry heavens, the sea. So the inter- . 


weaving of one bright day into another formed a wonderful tapestry 
of sea-experience. At night how the meteors jumped like salmon 
through the blue-black sky, in the day what a saturnalia of pictures 
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would spring from the sea and toss their bright hair! To the poet 
the sea was Scheherazade that told a thousand stories, each fairer 
than its predecessor. The sea was Mephistopheles whispering a 
thousand delicious temptations. There were roads over it leading to 
delightful landscapes, valleys and hills that laughed and leapt in 
shimmering motion, gambolling myrtle-green mountains that vanished 
away into sunny foam-crested gardens gay with sea-flowers and white 
spots of calm like lotus-blossoms. It was a poem-picture richer than 
the walls of the Louvre, for the pictures were blown magically into 
each other, obliterated, and formed again into new and richer com- 
bination. The sea became a bed of runes carved all over with 
fantastic hieroglyphics like the precipices of Sweden —a mystic lan- 
guage wherein floated a myriad of strange thoughts, a human face 
with its countless wrinkles and crow’s-feet and passions and dreams. 
And this face mirrored heaven! As you gazed upon it, it would 
change ; for one moment a smile would rest there like the sweet 
smile of a child, to be followed by the angry eyes of old age. It was 
a Fata Morgana, an exquisite deceit. There was nothing fixed in this 
caravan of pictures. Trembling as an aspen, wavering as a sheet of 
summer air, bright-colored as the painted sulphur of Vesuvius, it was 
a Pompeian chamber full of graceful and fanciful frescoes. No Bath 
of Caracalla is so inlaid with precious mosaic as the sea. Here are 
lines and colors and extravaganzas as weird as a Moslem’s sefaglio. 
Overhead the clouds are a sublime Sistine Chapel. Over the sea is 
breathed a miserere, a gloria. In the west the dropping sun has left 
a sky of Rhine-wine ; in the east there is the faint flutter of early 
silver from the moon. Morning, noon and night trail over the horizon 
with their retinue. There is a postillion star lugging in Aurora’s car. 
To all these scenes and sensations the sea-surface is as impressionable 
as nitrate of silver. Its palette and its box of paints are infinite. 
Never was there so tender, so sympathetic a surface as this ; it speaks 
and sings and is in silence or in song to suit the mood. Nine days 
on the ocean are nine muses that sing. The sea can lift into Olympus 
or sink into Tempe ; it can be a butterfly or a tiger, it is a humming- 
bird or a hydra. The twinkling lights that gallop over it like gazelles 
often sink into infernal shades. The storm is a upas-tree that poisons 
and withers. The vines may climb up it with caressing brilliance, the 
lights may melt into a delicious glamor on its bosom, but beneath 
there is death. The velvet of the sea is a shroud ; like the cowl of 
the monk it covers a devouring passion. The wind blows Oberon’s 
horn and the waves dance. The sea is on its feet in an instant and 
all its chambers swarm with life. One great wave minuets, another 
dances a tarantella, another pirouettes, others break into the silvery 
laughter of young girls ; on the port there is a grand quadrille, at the 
helm a ring of tiny waves fills the sea with jigs and polkas. The 
polished waxed floor glistens for the slippers of the dancers, and over 
it flee a hundred lustres, a hundred shapes. There is no lack of 
chandeliers, banks of flowers, evergreen, perfume. The sweet salt 
sea, the stars, the medusa, the waves of malachite furnish all the 
materials for this ball. The dolphins are lackeys whose periwigs 
sparkle with salt, whose pumps have rosettes of nautiluses, whose 
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cuffs are jewelled with frost. Foppish star-fish fly round and make 
love to lady jelly-fishes, who tremble all over and are covered with 
crimson streaks. A shark in dress-coat and eye-glass spies critically 
round, and pounces upon a modest sun-fish for his partner. A whale, 
the very Louis XIV. of the sea, moves majestically to Countess Sea- 
nettle, and leads her off to the dance, while a ruffled mountain of fins 
and gills, awful as a Spanish grandee, floats down to the tiniest 
needle-fish. And all this to the magic of Oberon’s horn! Suddenly 
this horn becomes a cornucopia that expands into a garden brimful 
of flowers, where the lights are foam of apple-blossom, and the 
shadows are beds of nightshade, and the stars are trumpets of 
jasmine, and the sea-surface a green field of wheat. The winds are 
scythes that reap the waves and cover the sea with glistening flower- 
dust and whiteness of harvested grain. Whatascene! This is the 
poetry of the sea. A warm seat in the sunshine, a good stomach, a 
strong eye against the spangling and sharpshooting of light over the 
sea, a speck of fancy, a happy heart—what a world is not this 
wilderness of waters to the possessor of these qualities: not a sunken 
world, not a shine of dead fish, but a world rich as a Peruvian forest, 
tangled and terrible as Medusa-hair, but bright as the cloud of 
Magellan. 


Iil. 
At length there was land. It was Scotland. Blue bubbles rose 


on the horizon. They were Scotch mountains wreathed in mist, and 
as they floated dim against the sky they seemed too airy and evanes- 


cent for spurs of Highlands. Afar off they were transparent ; close, 


by they became opaque. A mist lay on their bosom, and through it 
gleamed hilisides of delicate green, barley-fields, intense spots of 
sunlight, a momentary dazzlement and dropping of light followed by 
warm darknesses of brooding mist. To watch Scotland as you 
approach it from the sea, whether on the Clyde side or Firth of Forth 
side, is to watch a magic drama of light-effects of the most bewildering 
description. Nowhere else, save perhaps in Norway, among the 
grand goblin-scenery of the upper Fjords, can the painter or the poet 
so enrich his portfolio with pictures drawn from the full quiver of the 
light. A Scotch mist in summer is a transparent membrane, a silken 
tissue within which rustle countless surprises. A warm July day on 
the Clyde, with abundance of broken cloud, a powerful sun, and a 
scattering mist — the sudden glooms, the splendors of an instant, the 
streaks of painted twilight, the shadows of clouds from which protrude 
green cameos of flax-paddocks and gardens— how charming! The 
Clyde is an idyll, a stream flowing through a northern Arcadia. In 
the summer, on the broad decks of an immense ocean-steamer, after 
the toss and the tremor of the outer sea, you float upon it as upon a 
quilt of silk; and successive landscapes, each more charming than 
the foregoing, slide kaleidoscopically by. There is nothing astir save 
the throb of the screw, and the motion is like falling in a dream. 
There is a fervor of midsummer in the air, but concealed within this 
fervor is an icicle that thrusts forth its asp-sting at dusk and tickles 
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Cleopatra. Scotch summers are American Octobers, without that 
permanence of gold and cloudlessness that makes October the sweet- 
est of months. There is this ice in the air there that is a caustic. 
When the ship slowly threads her way through deepening twilight 
and thickening life, past Greenock, whose docks are an embattled 
host of skeleton-ships, past the lovely mount of Dumbarton Rock, 
past villas and castles and Gothic country-seats, the horizon ahead 
all at once becomes a dense mass of irritating acid smoke, from which 
emerge the soot and horrors of Glasgow. Never was city so be- 
devilled with smoke, drunkenness and gloom. The very sunshine 
looks as if it had never washed its face. Through it all there trickles 
an indescribable ooze of drizzle, grime and ugliness. The chimneys 
run over with chemical fumes, the air reeks with glue-manufactories, 
and the fabrication of dingy bottles seems to have passed into the 
dingy atmosphere. Beneath it all sweeps the tide of bright Scotch 
faces and the ripple of cheerful talk. The dram-shops hold high 
carnival. You can sit in your hotel-window and watch tiny urchins 
and lassies hanging like magnetised bits of iron about the doors of 
these shops, sniffing in the fumes of gin, vulgarity and vice. It is 
said that the babies from the time of their birth till they are weaned 
live in a state of stupor, sucked in with the blood and brandy of their 
mother’s milk. It may be said they are drunk before they are born. 
Beneath the shadow of a Scotch church-steeple one September 
morning lay an intoxicated woman. The church and the woman 
represented the extremities, the rivalries, of Scotch life. This gloomy 
spire pointed like a scorpion to avenging skies: beneath chattered 
and maundered the down-trodden image of God, a human being, a 
woman. On either side stood a weeping girl. It was a drama of 
humanity. 

Away from Glasgow, the city of drink and drizzle and soot and 
churches, with its sharp oaths of temperance and its wretched dissi- 
pation — away we sped at fifty miles an hour, making a huddle of 
incoherent architecture of Linlithgow Castle, and a pool of flying 
memories of Mary Queen of Scots, who was born there. The speed, 
the memories, the scenes, were all national and Scotch. As far as 
we could see, it was a brilliant panorama of burn and coppice and 
melting hills, and gleams of white sheep in pea-green pastures ; there 
was the dream and the beauty and the mist and the naked-kneed 
peasant. All about were scattered memories of Burns, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Allan Cunningham, Campbell. The air was imbued with 
oatmeal porridge and barley-cake. To our new eyes it was the first 
glimpse of an-Old World. There was a Scotch accent to everything. 
It was old Sir Walter and the Waverly novels realised in landscape, 
dialect, association and charm. It is well to be among the pleasant 
Lowland people. There is a freshness, a heartiness, that makes a 
singularly direct appeal to an American heart. The keen, shrewd, 
kindly Scot, with his Bible and his evening toddy, his love of argument 
and his hospitality, his wonderfully simple and striking language, his 
outgrowth from a Gaelic barbarian into an accomplished and intelligent 
nation, gets strangely into one’s affections. The women of Scotland 
are the loveliest of Europe, except the Danes. Such hair and eyes as 
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you see on Loch Lomond in midsummer are seldom seen anywhere 
else. The bright, freckled faces, the quick movements, the vigor, the 
sprightliness, all impress a foreigner, even though he see them but in 
the dismal framing of a Scotch inn. Scotch inns are comfortable 
sepulchres. To be entombed in a Scotch inn, in eternal silence, 
among whispering domestics, with a funeral hush pervading the 
chambers, and an awful propriety reigning everywhere, is portentous. 
The cheerful hum and liveliness of America are not here. The very 
newspapers and sugar-bowls wear mourning-rings. The swallow-tailed 
waiters are death’s-heads in dress-coats. The endless coffee-rooms 
and commercial-rooms are possessed of a demon of emptiness. You 
see nobody, except a female something in a glass case — whether wax 
or woman it is not for you to say — who receives your name, registers 
it deliberately in a large book, and waves you upstairs to some funeral 
urn of an apartment. The wax woman is the clerk, the book is a 
doomsday book in which your enormous bills are entered, and the 
apartment is your tomb for the time being. But you are delightfully 
fed, noiselessly waited on, and live in sublime respectability. To live 
in a Scotch inn is a certificate of proficiency in morals ; to die in one 
is to go straight to heaven. Nobody could go to the other place 
amid such respectabilities, proprieties and moralities. Nobody ever 
saw a Scotch inn in liquor. There is but one spot in a Scotch inn 
that is exempt from the universal temperance of Scotch inns— that is, 
behind the door. Be sure that you are behind the door, and respect- 
ability, wax-women, waiters and all— wink. To get behind the door 
in Scotland requires some manceuvring, some bribing, and some 
knowledge of Scotch whiskey. This is the reason there are so many 
doors. 

Edinburgh for situation is like Sion, the joy of the whole earth. No 
promenade in Europe offers so many beautiful scenes, so many an- 
tique houses, so many interesting and charming views, as Prince’s 
Street, the boulevard of the capital. This boulevard is the living 
and brilliantly-thronged edging to .a park-like valley, through which 
shoot incessant railway trains, and meander iron threads of commu- 
nication east, west, and south. It is a vale of flowers and flowering 
shrubs, and exquisite greensward and twittering sparrows. A long 
line of shops looks into this Valley of Rasselas, and the clerk may 
bend over his counter, and through huge sheets of polished glass look 
into a summer Eden. The right to prevent building on the other side 
of the way belongs to the merchants of Prince’s Street ; and thus has 
been secured for posterity, as well as for themselves, the blessed boon 
of summer brilliance and beauty. To those who ache for green leaves 
in great cities—to those whose hearts hunger for a blossom or a 
bird—this noble street, overlooking one of the most splendid parks, 
offers solace and hope. On the other side of this inverted camel’s 
hump climb acres of quaint houses, gabled, Gothic, crooked and 
straight, up to a dizzy height, like Jack-and-the-Beanstalk. When at 
night all this gabled, Gothic, tumultuous mass of antiquity begins to 
get alight, and to swarm as with fireflies and twinkle phosphores- 
cently, it looks like a city in the air—not the New Jerusalem, not a 
bride, but a Witch of Endor in diamonds. Or it is a Walpurgis- 
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night where all the houses are dancing on broomsticks, turning som- 
ersaults, and feasting on blinking cats’-eyes. Such a huddle of odd 
and picturesque dilapidation was never seen. It is the old woman 
that lived in the shoe who had so many children she didn’t know what 
to do. The houses do not know what to do with themselves. Perched 
on each other’s heads, climbing on each other’s backs, tumbling, 
trembling, yet yearning heavenward, it is a cascade of ruined pictures, 
a torrent of Terni roaring down the hillsides, and yet fixed and 
silent. It seems to have been fun for the architects to pile story up- 
on story, until the houses got out of their wits and soared deliriously 
into the air. They seemed to have kicked their foundations from under 
them, and to hang there, delightful bits of the devil and the Dark 
Ages. A rage for sketching seizes the tourist to Edinburgh, and 
these charming bedlams of houses and lines and combination are 
among the first spoils of an American portfolio. At one end of the 
valley sweep the silken lines of Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crag, 
and at the other, like a huge lump of turreted verdigris, Edinburgh 
Castle. These lovely heights flee into all sketch-books, and remain 
there as the most poetic reminiscences of Dun Edin. You forget 
everything in contemplating the green embattled crag, with its verdure 
swimming on the murky air, its feet bathed in the billowy gardens 
below, its battlements sunlit, or looming, or midsummer-clad, or dim. 
If there were a moon in Scotland, Edinburgh Castle would be the finest 
spectacle in the North. But the ink-blot which the Scotch call a 
moon has no power to evoke hidden moonlit beauty, the thousand 
sprites that paint the night with silver, that kiss every darkest spot 
into radiance, that dramatise a ruin and breathe into it an elfish and 
unearthly life. What the Scotch call a moon is a thing suffering 
from ophthalmia, full of rheum, faintness, and optical delusion. It is 
like a rotten orange, or a dilapidated pumpkin, or an Albino. The 
lustrous fullness of the South dwells not in the haggard face of the 
Scotch moon as it travels its penitential orbit through the skies of 
Ossian. It is a starved, weazen-faced spinster, whose nightly pil- 
grimages are a penance, and who wanders in a state of insane som- 
nambulism up and down the heavens. The delicate poetries of the 
night,—the whole world swept into golden foam—the castle and the 
crag throwing sharp shadows through air of amber supernaturally lit 
—what does Scotland kriow of all this? In the centre of this valley 
park, dividing into two green halves, runs a great mass of frowning 
Greek pillars and architecture crowned with lions and a hideous 
statue of the Queen. These two immense low buildings are the 
Museum and Gallery. In the gallery of sculpture there is the 
usual hysterical gathering of plaster-figures and reproductions of the 
antique—a mass of shivering chalk, put there to be studied, or fes- 
tooned with cobwebs. It is a sort of phantasmagoria of Greece. 
This Greece made of chalk that pursues and persecutes you all over 
Europe —this Bon Marché of classic antiquity scattered about 
European museums and confounding you everywhere as a ghastly 
resurrection of chalk—who can fathom its malign ugliness or escape 
its ubiquitous presence? Here in Edinburgh it is rampant. ‘There 
is always a chamber. of such horrors attached to every museum. 
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Prince Charlie’s bagpipe in the museum of curiosities is worth them 
all. What pathos surrounds this strange instrument! what romance 
and wrong and heroism could it tell of! There is a suggestiveness 
in this relic of the Stuarts that you would look for in vain among all 
the idiotic statuary upstairs. It lives, it is eloquent. It is a monu- 
ment of Scotch history, of hope, ambition, misfortune. The baptism 
of disappointment has endowed it with a profound interest. Misfor- 
tune has a Midas-touch that transforms and consecrates. So the 
bagpipe has become an Zol’s harp. The blue ribbon that he wore at 
Holyrood is here, and the seal-ring which Flora McDonald gave him 
when he sailed for France. These things authenticate history. 
Jenny Geddes’s stool, which she hurled at the head of the Dean of 
St. Giles, is more interesting than the Solemn League and Covenant. 
There is something intensely realistic in honest Jenny’s wrath: there 
is something intensely tiresome in Solemn Leagues and Covenants. 
The stool may outlive the catechism. There is no question as to 
which is the most interesting. The Solemn League and Covenant 
itself is here, with the autograph of Leighton and Montrose. It is 
written bitumen and brimstone. It is the text for an interminable 
sermon. Its nostrils flame like a dragon’s, and each faded letter was 
a dagger in the hearts of its antagonists. This awful parchment has 
been the scarecrow of generations. Papal bulls have scarce inspired 
so many shiverings and yawns. Inquisitorial horrors scarce equal 
this sheepskin to which Leighton has put his saintly autograph. It 
is an epitome of old Scotland in all its fierceness, fanaticism, yearning 
after religious freedom, and determination to have it. 

Prince’s Street, like a hilt of Damascus, is enamelled with precious 
memories. It is a mile of space and a memoir of Scotland. Behind 
the saffron-colored quadrangle of the Register House ran an old 


lane that led to the veritable Ambrose’s Tavern where Christopher — 


North held the /Voctes Ambrosiane. A tedious pile of brick full of 
dreary records, titles of property, and Court of Session judgments, 
has replaced the gathering-place of immortal genius. The rooks of 
the law now caw where Attic wit, champagne, learning, and Chris- 
topher North made the spot brilliant and memorable. Farther down, 
looking in on St. Andrew Square, is the house in which David Hume 
died. -The story is that when Hume’s house was almost the only one 
in the street, one of the ministers of the town chalked on the front of 
it Saint David Street. “Weel, weel, Janet,” replied the philosopher 
to his servant on being informed of the joke, “I’m not the first man 
of sense that has been made a saint of.” Pedantic Lord Brougham 
aired his pedantry in a house opposite ; and the squeals and squabbles 
of the Honorable Mrs. Gordon, mother of Lord Byron, might have 
been heard in another on the east side of the square early in the 
century. This classic virago is a sort of British fury, a human 
powder-magazine, as sweet-tempered as the wife of Marlborough. 
The gardens of Prince’s Street are dotted with statues, monuments, 
and famous people in bronze and marble. It is the Hebrew prophet’s 
valley of dry bones sprung into verdure and Carrara marbles. 
Through the ooze of a Scotch mist loom Wilson, Allan Ramsay, 
Scott, reeking with wet and shrunken with cold. The monument to 
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Scott is a crystallisation of the Waverly Novels — an exquisite pile of 
Gothic arabesque and oriel and statuary. The stone seems to babble 
and to babble and to wrinkle into a thousand delicate traceries. 
From another point of view it looks like the l8pped-off spire of a 
Gothic cathedral. It is a sad commentary that the gifted young 
artist who designed it fell into the canal one dark night and drowned. 
It is atonce a monument to him and to Scott. Sir Walter lived in one 
of the streets that open out toward the beautiful waters of the Forth. 
Its number was 39, giving rise to the well-known d0n-mot that this 
was the right number for him, as it was fitting that the three graces 
and the nine muses should take up their residence there. It is 
further related that it was here that occurred the funny fiasco which 
is described in the Bride of Lammermoor, when Caleb excuses the 
non-appearance of dinner by the story of a fall of soot down the 
chimney. Sir Walter had really gathered about him a numerous 
party to dinner, when a horrified servant rushed in and informed him 
that such a catastrophe had really happened. The party immediately 
adjourned to an inn and spent a delightful evening over their mis- 
adventure. Edinburgh is crusted thick with gilding of this kind — 
the gilding of great men and great memories. Further up, and as it 
were snuffing up the pleasant perfumes of the public gardens over 
which it looks, stands the quaint house of Allan Ramsay ; and in St. 
Cuthbert’s churchyard, mottled over with mausoleums and grave- 
stones, at the extreme end, lie the ashes of the Opium-Eater. It.is 
the opium of death that he eats now, and the night of the grave covers 
the gorgeous child of delirium. What a pity that such a genius should 
have been so verdigris’d and be-slimed with opium. From John 
Randolph to Heinrich Heine, how many men have let themselves be 
overrun with this deadly ivy of voluptuousness — how many poor flies 
kick and convulse in this Venus-web. With De Quincey it was the 
net with which he caught his draught of fishes —his rich-laden ideas 
that sparkled and shimmered like phosphorus through the veil. With 
the others it was the stomach-ache. 
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* GASTON DE LEVIS, 


LEADER OF A Lost CAUSE. 





IV. 


PON his retreat from Quebec, de Lévis turned his eyes towards 
that quarter whence only help could come. Exhaustive letters, 
giving full details of the distress of the colony, were prepared, and 
entrusted to M. le Mercier, who fortunately eluded the English 
cruisers and reached France, where he handed his despatches to Belle 
Isle, Minister of War, and Berryer, Minister of Marine and the 
Colonies. Besides its lack of men and munitions of war, the colony 
was bankrupt and starving. It had groaned for years under the curse 
of a paper currency. When Kalm visited the country in 1749, the 
only coins he saw were French so/s, made of brass with a small mixture 
of silver, worn thin by circulation, and valued at 50 per cent. premium. 
The scarcity of small change caused both buyer and seller to suffer 
loss, as no payments could be made of intermediate prices between 
one livre (franc) and two. The rest of the currency consisted of In- 
tendant’s notes, which, as there was no printing-press in Canada, were 
all written. These were issued over the signature of the Intendant 
and Commissary, for such sums as Government owed to the troops 
and others ; they promised to pay a certain sum in the month of 
October. In that month, and then only, these scraps of paper were 
exchanged for Intendant’s bills of exchange on France, which were 
paid on presentation at the French treasury, and were in demand 
among merchants in the colony for the purpose of making remittances. 
The expenses of the colony, under the rule of the Intendant Bigot and 
his associates, who had pillaged its resources, grew heavier and 
heavier. The Intendant’s notes rapidly increased, till the amount of 
currency in circulation was six, seven, eight times as large per head 
as it was in France. Pricesrose in proportion ; and as disasters befell 
the army, the Aadifant hesitated to part with his commodities for any 
amount of this uncertain means of payment. He was wise in his 
generation, for the precarious basis on which the credit of this cur- 
rencys rested now crumbled away. When the Intendant’s bills on 
France were presented, the finance-minister had no money and they 
were dishonored ; to the colonists this blow was worse than the loss 
of a battle, for every one was a Government creditor. 

The colony was on the verge of starvation. In the lower parishes 
thirty-six leagues of settled country were devastated ; many of the 
inhabitants had flocked to Three Rivers and Montreal, which could 
not feed them. Butter had risen to six francs per pound, and eggs to 
the same price per dozen, while such a luxury as soap commanded 
thirty francs the pound. Where the war had been waged, barns and 
farm-houses had been destroyed ; working cattle, horses, and milch 
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cows driven off or slaughtered for food. The peasant returning with 
his wife and children to his farm had to hut himself Indian fashion ; 
and if he had by good luck saved any of his crop, it was exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather. The secret hoards (caches) of grain 
had been discovered and plundered, and he was left “without clothing, 
furniture or plough, or implements to cultivate the soil or to cut his 
firewood.”* Inthe upper provinces, untouched yet by actual warfare, 
the case was hard. The Stores of former years were consumed ; the 
crop of 1759 was abundant, but not sufficient to feed the whole colony, 
and there was but a sad look-out for the next year, as during the 
active fall campaign there was no time to plough. M. le Mercier, 
who was commissioned by the French Government to prepare a 
memoir of the least amount of help required to keep the war alive for 
another year, suggested “a reinforcement of 4000 men, fifty guns, 
twelve mortars an‘! the requisite ammunition, material for clothing, 
flour and pork.” He represented in the strongest terms that this aid 
should be sent promptly ; should it not arrive till after the English 
naval forces, it would only be a loss. Unless a reinforcement large 
enough to lay siege to Quebec was sent, it was useless to send any, 
and the colony would be lost. “Precise orders must be given to 
enter the ice immediately on arriving. . . . It is preferable that a 
misfortune should happen to one or two ships, than to enter too late.” f 
The Government at last decided to exert itself, and Belle Isle wrote 
to de Lévis (Feb. 9th, 1760), promising provisions, munitions, and 
recruits. After many delays a small expedition was despatched, but 
the officer in command tarried on the way; the English forestalled 
him, and upon entering the Gulf of St Lawrence, he was attacked by 
Captain Byron in the Bay of Chaleurs and his vessels destroyed or 
captured. Meanwhile, the leader of this lost cause was making a 
gallant effort to stretch forth his hand for the relief which never 
came. 

The conclusion of the English campaign left at his disposal a con- 
siderable reinforcement, and he threw himself heart and soul into the 
work of preparation for his winter campaign. At the iron-works at 
Three Rivers shot and shell were cast. As there were no bayonets 
for the militia, nor the machinery to make them, butcher’s knives were 
obtained, and their handles ground down to fit the muzzles of the 
guns. In the stockaded fort at Jacques Cartier River scaling-ladders 
were constructed, snow-shoes sufficient for the whole of the little army 
procured, and the most untiring efforts made to collect provisions. 
De Lévis hurried from place to place, inspiring all by his cheery voice 
and hopeful expectations ; but he had not been long engaged before 
he perceived that his first design could not be carried out. Although 
the English vessels had fallen down the river when the ice made in 
the winter, 7000 men had been left in the city under the command of 
General James Murray, an able officer, who was continually on the 
alert. There could be no hope of a surprise while he was in command, 
and a regular siege was forbidden alike by the cold and the great lack 
of food. By great exertions the grain of last year had been saved, 





* Pontbriand, Bishop of Quebec, to a friend in France. Paris Doc, x. 
t Paris Doc. x. 1065. 
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but there had been no one to grind it into flour, and the mills were 
now clogged with ice. These considerations induced de Lévis to 
postpone his attack till spring ; but he confided this change of plan 
to the Governor-General alone, in order that, harassed by constant 
alarms, Murray might be less on the alert when the real attack com- 
menced.* Col. Bougainville and Brigadier Bourlamaque were sent 
in succession to the frontier, and in a continual war ‘of outposts the 
winter passed away. 

April came, and de Lévis prepared to play his last card. Although 
by no means regarded with universal approval at the time, and called 
by some “ de Lévis’ folly,” it was a skilful movement, ably executed ; 
and it is acknowledged by English writers, that had the expected help 
from France arrived, Quebec would have fallen.t| De Vaudreuil, who 
remained at Montreal, delegated to his trusty general full powers over 
the army and the country which it might occupy, with authority to 
treat with the enemy, and directions to open all letters and despatches 
which might arrive from France. Lookouts had been placed at St. 
Barnabé, Bic, and Isle-aux-Coudres, to hail any French ships that 
might approach, and furnish them with practical pilots. Sending 
Bougainville to Isle-aux-Noix, and Pouchot, the defender of Niagara, 
to Fort Lévis, the army turned its face towards Quebec, France, and 
help.§ 

The forces mustered at Montreal consisted of 3600 regulars, com- 
prising eight battalions of troops of the line, and two battalions of 
colonials, 3000 militia of Montreal and Three Rivers, and some 400 
Indians. Besides this they hoped to pick up some other militia on 
the way; and the inhabitants of the Quebec district were expected to 
join as soon as the army arrived before the city. Several frigates, and 
a number of smaller craft carrying artillery, fascines, and provisions, 
accompanied the army, dropping down the river while it marched 
along the shore. With the exception of athin screen of troops on the 
Champlain and St. Lawrence routes, de Lévis had now concentrated 
all his fighting men. By rapidity of movement he hoped, having 
accomplished his purpose at Quebec, to return to Montreal before 
these other outposts were beaten in. 

The expedition started on April zoth. The ice was only partially 
broken ; in the centre of the channel navigation was much obstructed 





* Vaudreuil — Memoir of Instructions, eg 16, Sed Paris Doc. x. Narrative of Expedition 
against Quebec, from the French War Yr & Paris Doc, 
+t Mémoires sur Canada 1749-60, p. 





¢ Knox’s Journal. Letter irom an pond of Royal Ameri in Gentl "s Magas na 
§ The ——— accounts of this spri campaign, and of the battle of Sainte Foye, or or Siler ood, 
also called the second ** Battle of the Plains,”’ are conflicting, but it seems not 





them. In we to avoid constant a ned to the foot of the page, the sources of the meee ons given 
in -_ text are here indicated. 
the Expedition against Quebec (the French official account), and accompanying it 
a x, from Vaudreuil to Berryer, “May 3d, Wd both in Paris Doc., vol. x. 
2. Ge Murray’s Report, printed in Hawkias’ Picture of Quebec. 
> General Murray’s Journal. 
4 A narrative attributed to the Chevalier Johnstone, before referred to. 
5. Malcolm Fraser’s Journal. Fraser was an officer of the 78th ee ge a regiment. 
6, Mémoires sur i affaires du Canada 1749-1760. The last four printed by Quebec Literary 
and Historical Societ 
» Knox’ | only published in London (1769). Knox was a captain in 43d Regiment. 
rom an cee of the 6oth R. (Royal Americans) i in Gentleman's Magasine 1760. 
9- 9 A y baw account of transactions of the army in Canada,” in Gentleman’s Magazine 1760. 
se. Annual Register, 1760, 
11, Mante. History of Late War. London 1772. 
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by floating cakes, while on the shore, heaped up and hummocky, its 
treacherous surface rendered it almost impossible to effect a landing. 
The snow lay on the ground —in fact the season of snow-storms was 
not yet over — and melting by day and freezing by night, it made the 
road extremely difficult for an army. All these obstacles delayed the 
progress of the expedition, and it was not till April 24th that it 
reached Pointe-aux-Trembles, which had been chosen as a rendez- 
vous. De Lévis intended to push on to Sillery, three and a half 
miles from Quebec, thereby cutting off the English outposts at Ste. 
Foye and Lorette; but upon halting at Pointe-aux-Trembles his 
scouts brought him news which induced him to change his plan. 
Murray was on the alert; he still held the fortified churches of Ste. 
Foye and Lorette, but had also constructed intrenchments at the 
mouth of the Cap Rouge river, whose banks were very steep on the 
Quebec side, and had broken down the bridges which spanned it. 
His advance by the river-road being thus obstructed, de Lévis re- 
solved to disembark what troops he had on board his flotilla with the 
necessary munitions at St. Augustin ; thence following the road that 
led back from the St. Lawrence, he would cross Cap Rouge river at 
the upper bridges, push on. to Lorette, and thence, across some 
almost impassable woods and marshes, to Ste. Foye. By this rapid 
flank-march he hoped to surprise the outposts in the two churches, 
and cut off the detachment which opposed his progress at the mouth 
of Cap Rouge river. The 25th and part of the 26th were passed in 
concentrating the troops and making the final preparations for the 
advance. During the disembarkation on the 26th, a batteau with a 
sergeant of artillery and six men was upset in the floating ice; a 
heavy south-east wind blowing at the time, all efforts to save them 
were fruitless, and it was supposed that they had all perished. Un- 
fortunately for de Lévis’ plan of surprise, this was not the case. 

On the 26th April, ten companies of grenadiers, some volunteers, 
and 300 Indians under St. Luc, were detached to form the vanguard 
under Bourlamaque, and at once took up their line of march. Ad- 
vancing up the stream, they repaired to the two upper bridges, and 
commenced crossing. De Lévis himself hurried up to the front, and 
learning that the English had abandoned their post at Old Lorette, 
and neglected to tear up a corduroy road (La Suéde road) across 
part of a very deep marsh which lay between that church and the 
one at Ste. Foye, he sent the Indians on a run to the head of this 
road, ordered the van forward to their support, and sent word to the 
main body, just getting under way, to lose not a moment. Bourla- 
maque arrived about dusk at the entrance of the marsh just as a 
heavy thunder-storm began, hurried across, and placed his men in 
some houses beyond, being separated from the enemy only by a wood 
a mile and a half in breadth. Four hundred yards from and parallel 
with the edge of this wood there ran what is known as the Céteau 
Sainte Genevitve. This is a stiff ascent, which forms the landward 
side of the plateau on the edge of which stands the upper town of 
Quebec. Commencing at the mouth of the Cap Rouge river, it 
sweeps in the arc of a circle around the settlement of Ste. Foye to 
the walls of Quebec. It forms the boundary between the Plains of 
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Abraham and the valley of the St. Charles. Whoever would approach 
Quebec from the landward side must climb this height ; and whoever 
would climb this height by a road, must choose the one at the mouth 
of Cap Rouge river, one leading up from the Lorette road close 
under the guns of the city wall, or the La Suéde, by which the French 
were now advancing. In 1760 (as to-day) the Céteau Ste. Geneviéve 
was bordered with settlements, while almost in front of the corduroy 
road stood Ste. Foye church. In the gray of the morning de Lévis 
and Bourlamaque pushed their van to the edge of the woods, and ad- 
vanced to reconnoitre. Instead of the outlying picket they expected 
to find, they discovered a line of battle 400 strong (the 15th Regi- 
ment and some grenadiers) ; the left of this line was established in 
some houses, while four field-pieces* commanded the outlet of the 
wood. From the solid appearance of this opposing force de Lévis 
conjectured that there was a greater one in support ; and in fact, 
farther back on the plain, and hidden from view by the heights of Ste. 
Geneviéve, there were four regiments, the bulk of the English force. 
General Murray himself was in command, and his position was a very 
strong one, for there was not ground enough between the foot of the 
heights and the edge of the woods to deploy the French army without 
exposing it to a murderous fire ; nor could line of battle be formed 
in the wood, for it was part of the marsh behind, and the half-frozen 
swampy ground afforded no footing for man or beast. From the 
church of Old Lorette to the edge of the wood there was no rest for 
the foot save on the corduroy road. 

De Lévis’ first thought was to storm this position, strong though 
it was, and he sent word to the rear for the main body to hasten its 
advance. This portion of the army had set out from Pointe-aux- 
Trembles at 6 o’clock the evening before. _ They had hardly started 
when a “violent thunder-storm, surpassing anything of the kind that 
[had] been known in [the] country for many years,” burst upon them. 
‘The ground was still solid with frost, but on the slippery surface of 
the road there was a pasty mass of mud and sodden snow ; the men 
could hardly keep their footing, while at places where from’ exposure 
to favoring winds the snow had drifted, they were plunged waist- 
deep in the sticky mass ; the rain poured down in torrents, freezing 
as it fell, coating the limbs and twigs of the trees with crystal armor, 
drenching the troops to the skin, and stiffening their clothes into 
boards. A fierce south-east gale tore through the woods, wrenching 
the smaller branches from the trees, driving the sleet into the faces 
of the men, and stoutly buffeting them as they staggered on their 
weary road ; while, to add to their disorder and delay, the pitchy 
darkness prevented them from seeing a foot of the way, and they 
marched, it might be said, by the fitful flashes of lightning. They 
dragged with them three small field-pieces, relieving each other in the 
laborious task ; and thus toiled on all night, constantly urged forward 
by messages from de Lévis, who felt the value of every moment, and 
hoped by the rapidity of his manceuvres to cut off the posts which 





*Generally stated as ‘wo field-pieces. French official report says “several.” Murray says in Jour- 
nal that he sent 2 field-pieces to Lorette (April 22d); that he recalled his post from = to Ste. 
Foye an ag 25th) ; that he marched with 2 field-pieces from city to Ste. Foye (April 27th 
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had barred his passage by the highway. Tired, cold, wet, and hungry, 
the army at day-break drew near to Old Lorette ; the thunder had 
ceased, but a cold misting rain continued, and they hoped for rest 
after their forced march of 13 miles, when an aide-de-camp of de Lévis 
arrived with orders to hasten across the swamp and attack the enemy. 
They pushed on a few miles further, but the day was well advanced 
before they reached the outskirts of the wood. De Lévis’ hope of 
a surprise was at an end, and he, with reason, complained of the ill- 
luck which, by delaying his movements, had thwarted his plans ; had 
he arrived at Ste. Foye Church two hours earlier, he might have suc- 
ceeded, for the strong force in his front had only appeared there at 
six o’clock that morning. 

It was useless to attempt an assault where the nature of the ground 
precluded any formation, and de Lévis determined to wait till night, 
when he hoped to execute a flank-march to the left and cut his enemy 
off from Quebec. The morning passed away in some harmless skir- 
mishing. At length, about one o’clock, seeing that de Lévis did not 
intend to attack, and having accomplished his object in covering the 
retreat of the Cap Rouge detachment, General Murray, who had no 
desire to risk a battle so far from the walls of Quebec, resolved to 
withdraw from his post at Ste. Foye. He abandoned two of the field- 
pieces, spiking them and knocking off the trunnions, set fire to the 
church, and retreated to the city. The French van advanced, skir- 
mishing with the English rear until nightfall. With the exception 
of a few troops in Dumont’s house, the whole of the English forces 
had shut themselves up within the walls. This last outpost was also 
withdrawn under cover of night. 

De Lévis’ first object was now accomplished. The enemy had 
abandoned the landing-place at the Anse du Foulon (Wolfe’s Cove), 
and although he had not succeeded in reaching his present position 
in time to cut off any of their advanced posts, the disembarkation of 
his siege-material might now go on with safety. He therefore re- 
solved to pass the next day (April 28th) in landing his artillery and 
stores. He also thought to give his army a day’s rest after its fatigu- 
ing march, and, the rain still continuing, cantoned them in the neigh- 
boring houses. Canadian villages do not cluster as they do in the 
States, but are drawn out in a single street along the bank of a river 
or on a highroad ; consequently, while the van was posted in Dumont’s 
mill and the surrounding outbuildings, the rest of the army trailed off 
in a Jong line for three miles along the road to Ste. Foye church. 

At 8 a. M. on April 28th, de Lévis, who was reconnoitéring in ad- 
vance of the landing-place, perceived some troops leaving the gates 
of Quebec. A closer scrutiny showed that it was no skirmishing 
party, but the whole English army in all the panoply of war. While 
he did not deem it possible that Murray was about to attack him, he 
had no intention of being taken unawares, and sent his adjutant- 
general, the Chevalier de Montreuil, to the rear at full gallop down 
the Ste. Foye road, to order the whole army forward into line. 

The cause of this sudden apparition must now be explained. 
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Vv. 


General James Murray had passed a dismal winter in Quebec. 
Most of his troops were new to a Canadian winter, and scurvy raged 
through the garrison. The cold had been intense, and the whole 
army was employed as hewers of wood, as the materials for fires had 
to be brought from the surrounding country ; while so active had 
been de Lévis’ operations, that almost every stick of firewood cost a 
skirmish, Throughout the winter there had been constant rumors of 
an advance of the French forces, and the whole garrison looked 
forward to its appearance with joy ; any change was better than their 
miserable existence, cooped up within the city-walls on that cold and 
barren rock. Murray looked upon Quebec in no other light than that 
of a strong cantonment, and he determined to make his stand, not 
behind its weak landward wall, but on the ridge of heights which at 
the distance of some 800 yards commanded, the town. De Lévis, 
however, proved to be too quick for him, and a row of eight block- 
houses was all he had constructed, by way of defence on these heights, 
when on April roth the ice in front of Quebec began to break up. 
The advent of the French might now soon be expected. On the 23d, 
24th, and 25th, Murray tried to execute his projected lines, for which 
a provision of fascines and every necessary material had been made, 
but found it impracticable, as the earth was still covered with snow 
and everywhere impregnably bound up with frost. He had as we 
have seen placed an outpost at the mouth of Cap Rouge river ; and 
the ice having finally given way on the 23d, and the enemy being 
expected before long, he recalled his outpost from Lorette to Ste. 
Foye, broke all the bridges (25th), and closing the city gates, awaited 
the attack. 

At 2 aA. M. onthe morning of April 27th, the watch on the Racehorse 
sloop-of-war heard a distressful noise on the river. He at once 
notified Captain McCartney, who called away a boat’s crew to pick 
up the unfortunate man, whoever he might be. The same south-east 
gale which we have seen buffeting de Lévis’ soldiers on their night- 
march, agitated the surface of the stream, and the boat’s crew with 
much difficulty succeeded in rescuing a man whom they found floating 
on a large cake of ice. He was brought insensible on board the 
Racehorse, and was found to be attired in the uniform of the French 
artillery. _It was two hours before the efforts made to resuscitate him 
were successful, but the news he then gave to his rescuers amply 
repaid their trouble. He was, he said, a sergeant of artillery, who 
with six men had been upset on the afternoon of the 26th off St. 
Augustin. His companions were drowned, but he had swum and 
scrambled amid the cakes of ice till he found one large enough to 
float him ; the ebb-tide had swept him down to the Isle of Orleans, 
and the flood brought him back near the vessel, when he had called 
for help. He belonged to de Lévis’ army, ten thousand strong, which 
had advanced, he said, as far as St. Augustin, and there learning 
that the river-road was guarded by a detachment at Cap Rouge, had 
set off for Old Lorette. Captain McCartney no sooner heard his story 
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than he had him carried ashore in a hammock to repeat it to Murray, 
who at once ordered the drums to beat the long-roll, and hurrying out 
with five regiments, took post, as has been seen, at the outlet of the 
Suéde road, to cover the retreat of his detachment from Cap Rouge. 

Regarding Quebec as a wretched fortification ; possessing a very 
fine train of field-artillery, while his enemy had none ; feeling confi- 
dence in his own soldiers, and perhaps despising the French, whom 
seven months before he had seen retire in panic after a ten-minutes’ 
fight — Murray resolved to try the chances of an action in the field, 
which he felt sure would result in a victory ; while in case of a defeat 
he would still be able to make a stand behind the city wall. He 
therefore in the night of the 27th called in his outposts from Pointe 
Lévis, united all his forces, and issued the necessary orders for the 
army to march out of the city the next day and take post on the field 
of their victory the year before. 

The designation Plains of Abraham, which is now confined to the 
narrow field that is pointed out to the tourist in the vicinity of the 
Wolfe monument, was applied in 1760 to the whole plateau, from the 
cliffs that overhang the St. Lawrence, to the ridge of heights which 
under the name of the Coteau Ste. Geneviéve forms the boundary of 
the valley of the St. Charles. It stretched in a gently undulating 
plain, unencumbered by hedges, and occupied only by a few detached 
houses, from the city-wall to Sillery wood. About half a. mile 
from Quebec it was intersected by a low swell of land, whose general 
contour may still be traced by the remains of what are known as the 
Martello Towers. This swell was called the Buttes-A-Neveu, and 
here Murray had erected his blockhouses. Dipping slightly as ‘it 
rolled westward, the plain again rose in another swell at the distance 
of about three-quarters of a mile from the Buttes. This second line 
of heights stretched across the plain, trending somewhat to the west- 
ward, where it communicated with some woods which bordered the 
St. Lawrence shore. Near the edge of these woods a small redoubt 
covered the road from the Foulon (Wolfe’s Cove) to the plains. 
Going across the plain from the St. Lawrence, the wood receded 
rapidly towards the left, till at the Ste. Foye road the plateau, with 
the exception of a few trees around a building known as La Fontaine’s 
house, was quite unobstructed back to the house. 

The Plains of Abraham were, and are still, traversed by two roads. 
Of these the most southerly, known as the Grande Allée or St. Louis 
road, left the city at St. Louis Gate, and running to the village of 
Sillery, continued thence to Cap Rouge. It was the highway to 
Montreal. Parallel with this, at an average distance of a little over 
a quarter of a mile, ran the Ste. Foye road. Before the conquest it 
was the favorite drive of the Quebec deli, and is to-day the most 
beautiful in the vicinity of the city. It left the wall at St. John’s 
Gate, ran to Ste. Foye, and thence to Cap Rouge. Parallel with this 
road, and at an average distance of three hundred yards, stretched 
the Céteau Ste. Genevieve, which bounded the Plains of Abraham to 
the north. Walk out on the Ste. Foye road about a mile and a half 
beyond St. John’s Gate, and there will be found on the right of the 
road a handsome fluted bronze column on a stone base, adorned with 
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emblems and inscriptions, and surmounted by a statue of Bellona. 
It was erected in 1863 by citizens of Quebec in commemoration of 
the battle of Sillery Wood, the statue being the gift of Prince 
Napoleon. It stands in an open field on the brow of the Céteau 
Ste. Genevitve, overhanging the valley of the St. Charles, along which 
creep the suburbs of St. Roch and St. Sauveur. Beyond the 
limit of the level ground the hills rise terrace-like, beautiful with the 
verdure of gardens, and rendered still more attractive by the endless 
succession of villas, farm-houses and villages which dot the rising 
ground at intervals, till they are lost in the distance ; while far away 
behind Lorette, Charlesbourg and Beauport, the blue summits of the 
Laurentian highlands swell upwards to the sky. This monumental 
structure marks the site of the windmill, house, tannery and out- 
buildings which in 1760 were known as Dumont’s Mill, and which to 
a certain extent blocked up the plain between the Céteau Ste. 
Geneviéve and the Ste. Foye road. 

This whole plain, dotted with trees, was on the morning of Sunday, 
April 28th, 1760, covered with dissolving wreaths of snow. The 
French van under Bourlamaque occupied the buildings at Dumont’s, 
and extended towards the right, so as to hold the redoubt at the 
head of Wolfe’s Cove, up which their supplies were to be brought. 
They were also scattered along the centre in an attenuated line. 
The rest of the army stretched to the rear of the left, occupying the 
houses along the road as far as Ste. Foye Church. 

General Murray’s army, 3100 strong, issued from the two gates of 
St. John and St. Louis about 8 a.m. of the 28th, and marched in 
column along the roads. With the exception of a few camp-guards, 
he had mustered his whole force, and each soldier carried pick and 
spade, as if to make a renewed attempt at intrenching his position on 
the heights. Twenty brass field-pieces, French guns, known as the 
Palace battery, were dragged by five hundred of the soldiers, and 
were distributed two to each battalion. When a little ways out of 
town, the heads of columns saw the enemy’s advanced parties some- 
what above a mile off. When they reached the slopes of the Buttes, 
Murray caused his columns to deploy into line of battle, the “thin 
red line,” two deep, taking as much room as possible that they might 
not be outflanked ; for although de Lévis had left several detachments 
in his rear, and many of his men had fallen out on the march, he still 
outnumbered the English two to one. Amherst’s (15th), Anstruther’s 
(58th), 2d battalion Royal Americans (60th), and Webb’s (48th), com- 
posed the right brigade under Colonel Burton; Kennedy’s (43d), 
Lascelles (47th), Highlanders (78th), and Townshend’s (28th), the left 
brigade, commanded by Colonel Fraser ; Otway’s (35th), and 3d bat- 
talion Royal Americans (60th), formed the reserve. Major Dalling’s 
corps of light infantry covered the right flank, and Captain Hazen’s 
company of rangers, with 100 volunteers under the command of Cap- 
tain Donald Macdonald, covered the left. 

While his line was forming, General Murray rode forward to recon- 
noitre. He saw the enemy’s van scattered thinly across his front, 
about three-quarters of a mile in advance. Some of them appeared 
to be throwing up earthworks, while others were drawing the charges 
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from their pieces, rendered unserviceable by long exposure to the 
rain. Behind this thin screen, the main body, hurried up by de Lévis, 
was advancing in column, stretching out three miles to the rear. The 
first three brigades were directed to the right, for the French general 
had no desire to be pushed from his hold on the path leading up 
from Wolfe’s Cove. His troops, as they advanced from the road to 
form line of battle, clung as much as possible to the shelter of Sillery 
Wood ; but at this moment they were leaving its protection and moving 
forward into line, so as to throw their left into Dumont’s Mill. 
Murray deemed this a lucky moment to attack, and galloping back to 
his own troops, by this time deployed, he ordered them to advance, 
dressing to the right. 

Murray’s line moved forward about one hundred paces from the 
ground on which it had formed, when the field-pieces opened fire. 
They were well served, and the French skirmish-line was soon smashed 
in. The three guns, which de Lévis had brought up with so much 
labor, replied, and the battle began in earnest with an assault upon 
Dumont’s Mill. Major Dalling with his light infantry attacked the 
grenadiers who were stationed in the house and mill and drove them 
out. The French rallied and re-took both buildings, forcing their way 
in by the door and driving the English out of the windows. The 
light infantry quickly returned the compliment, and again drove out 
the grenadiers. This hand-to-hand conflict might have resulted in the 
total destruction of both parties —the French grenadiers in fact were 
reduced at the close of the action to fourteen unwounded men — had 
not events in another part of the field rendered Dumont’s for a timé 
neutral ground. 

The French left and left-centre when formed into line was found to 
be in hollow ground some forty paces from the English right, where it 
was galled by a murderous discharge of grape without the means of 
reply, the three field-pieces being stationed near the cove. Some of 
the regiments were already shivering under the stress laid upon them, 
and others were actually retiring. De Lévis therefore resolved to give 
up his hold on Dumont’s, and withdraw his left and centre to some 
little hillocks which stretched in front of Sillery Wood, and if 
necessary even to the wood itself, where La Fontaine’s house, five 
hundred yards in rear of Dumont’s, would serve as a new point d’appui 
for his left. By so doing he not only gave his men a chance to re- 
form in safety, but might also draw the English from their favorable 
position, for they now occupied the heights which had been held by 
the French advance-guard before the action. His right, meanwhile, 
holding unto the St. Lawrence cliffs, would be in a position to out- 
flank Murray should occasion offer. 

This retrograde movement, exactly similar to Wellington’s change 
of front at Fuentes d’Onoro, was a delicate one; but supposing that 
the experienced Bourlamaque was in command, de Lévis simply sent 
the necessary orders to the left by M. de Lapusse, adjutant of the 
Guienne regiment. Bourlamaque, however, had been wounded and 
carried off the field a short time before, so that when the adjutant 
arrived the left wing was without a head. Misunderstanding the 
scope of the orders, he called out to the different battalions to right- 
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about-face and march to the rear. As some of them were within 
twenty paces of the English line, they could not do so without breaking 
up. By this time too the vigorous attack of the English right and 
centre had made itself felt ; some of the French battalions were 
already in full retreat, and the others, obeying the orders given by 
M. de Lapusse, the centre and left as far as Dumont’s Mill bent 
back in disorder. Major Dalling and his light infantry pressing the 
retreating troops, soon spread in front of the English right in such a 
manner as to obstruct the fire of the field-pieces, which had heretofore 
been plied with such good effect, and Murray sent Major Dalling 
orders to regain the flank of the army. The tide of English success 
had now reached its flood. 

Upon the left of the French was posted Colonel d’Alquier, a cool, 
intrepid old officer, in command of the regiments of Béarn and La 
Sarre, who had arrived on the field just as the grenadiers were a 
second time driven from Dumont’s. When he heard the orders de- 
livered by Lapusse,—“ What sort of order is that!” he exclaimed ; 
then turning to his men,—“ It is not the time now, my boys, for you to 
retreat, when at twenty paces from the enemy ; clap your bayonets on 
and move forward; that’s the best thing for you to do.” His men 
obeyed and followed the tough old veteran, who, though shot through 
the body, led them against the English right on the edge of the Céteau 
Ste. Genevitve. They caught in flank Dalling’s infantry striving to 
regain its position in line, and handled it so roughly that it retired to 
the rear, and could not be again brought into action. The struggle 
in this part of the field now became warm, d’Alquier striving to make 
his foe relax his grasp of the Céteau Ste. Genevitve ; Murray ordered 
the 35th from the reserve to support the right. 

De Lévis, who had withdrawn somewhat to the rear to arrange for 
his change of front, no sooner saw the disorder in the centre, where 
the Montreal militia under Repentigny was the only battalion which 
held together, than he galloped back to the point in peril. As he 
reached the centre he saw d’Alquier’s charge and Murray’s move to 
reinforce. The left seemed likely to hold its own, matters were going 
well on the right, and the French general determined to let the centre 
go. Ordering what troops he still had in hand on the right-centre to 
advance, he hurried through a heavy fire towards the St. Lawrence 
cliffs. 

At the beginning of the action, the Canadians and Indians, who oc- 
cupied the little redoubt at the outlet of the road from Wolfe’s Cove, 
had been driven back. In vain did dela Corne St. Luc strive to keep 
his Indians to their work ; ambuscade and scalping-party were their 
modes of warfare, and, having no stomach for field-pieces and platoon- 
firing, they soon fled to the woods, where, keeping up a spattering 
fire as the waves of battle surged towards them, they hovered like 
birds of prey, waiting till the end of the action would leave them free 
to reap a rich harvest of scalps. De Lévis, however, had sent his 
greatest strength to the right ; his field-pieces were there, and being 
well served, played with effect on Colonel Fraser’s wing. The 
brigades on the French right, having formed under cover of the wood, 
advanced to recapture the redoubt. Macdonald and Hazen after an 
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obstinate resistance were driven back ; this uncovered the 28th, which 
was also obliged to give ground, and at this very moment Colonel 
Poularies with the Rousillon regiment, anticipating de Lévis’ orders, 
pressed forward to turn their flank. The French commander now 
saw a glorious victory within his grasp ; the enemy was letting go his 
hold of the St. Louis road ; if, now, he could throw a brigade still 
farther to his own right, so as to completely outflank them, he might 
roll up their line and push it off the Ste. Foye road and the Céteau 
Ste. Genevitve into the valley of the St. Charles—thus cutting off its 
retreat to Quebec. He sent word to the La Reine regiment to this 
effect, but through some error, instead of clinging to the St. Lawrence 
cliff till they had passed the English line, they attacked at once. 
Meanwhile the English left under Colonel Fraser was making an ob- 
stinate resistance. Fraser’s Highlanders (78th) being uncovered by 
the retreat of the 28th, fell back fighting. In vain did Murray send 
to their support the 3d battalion of the 60th from the reserve, and the 
43d from the centre, where he had now nothing to fear. “ Fairly 
fought down and reduced to a handful, they were obliged to yield.” * 
The disorder spread through the whole line ; under d’Alquier’s vig- 
orous assaults the right relaxed its hold on the ridge of Ste. Geneviéve, 
and the English army was soon in retreat. The 47th, which having a 
small rising ground in its front, had been in a measure protected from 
the enemy’s fire, still held its own, but as the regiments to right and 
left had both retired, it too had to fall back or be surrounded. 

The defeat was complete ; the killed and wounded were left on the 
field, and as it was impossible to drag off the field-pieces through the 
wreaths of snow which encumbered the ground, they were all spiked 
and abandoned to the enemy. Some of the regiments broke up, 
others retained their formation; but the retreat was very rapid, and 
so demoralised was the army that if the French had pushed them 
close, they might, it has been said, have entered the city. De Lévis, 
however, was ignorant as to how weak the fortifications were on the 
landward side, and the resolute front presented by the last regiment 
which retired led him to check the advance of his own men (who had 
been roughly handled by the enemy’s artillery) when they reached the 
Buttes. 

The action had lasted one hour and three-quarters, and was equally 
honorable to both parties, for the French superiority in numbers was 
compensated by the English superiority in guns and in position. The 
English lost 300 killed and 700 wounded ; the French about 2000, in- 
cluding 114 officers, the greater number of casualties on their side 
being due to the English field-pieces, and also to the fact that most 
of their army had to deploy from column under the close fire of a 
line of battle. Within a space of half a mile square, 3000 men were 
stretched in the snow, and, taking into consideration the numbers en- 
gaged, the.battle of Sillery Wood may rank with such bloody conflicts 
as Zorndorf, Eylau, and Borodino.t When the French army moved 
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forward in pursuit, the Indians issued from the wood and commenced 
another Fort William Henry massacre, but de Lévis hurried back to 
the field and quickly put a stop to it. 

Thus ended the first step of his campaign ; he was solidly estab- 
lished before Quebec, and if the help from France arrived in time, 
the colony might yet be saved. 


VI. 


On the night of the 28th the French vessels arrived at Wolfe’s 
Cove, and the next day the labors of the siege began. Trenches 
were opened and the construction of four batteries commenced. The 
artillery and stores were landed at the Cove, and dragged up the 
steep and slippery path to the Plains of Abraham. The construction 
of the batteries was a matter of great difficulty, for they had to be 
cut out of the solid rock, and the earth brought from a distance in 
sacks. De Lévis’ untiring exertions stimulated his men, and the work 
amid all its disadvantages went bravely on. Meanwhile Murray was 
not idle. All the garrison, and even the soldiers’ wives, were kept 
hard at work; new embrasures were cut, the parapet strengthened, the 
heavy guns on the port-side brought over, and a steady fire kept up. 
Besiegers and besieged alike strained their eyes down the St. Law- 
rence for the approaching fleet. At length, about eleven in the fore- 
noon of May goth, a frigate was seen steadily advancing up stream 
under a light southeast breeze. Was she French or English? Did 
she bring help for the ruined colony, or was she the advance-guard of 
a fresh array of foes? The question was soon solved. She reached 
the basin, the red cross of St. George flew from her masthead, a salute 
of twenty-one guns thundered from her sides, and a boat left her for 
the landing-place to announce that she was the Leostoffe frigate, and 
that Lord Colville’s fleet would soon arrive. “No tongue can express 
the intensity of the pleasure which pervaded the minds of the whole 
garrison at this time. Officers and men mounted the ramparts opposite 
the French camp, and hurrahed continuously for an hour, throwing 
their hats up in the air. The city, the enemy’s camp, port, and the 
neighboring country for several miles around resounded with [their] 
acclamations and the booming of cannon, for [the] soldiers, in the 
delirium of their joy, did not tire of salute-firing for a long time.” * 

Far different were the feelings of the besiegers, but de Lévis would 
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not allow his hopes to be dashed. His cheery voice awakened the 
depressed spirits of his men. The Leostof was only a wandering 
vessel, he said ; in a day or two now the French fleet must arrive. 
Surely their country would not leave her gallant little army to perish. 
They had a soldier’s duty before them, and they must doit. Let them 
hurry on their work ; let them prepare to mount the guns, which had 
almost arrived, and when help did at last come, a day or two would 
suffice to reduce the city, and the colony would be safe. Encouraged 
by his precept and example, they redoubled their exertions, and on 
May 11th opened fire, but with small effect. The French guns were 
12- and 18-pounders (they had only one 24-pounder), and although 
the best in the colony had been selected, most of them were on the 
second day unfit for service, and the remainder soon threatened to be 
in the same state. Meanwhile 132 guns replied from the city. Many 
of them were 64- and 48-pounders brought from the harbor-face. 
Their fire was crushing and told two miles behind the French lines. 
Powder began to fail, and de Lévis reduced his fire to twenty shots 
per gun in the twenty-four hours. He could only hold his lines, but 
to them he clung grimly on. Whatever lay in him to do, that he did. 
Crouching under the terrible fire, he kept a firm grasp on the plateau, 
and day and night strained his eyes in eager watching for the longed- 
for succor. Nor had his calculations been erroneous, for “ matters 
had come to such a pass that had a French fleet appeared first in the 
river, the place must have fallen.” * 

At last hope and fear were alike at an end. About nightfall of 
the 15th of May there appeared the Vanguard sloop-of-war and the 
Diana frigate. Early next morning they passed with the Leostoffe 
above the city, and attacked the French vessels. The Pomona was 
run ashore, the A/sa/anfa was driven to Pointe-aux-Trembles and 
burnt ; all the rest were destroyed except the 4a Marie, which threw 
her guns overboard and escaped. Then dropping down, the English 
frigate anchored off Sillery and opened a fire on the exposed flank of 
de Lévis’ lines. In vain did he strive to reply with two small field- 
pieces. His flank was battered in, his batteaux stove and sunk, so 
that he could embark neither artillery nor stores, while a crushing fire 
dominated his lines in front. Bitter were his thoughts as night drew 
near. Vain had been his untiring exertions during the long winter to 
collect supplies and to raise an army from a colony already drained 
of men ; vain the toilsome advance over a broken road for 180 miles 
from Montreal; vain the terrible forced march through snow and 
storm over the shaking quagmire of the Bijou marsh ; vain the gallant 
struggle with the English field-pieces on the Plains of Abraham. 
France had given up the colony and abandoned the remnant of her 
little army to its fate. To de Lévis and his veterans there was left 
but the duty of fulfilling all that military honor required of them. On 
the night of the 16th of May de Lévis destroyed what stores he could, 
threw his guns into the river, and commenced his retreat for Montreal. 

Hunger again assailed the army and it could not remain together ; 
like water spilled on the sand it vanished away. Fifteen hundred 
regulars under Dumas were stationed in observation from Pointe-aux- 
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Trembles to Jacques Cartier river ; 500 were sent to reinforce Bou- 
gainville at Isle-aux-Noix, 540 with de la Corne St. Luc marched to 
the upper St. Lawrence. De Lévis hurried from point to point ; he 
strove to keep up the spirits of the despairing colonists, to reassure 
them as to their rotten currency, to raise their courage for another 
struggle. In his letters to France, giving an account of this last cam- 
paign, the one thought ever present to his mind is the desire to do his 
duty. Like the English general who half a century later conducted 
an equally disastrous retreat through the mountains of Galicia, his 
constant theme is, “ will his country be satisfied ?”* He made several 
attempts to delay the English on their passage up the St. Lawrence, 
but they were fruitless ; for having command of the river, they could 
pass beyond his posts, and continually getting in his rear, compel him 
to retreat. He visited Bougainville at Isle-aux-Noix, urging him to 
hold on to the last. From there he writes with a quiet irony: “The 
crops present a fine appearance ; but if we shall be able to cut them, 
it remains to be seen whether we shall enjoy them, and who will eat 
them.” f 

His army existed only in name ; provisions, warlike stores, every- 
thing was lacking ; there was only gunpowder enough for a single 
battle ; the Canadian troops had all deserted to fight over the miser- 
able remnants of food which the colony still contained. The total 
number of troops under arms was reduced to 2200 land forces and 
goo marines, but a year of this fruitless struggle against every kind 
of evil fortune had not tamed the haughty spirit of their leader. He 
was no unworthy descendant of those lions of Judah whom his family 
proudly claimed as kinsmen, “The troops are well-disposed and 
courageous” he writes; “. . . we shall endeavor to concentrate. 

If the enemy are not cautious, we shall profit thereby, and 
attack the body of their troops which is first in advance . . . 
Assure the King I will do all in my power for the glory of his arms 
and the preservation of this colony.” 

Meanwhile, all the outworks of the colony were beaten in. Havi- 
land, with 3300 men, left Crown Point on Aug. 11th, and on the 27th 
Bougainville abandoned Isle-aux-Noix. Amherst, who was now fol- 
lowing the Ontario route, left Oswego Aug. 5th with an army 10,000 
strong. At Fort Lévis he encountered Pouchot with 200 men. The 
hero of Niagara defended himself with his usual gallantry, and 
destroyed one of the English vessels ; but all his officers and half his 
garrison being disabled and his fort in ruins, he surrendered on the 
25th, and Amherst, still slow, but sure as fate, advanced down the 
river, brushing de la Corne St. Luc and his handful of men like flies 
from before his path. The navigation was intricate and unknown to 
the English, and the rapids, which seem so insignificant to the traveller 
on the St. Lawrence steamer, were a serious matter for the batteaux 
(64 of them and 88 men were lost at the “Cedars” alone), but they 
pressed steadily on, and on Sept. 6th the army disembarked at La 
Chine. Haviland from the south, and Murray from Quebec with 3500 
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men and a powerful fleet, arrived below the city, and the Island of 
Montreal was beleaguered by 17,000 men. 

De Vaudreuil offered to capitulate for the colony, and the terms he 
proposed were accepted, with one exception, on which (it has been 
said in memory of the William Henry massacre) Amherst insisted— 
the troops must lay down their arms and not serve again during the 
war. This was by no means to de Lévis’ taste, and he wrote Amherst 
to procure a mitigation of the terms, but without effect. He was the 
highest military officer in the colony, and he felt that with him rested 
the honor of the French arms. He was responsible for the lives of 
the soldiers under his command, not only to preserve them, but also 
to dispose of them to the best interests of their king and country. As 
has been mentioned before, his opinion of the requirements of mili- 
tary honor was a high one. What he might have done had he been 
in Metz in 1870 with 180,000 men and 3000 guns at his batk, is 
matter of conjecture ; what he offered to do at Montreal in 1760, with 
2200 men and a few rusty cannon, is matter of history. In behalf of 
his officers and men he addressed a protest to de Vaudreuil.* 

The article in question, he said, was in conflict with the King’s 
service and the honor of his arms, and must be accepted only at the 
last extremity ; since it deprived the State, during the present war, 
of whatever services eight battalions of land-forces and two of marine, 
who have acquitted themselves with courage and distinction, might 
render it. In consequence, he demanded that de Vaudreuil should 
break off negotiations and determine on a vigorous defence. “We 
have still a little ammunition should the enemy wish to attack us 
sword in hand, and to give battle should the Marquis de Vaudreuil 
be willing to try his fortune. If the Marquis de Vaudreuil through 
political motives thinks himself obliged to surrender the colony now, 
we ask of him permission to retire with the land-forces to St. Helen’s 
Island, in order to sustain there, in our own name, the honor of the 
King’s arms ; resolved to expose ourselves to.every sort of extremity 
rather than submit to conditions contrary thereto.” Then rallying 
his 2200 vete,ans around him, this fierce war-dog prepared to sally 
out with his whelps to a hopeless contest with an army of 17,000 men. 
De Vaudreuil, however, peremptorily ordered him to make the troops 
lay down their arms, and the other officers, not emulating this Cato- 
like obstinacy, interfered. De Lévis bowed his head beneath the yoke 
of the capitulation ; but it galled his stiff neck, and he refused to 
exchange with the English general any of the courtesies usual on 
such occasions. 

Thus fell the rule of France in Canada. She was weighed in the 
balance and found wanting ; her kingdom was taken from her and 
given to an alien race, to enter upon a brighter and happier future 
under a new régime. Its fall was worthy of its history ; although it 
lacked the thews and sinews which alone could sustain a protracted 
struggle, it possessed in a high degree that nervous strength which 
for a season can accomplish much. Among those whose gallant 
deeds have added such an air of romance to the history of New France, 
no name shines with a brighter and a clearer light than that of Fran- 
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gois Gaston de Lévis, the leader of her armies. He returned to 
Europe, to new campaigns ; he rose to be Duc de Lévis, Marshal of 
France, Governor of a province ; but no period of his life is more 
honorable to his memory than those weary months when, by his 
untiring exertions, his electric hopefulness, his dogged resolution, he 
sustained for a whole year the hapless fortunes of New France, worn- 
out, bankrupt, starving, and abandoned. 
“?Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius, we’ll deserve it.” 


E. H. L. 
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ITH statelier splendor than a monarch shows 
Who spreads his purple of magnificence 
To awe the city into reverence, 
The setting sun on this lone desert throws 
A flood of light, in mingled gold and rose, 

As lavish as if here, from crowds immense, 
Should rise acclaiming voice of frankincense, 
Stirred by the grandeur that such grace bestows. 

God’s richer blessings with as generous hand 

Impartial, from his throne are borne adown, 
Even to the very loneliest in the land. 

Look but beneath the cruel-seeming frown, 
And learn of latent love to understand 

How every cloud dissolves beneath its crown! 


Mary B. DoDGE. 











A LAWYER’S JOURNAL. 


EBRUARY.—I have sometimes arrived at the conclusion that I 
have made a great mistake in my choice of a profession. I had 
no decided bent for anything else ; I did not disdike the idea of 
reading law in my uncle’s office, and finally my mother wished it. 
So here I am at twenty-five, badly off enough. I have never had a 
case. I have done alittle office-work ; I have administered an estate ; 
I have gone into court and heard other men argue cases. My mother 
died the year that I was admitted to the bar, so that my legal career 
is no longer a matter of moment to her. I have no other relatives to 
care whether I succeed or not. At the very bottom of my heart I 
realise that I am a vagabond by nature. I would rather be out West 
somewhere, mining, digging, editing a newspaper perhaps —I fancy 
I could do that ; at all events I could write the poetry for the Poets’ 
Corner. They do say that a man who can ae is sure to be good 
for nothing else: 7 rhyme. 

To-day, after having had my breakfast at the long, lonely, crowded 
hotel-table, I sauntered down the street with my cigar in my mouth. 
As usual, I made for the river. It is a habit of mine to stand for half 
an hour at a time with my hands in my pockets staring at the river, 
the sunlight on its surface, the ships coming and going. Sometimes 
I am not surprised that I have made sucha bad out of it with my 
profession. I doubt whether a client has ever tried my door, found 
me away, and turned off disgusted ; but if he ever did, 1 should never 
know it. Sometimes I do not go to that den of mine all day long. 

As I stood on the wharf, the sun shining, the breeze blowing, a 
little steamboat came puffing and panting up. It had been up the 
river, where a set of poor, shiftless farmers lived. They had no produce 
at this season to bring down to the market in our little town ; I won- 
dered vaguely why the deck of the boat was crowded as it was this 
morning. I stood by, having nothing better to do, and watched the 
passengers come ashore. A few shabby men and boys, with bags of 
potatoes and cabbages; then a little group headed by a man, who 
might have been a minister, who was followed by a woman carrying a 
baby, and with two children clinging to her skirts. As they passed 
me, one of the children stumbled and fell. I stooped to pick it up 
and to say a word of consolation. The woman stopped, laboriously 
extracted a handkerchief from her pocket and dried the child’s tears, 
and attempted to hush its sobs in rapid, caressing German. She 
pushed back her veil, meanwhile. I never saw anything more beautiful 
than this woman’s face. It was, however, more the beauty of a child 
than of awoman. Such a rounded face, every curve so exquisitely 
tinted ; bright, soft, shy, hazel eyes, straight nose, a steady, delicate 
color in the cheeks, full red lips, parted over small white teeth. The 
upper lip was perfectly straight, although short, and imparted an air 
of firmness and resolution to a face that would otherwise have been 
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singularly childish, almost babyish. The face touched me; there 
was a grieved look on it that I found myself striving to account for. 
The party went to a third-class inn near the wharf, and presently I 
saw the man issue forth alone. He came towards the boat and 
inquired of the captain how soon he would leave for Greenbriar again. 
When the captain told him at four o’clock, he nodded and walked off 
again up town. I then bethought myself of following his example. 
I started up the street, composing a poem as I went about a beautiful 
young mother with hazel eyes and a tearful smile. I was walking 
slowly in a brown study, when I suddenly turned the corner of the 
street that led to my office, and ran up against Bob Whyte. “Hello!” 
he said, “ you are off the track as usual. There has been a parson- 
looking fellow hammering away at your door for ten minutes. He 
has gone to Sharpe’s now ; lost a client. Hope you had a pleasant 
walk to make up for the inconvenience.” 

“A parson-looking chap? I wonder if it can be possible that —” 
but Bob was off before I could finish my remark. Bob is a 
clerk in a bank ; an old friend of mine, and knows my ways. A week 
later: not a soul came near me all the rest of thatday. But I fin- 
ished my poem and sent it to the Zyreto be published. My copy 
must have been very blind ; there were so many mistakes in it that 
I was quite in despair when it appeared the next week. I had had a 
vague hope that the woman I had written it for would see it, and I 
knew that she would not be able to understand it unless the English 
was very simple and plain. 

March.—This afternoon I was strolling about the park, when I saw 
Mrs. Hope and her sister coming. I like Mrs. Hope, and there is 
something about her sister which attracts me strangely. Mrs. Hope 
is so well-poised, so bright, so handsome, and her sister is exquisite. 
There is a saintliness about both of them; only one is of the St. 
Margaret, the other of the St. Agnes type: St. Margaret who con- 
quered the dragon of worldliness and led it in chains by her side; 
St. Agnes of the apart face, the apart life. I saluted, and would have 
passed on, but Mrs. Hope said: “ Mr. Angel, I have a case for you. 
A woman in distress needs a champion : will you espouse her cause ?” 

“On general principles, yes,” I replied. 

“ Now, that is really not fair,” cried Miss Agnes,—I never remember 
the young lady’s rea/ name—“ Jeanie, you must explain. And don’t 
commit yourself, Mr. Angel, without due reflection ; you might do more 
harm than good.” 

“In the first place then, Mr. Angel,” explained beautiful, animated 
Mrs. Hope, “1 am a Committee-woman. I am one of six ladies who 
make it their business to visit the jail.” 

“You fulfil the prayer the Church makes, that mercy may be 
extended upon all prisoners and captives.” 

“Last month a woman was taken there on suspicion. She was 
accused of murder. Her husband died suddenly-six weeks ago, 
under very suspicious circumstances. There are facts which appear 
to implicate her. I do not believe she is guilty ; but she must be 
proved innocent. And she hasnomoney. And the counsel employed 
by the State may or may not do her justice.” 
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“T wish I were a better lawyer, Mrs. Hope. But such as they are, 
my services are entirely at your disposal.” 

“ Stop! stop! I don’t want you to put itin that way. I don’t want 
you to plead the woman’s cause until you conscientiously believe her 
to be an innocent woman. Go to see her first, and then if you think 
you can undertake the case, you will be doing a charity. But being 
the man you are, you will probably do her more harm than good, as 
my sister says, if you try to get her off against your conscience.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Hope, for the trouble you have taken to analyse 
me.” 

“You do not give me many opportunities of seeing you. What I 
know of you, I am obliged to guess at. Do you always intend to 
lead a hermit’s life, Mr. Angel ?” 

“T shall be very glad to come to see you, Mrs. Hope,” I said, 
frankly. “ Isuppose I am an unsociable creature, and that is the long 
and the short of it. I do not often feel disposed to seek out my 
fellow-men.” 

“Then you mean to go to see Mrs. Heimniss ?” Miss Agnes said, 
with a very earnest look in her eyes. 

“Yes, I will certainly go, and then I will call and let you know the 
result.” 

The two sisters walked on. I lounged about by myself a while 
longer, then I turned towards the town. I walked down the dingy street 
that led to the jail, and having obtained admittance, made my errand 
known. I was shown upstairs to a long hideous room, with a coarse 
creature in the dress of a woman lying on a narrow iron bedstead at 
one end of the room, and with a lovely graceful figure walking rapidly 
up and down the room, hushing her baby —a lovely figure, with the 
lovely face I had seen once before —on the wharf. I went forward 
and showed her my card. “ Mrs. Hope asked me to come to see you,” 
I explained. “I ama lawyer. If you care to have me take hold of 
your case, I am willing to do so; unless, having heard your statement, 
I find myself unable to help you.” 

I said all this very slowly. She fixed her beautiful hazel eyes upon 
me and listened attentively ; but she gave me the impression that she 
was listening more with her eyes than with her ears. “Do you under- 
stand me?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “I understand ; but I speak but a few words.” 

Then I tried German. I contrived to piece out a conversation with 
her by means of the two languages. A perfect sympathy was estab- 
lished between us. All the chivalry of my nature was aroused. This 
woman — young, beautiful, defenceless— was in danger of her life, 
charged with a hideous crime; if there was justice in the land, I 
would get it for her. 

She was a very remarkable person—evidently a woman of the 
people, and yet with a quaint simplicity about her that would have 
done credit to the manners of a duchess. Like all persons of her 
class in her country, her diction was good. I took out my note-book 
and began to take notes of what she said. 

“Would the gentleman allow me,” she suggested, “I could write 
down all these things he would like to know. I can write. My 
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father was a merchant, and he had me educated. Would you like 
me to try to write all that you have ask me in one paper?” 

“T think that would be a very good plan,” I replied. “Then I 
would be sure to have your own statement without the risk of mis- 
understanding you. I can read German better than I can speak it.” 

I rose to go. She rose too, one little girl clinging to her skirts. 
Another had fallen asleep on the hard boards at-her feet. The baby 
she had laid on a bed when I had come in and had stated my errand. 
“T thank you for coming,” she said ; “I was beginning to feel out of 
hope. My trouble is very great.” 

“T hope I can help you. I will do my best,” I replied. At the 
door I turned back to look at her. She had taken a seat again, and 
had rested an elbow on a table, her head on her hand, in an attitude 
of the deepest dejection. The little child had climbed up on her lap, 
and had laid its cheek caressingly against hers in mute consolation. 
She a murderess ! 

Next day she sent me the paper she had promised. Here itis. It 
is written on coarse blue foolscap paper, in a beautiful German hand, 
clear and even as engraving. 


Her Srory. 


I was born in Elsass. My mother died when I was a little girl, 
and my father married again. His second wife had a son a year or 
so older than I was, with whom I was brought up. His name was 
Conrad Deifel. My name is Rosalia Heimniss now ; it was Rosalia 
Griinberg then. My father brought me up to no trade, but I worked 
hard in the house ; and I took care of the children, and I sewed. A 
German girl of my class is not apt to be idle. For two or three years 
I was engaged to be married to Johann Heimniss, who came over to 
America, came back home again, and there saw me and asked me to 
marry him. During the three years that he was away again I sewed 
and I knitted and I planned, and by the time he was ready for me I 
had ready a great chest of linen, and household stuffs also, stout and 
good, such as one has in the old country —a great chest-full. I have 
the same chest still, and the things are still almost as good as new. 
Our German goods are very strong and good. During all the time I 
was getting ready I saw much of Conrad, as he was after a while my 
father’s apprentice. To tell the truth, we were never very good friends. 
He liked Gretchen Schultz, who lived across the way, and he took no 
pains to please me. I in return was not as amiable to him as I might 
have been. He was at an awkward, clumsy age for boys. In short, 
there was never anything in the least like a love-affair between us. I 
mention this because since then my enemies have said that there was. 

I married Johann, and we came to America to live. My father 
made no objection to my going: It was better I should be married, 
and a poor girl was not likely to have many offers. So we came into 
this State to live, and Johann opened a store at Greenbriar, up the 
river. Before that he had lived in this town, but he had not done so 
well here. There we made money at first. We had two children, and 
we were prospering until about two years ago. 
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One day Johann took a letter out of the post-office, which he handed 
tome. It was from Conrad Deifel. He had made up his mind to 
try the new world, and as he would rather be with friends, he was 
coming to Greenbriar. Johann was a good, kind man, but he had 
his likes and dislikes. He never liked Conrad. He thought he was 
quarrelsome, and he also thought that he had a wild, unstable 
character. Conrad was not religious. Johann did not go to church 
himself, but I have often heard him say that he thought that religion 
was the only support in life. Yes, Johann believed ; and that is a 
good thing to remember, since he is dead. 

“ Johann,” I said, “ what is it to us whether Conrad goes or stays ? 
He will probably soon grow tired of Greenbriar ; then he will leave 
again. In the meantime, of course he is the kind of man it is to our 
advantage to be friends with.” That was my advice to Johann from 
the beginning. I have often heard it said that women have a keener 
instinct than men. I think this is certainly true. 

Conrad came in one night when we were at supper. A neighbor 
from the country, Frau Sindel, was at the table with us; she had 
come into town to do-a little shopping. Conrad shook hands with 
Johann, and then he flung his arms about me and kissed me in his 
rough way. Johann did not like this. He said: “See here, Conrad, 
Rosalia is a married woman now, antl I don’t want any one to kiss 
her but myself.” “She and I were brought up like brother and 
sister,” Conrad said, half laughing. “But you are sof brother and 
sister,” Johann persisted. Meantime, Mrs. Sindel sat by, staring. 
Since, I have heard that she has told of that meeting in her own way, 
and has said that Conrad and I met as lovers, and that Johann was 
justly jealous. I was a married woman, as Johann had reminded us 
— Conrad, I mean—I had my home, my children. What was this 
wild, ill-mannered young man to me? 

Conrad stayed in Greenbriar. He wanted to go into business with 
Johann, but Johann was not willing. He opened a store himself, a 
grocery store, but where liquor was also sold. It was not a very 
respectable place, as all the neighbors will tell you ; still, it is a money- 
making business. It is surprising that Conrad did not make more 
money ; he was a bad business-man, I suppose. He lost, lost. He 
borrowed of Johann twelve hundred dollars, first and last, which have 
gone, the Saints know where. 

Johann finally urged the payment of this money. We were not 
doing so well either at that time, and he needed it ; we had not been 
doing well since the panic. Conrad made excuse after excuse, but I 
knew.perfectly well that he did not mean to pay—could not. I could 
read him ; I have said I had instincts. I begged Johann to humor 
him, to be patient, but Johann would not listento me. He threatened 
Conrad, finally, with the law, and Conrad knew that if Johann had 
him sold out, he would lose every penny he had. He had explained 
to us that he had put the money Johann had lent him into a railroad, 
which had suspended payment for a while ; as soon as it paid again, 
he would sell out. He had been disappointed ; he had expected 
these stocks to rise instead of to fall, as they had done. I think at 
one time Conrad really meant to pay Johann, but Johann did not 
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humor him as he should have done. On the contrary, he lost no 
opportunity to reproach him and to press him. Johann loved his 
money better than anything else in the world ; but then, on the other 
hand, he had worked hard for his money, and here was half of what 
he owned in the world gone all at once. 

The crisis came when a fire burnt down our store, with all our stock- 
in-trade. Johann had now no ready money ; it was necessary that 
he should get back what Conrad owed him before he could begin life 
again. He put the matter into a lawyer’s hands, and he said that 
Conrad must be pushed to the wall. Then Conrad proposed a com- 
promise. He offered to sell out his store to Johann, only reserving a 
small interest in it for himself ; and he proposed that Johann and he 
should run it together. It seemed a fair enough bargain. Johann 
finally concluded to close with it. I, for my part, was thoroughly 
averse to any arrangement that would bring the two men together ; I[ 
feared trouble from the very beginning. 

As a matter of course, we saw more of Conrad than we had done 
before, after this arrangement. I was obliged to be a good deal in 
the store, because we had a great deal of custom and the two men 
kept no clerk, and in that way I was thrown with Conrad. After a 
while, he proposed to come and board with us. I was opposed to 
this also ; why, I could hardly have told you. Nevertheless, Johann 
agreed. He was always very anxious to turn a penny here and a 
penny there ; but from that time out there was no peace. Johann 
held his tongue to Conrad, but he was all the harder and more unjust 
tome. He was jealous of Conrad, in a word. 

Three or four months ago, my husband fell sick. I have no doubt 
his illness was brought on by his worries; although the doctor called 
it typhoid. He was sick in bed for weeks, during which time the 
doctor was to see him once, sometimes twice, a day. After he became 
convalescent, the doctor’s visits became less frequent, perhaps only 
every few days. During all Johann’s illness, Conrad was very consid- 
erate and helpful. He always wett to the apothecary’s for me, and 
he sat up at night with Johann often. Meantime, he assured me 
that he was making money for himself and for us. -No one had more 
custom in Greenbriar. 

One afternoon he offered to stay with Johann while I took a walk. 
There was a calico dress I wanted to buy for myself, and a pair of 
shoes for Annie. I was very glad to go. I had had no chance before 
this for a breath of fresh air for weeks. I was gone an hour or so. 
When I came down the street again where we lived, there was quite a 
little crowd around our house, and the doctor drove up just as I 
arrived. He jumped out of his wagon, and ran upstairs before me. 

Dora Miller, our next-door neighbor, ran up to me and pulled me by 
the arm. “ Mrs. Heimniss,” she said, “ isn’t it awful ? Your husband 
is dead.” She was a rough girl ; it did not occur to her to tell me 
the news more gently. I stared about me. Plenty of anxious, 
terrified faces, but no one contradicted Dora. 

I got upstairs as best I could. The room where Johann lay was 
full of people. Conrad stood near the head of the bed, as white as 
Johann pretty near, and Johann was stiff and cold. The doctor was 
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working over him, and he stayed there working over him for an hour 
or more, but life was gone. Conrad’s report was that he had been 
attacked with convulsions. He had called in the neighbors, and had 
sent for the doctor, but help had been in vain. Johann had died 
“ awful hard,” the Millers said, who had been present. 

Then came the funeral after the inquest which was summoned, and 
which returned the verdict which is the cause of my being here. 
Johann had been a favorite among his neighbors, and Conrad never 
was. It was whispered about from the very first that Johann had 
come to his death by foul means. There was an examination of the 
body, and poison was discovered. I suppose there can be no doubt 
that Johann really was poisoned, because not only the doctor in 
Greenbriar testified to the presence of strychnine, but also a doctor 
here, to whom the substance was sent that they found in Johann’s 
body. Then came ugly whispers. People are so hard, especially 
women. These women in Greenbriar hunted me down with a dreadful 
hate, as though I had been a wild beast; the Sindels, the Millers, 
especially. Women always have selfish motives for their opinions 
and their actions. These women had. Conrad had always had a 
foolish trifling way about him ; he would always be fooling around with 
some girl or other. Lisbeth Sindel and he had been nearly engaged 
at one time ; and it was certainly not Dora Miller’s fault that he had 
not been engaged to her. They had taken it into their heads that he 
would have liked them better if it had not been for me ; and so they 
hated me, and said that Conrad and I were lovers, and that between 
us we had murdered Johann, so that Conrad might get rid of his debt 
to Johann, and so that he and I might get married after a while. At 
first these were only suspicions, hints. ‘They hardly disturbed me; I 
felt so innocent. Besides, I meant soon to go away from all these 
people and return to Elsass. I had an understanding with Conrad 
that he should pay me my share out of the business ; then I meant 
to go. 

it fell upon me like a thunderbolt when I was arrested. Conrad 
was arrested the same day, but I was brought to this jail a day or so 
before he was. He was allowed to remain in Greenbriar long enough 
to close our store and to collect some debts he had, as well as to pay 
some money he owed. 

I saw you the day I came here on the boat. The minister of our 
church in Greenbriar came with me. He promised me that he would 
try to find a lawyer for me before he went back to Greenbriar, so that 
I might put my case in his hands. As I stood at the window of the 
little tavern near the wharf, I noticed you still standing where I had 
passed you. I asked your name of the landlady. She told me, 
adding that you were a lawyer. I had a strange feeling that you 
could help me. I asked the minister to try to find the office of a 
lawyer named Angel, and to put the case in his hands. But I was 
shy about telling him that you were the lawyer I meant, standing 
there before us ; he might think it strange. He went to your office, 
but you were still out. He then went to a lawyer called Sharpe, but 
he declined to do anything for me unless I could pay down his fee, 
and what money I had was locked up in the store. Then Mrs. Hope 
came, and then you came ; as usual, my instinct had not deceived me. 
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I have tried to say as little as possible about Conrad ; but you have 
told me that I must tell you all I know, and have no reserves with 
you. May Heaven forgive me if I am mistaken, but I believe that he 
poisoned Johann. Either he killed him or Johann killed himself; for 
he certainly died of poison, and the latter I cannot believe. Johann 
was a man who lived in the fear of Heaven. Besides, he was a good 
husband and father, and he desired to live for his children and for 
me. In spite of his harshness to me, as I have related, he was fond 
of me. 

I understand that Conrad denies the crime, says very little on the 
subject, but insists that the murder cannot be proved on him. I do 
not understand law, but it appears to me that circumstances are very 
black against him. I can’t help feeling that there was every motive 
in this case for a bad man to have taken another man’s life. 

My life is in your hands. I am young; happiness may be before 
me, and other good things that go with life, and I have my poor little 
children to live for. I should like to live; but more than this, I 
should like to clear my name. I am innocent. 

RosaLia HEIMNISsS. 


April.—I copied her account of the matter, poor creature, into my 
journal. I like to see her words in my handwriting. Sometimes I 
read those words over, and wonder whether they were written by her- 
self or by myself. I have taken hold of this case with a zeal that has 
surprised myself. I feel as though it were I who am to be tried for 
murder ; as though this woman’s destinies and mine were so closely 
intertwined that if she is convicted I will be convicted too. 

Without letting her know that I had the intention, I went to see 
Conrad. He is not a bad-looking man, tall, florid, broad-shouldered, 
with a heavy tawny moustache. I introduced myself to him, men- 
tioning my profession. He was willing to talk to me, and he had a 
good deal to say about the evidence on which he had been arrested. 
He dwelt very much upon the fact that he and Heimniss had been 
business-partners, and on the best of terms. “If I had wanted to 
kill him, why did I wait so long?” he said. “I saw him every day ; 
I could have dropped a powder into a glass of lager any day. No, it 
will be a hard matter to prove that he and I were not good friends.” 

“ His wife says that you were never perfectly friendly.” 

He stopped, stared at me, looking thoroughly surprised. “ Does 
Rosalia say that?” 

“The crime lies between you and her. It will be hard to prove a 
motive on her.” 

He got up and marched up and down his cell, his hands in his 
pockets. “The neighbors up there have suggested the motive. They 
say that she wanted to get rid of Heimniss to marry me. J say that 
it will be a hard matter to hang a woman on that kind of evidence. 
Heimniss died of poison — good ; but who poisoned him? That is 
quite another thing. Why should not the man have poisoned himself ? 
It may have been an accident, you understand.” 

I have already acknowledged to having been completely vanquished 
by the woman’s lovely face ; at the risk of being considered strangely 
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impressionable I will here admit that Conrad’s rough-and ready speech 
and manner made a most favorable impression upon me. “ Have 
you anything to go upon except mere conjecture ?” I asked. 

“The house they lived in was an old one and overrun with rats. I 
know that they kept rat-poison in the house; I think strychnine, but I 
could not swear to this. The afternoon that Rosalia went out and 
left me alone with Heimniss, he was up and walking about the room. 
He complained of a headache and went to the closet to get a dose of 
either soda or magnesia, so he said ; and he did take a dose of some- 
thing. Afterwards we examined the closet, and found an empty paper 
lying on the shelf ; there Aad been strychnine in it. The soda and 
magnesia were kept in bottles. I think he mistook the one for one of 
the others.” 

“Of course you said so?” 

“Yes ; but I doubt whether any one listened tome. There was a 
great deal of feeling in town, and I had enemies. Rosalia was 
horribly frightened too, and she could not remember this, that, and the 
other.” He came and stood in front of me, staring at me. “ You are 
her lawyer,” he said ; “ well, things looked black for me: but all the 
blacker because I chose to hold my tongue ; she was a woman.” 

He checked himself. I think that as soon as he had spoken, he 
regretted having done so. “How does she look?” he inquired, 
suddenly. “ Does she bear up well?” 

“ Wonderfully.” 

He gave me another curious long look. “It is a strange thing, 
Sir, the power that a woman like that has. She could turn Heimniss 
round her little finger. And as for me ”—he clenched his fist with a 
fierce motion —“ I would peril my soul for her.” 

He was in prison — alone — preying upon himself. The consuming 
passion of his life must eat its way out. I felt —saw — how this was. 
I was sorry for this man. He loved Rosalia. And yet in the bottom 
of my heart I did not believe that he had murdered her husband to 
win her. I asked him a few more questions, and then I went. When 
I told Rosalia afterwards that I had seen him, she changed color 
perceptibly. “He is a bad man,” she said. “ He would injure me if 
he could. But do not listen to him. What did he say to you about 
me?” 

“Not much,” I said. “ Poor soul, he asked for you, however, most 
warmly.” 

I caught a sudden lighting up on her face, but it died right down. 
However, in that flash I read that she knew how wildly the unfortu- 
nate man loved her. I told her what he had told me of the medicines 
in the closet. “ Have you any recollection of having bought strych- 
nine?” inquired I. And she said, No, she had not. 

May.— The trial comes on. I have elicited very few facts that 
would throw any light on the matter. I will be obliged to rely chiefly 
upon negative proof. After all, the evidence that has been brought 
against Rosalia is entirely circumstantial. Even if that cannot be 
disproved, I do not think it will convict her. 

I met Mrs. Hope and Miss Agnes as I was coming away from the 
jail one evening. Mrs. Hope stopped me to ask whether things were 
going on satisfactorily. 
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“Mr. Angel, one would think, to look at you, that it was you who 
were being tried for your life,” Mrs. Hope said. 

“You have put yourself in your client’s case,” Miss Agnes added. 
“Tam so glad that you could make up your mind to do it. Now if 
it had been into a murderer’s den you had to go, you could mo¢.” 

We walked on together. “Is she not a singularly beautiful, inter- 
esting creature?” asked Mrs. Hope. “And there is a sorcery about 
her. A child could not be more simple; and yet she utters such 
profound, shrewd thoughts sometimes. I think that we all three may 
admit to being fascinated.” 

We were in front of Mrs. Hope’s pleasant home —a square brown 
cottage, with a little lawn in front, a fountain, a croquet-ground, 
spring flowers in bloom. “Come in,” said Mrs. Hope, “and Maddie 
shall give you a bouquet.” SolIcamein. The hall-door was open, 
and we drifted into the house presently. A pretty chintz-furnished 
morning-room on the right /ooked a cordial welcome as I glanced in. 
There was a picture in crayons on an easel. “What a beautiful 
poetical head!” I was about to say, when Miss Agnes— Miss Maddie, 
I mean—laughed and blushed, and asked me if I recognised my 
own counterfeit presentment. 

“Maddie means to call her sketch ‘ Enthusiasm,’”” Mrs. Hope ex- 
plained. “TI trust you do not resent the liberty she has taken.” 

“T am honored,” I said, staring at myself. “Of course it is as 
much better looking than myself as a friend’s ideal is nobler than the 
real person. May I call you a friend, Miss Madeline?” 

“You may indeed,” she said, quite warmly, and she bestowed a 
friendly smile upon me. But the next moment there was a far-off 
look in her eyes as she put a finishing touch to her picture. A 
woman with an art has only a fleeting interest for a mere human 
being, unless indeed ‘he has the kind of head that will serve as a good 
study for a sketch of “ Enthusiasm” or what not. Miss Agnes had, 
moreover, not only an art, but a mission. She had dedicated herself, 
with all her lofty, delicate soul, to a higher life than is usually lived 
by mortal maidens. To my mind, it spoils a woman to be self- 
absorbed ; a simpler woman is more to my taste—a woman about 
whom children cling, a woman who when in trouble appeals to you 
for protection in utter, dependent helplessness— such a woman as 
the poor, beautiful creature whom I am trying to save. 

The trial is to come off to-morrow. A number of witnesses have 
been summoned from Greenbriar ; among them the Sindels and the 
Millers, of whom Rosalia spoke to me. The Dora Miller she men- 
tioned is a coarse, violent young woman with a venomous tongue. 
She does not measure her words in maligning Rosalia. She insists 
that she and Conrad were on terms of the greatest intimacy, and that 
Conrad, after the death of Heimniss, boasted that he and Rosalia 
would be married very soon. These people all agree that Heimniss 
was fearfully jealous of Conrad, and that he was often heard to 
quarrel with his wife in consequence of the objections he made to 
their intimacy, but that he and Conrad continued to be on good 
terms to the last. This tallies with Conrad’s own account, but poor 
Rosalia no doubt saw behind the scenes when the two men perhaps 
were less disposed to be amiable. 
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The first day of the trial is over. I have succeeded in proving that 
Rosalia’s character was good ; I have produced letters written to his 
friends in Germany, in which Heimniss speaks of her in the highest 
terms. I have called up one or two persons in Greenbriar — the 
minister, the doctor, the minister’s wife —to testify to her devotion 
to her husband during his illness ; but it will be necessary for me to 
prove that her feeling for Conrad was not a friendly one before I can 
go any further. All the evidence brought forward by the prosecution 
will go towards implicating the two together ; all the drift of sus- 
picion looks that way. 

Fune.— It is all over. She is cleared ; I can hardly tell how. I 
did my best for her, and I believe in my soul that I did all that 
mortal man could do ; and her chances for acquittal were small. The 
mass of circumstantial evidence gathered volume when it was finally 
presented. The impression was undoubtedly given to the jury that 
Greenbriar believed Conrad Deifel to have been her lover. What 
saved her was this. I produced a letter written by her to Conrad, in 
which she rejected his advances with scorn, and heaped terms of 
reproach upon him. The date of this letter was a week or so before 
the death of Heimniss—at the very time when, according to the 
theory of the prosecution, she was scheming to become Conrad’s wife, 
having gotten her husband out of the way. How did I obtain this 
letter? Conrad sent for me the day before the trial and put it in my 
hands. It had been sent to him through the post-office, and fortu- 
nately he had kept the envelope with the official mark still on it. He 
was pale as death when he gave it to me. “This will clear her,” he 
said. “Of course it leaves me as badly off or worse than I was 
before ; but I’ll take my chances when my trial comes off.” There 
was a strange, baffled look in his eyes when he said this. I felt, it is 
needless to say, a sincere compassion for him ; but at the same time 
I felt that I was confronting a mystery. He did not speak his 
thought ; he held his own counsel. 

Conrad’s trial went very hard with him. He gave me the impres- 
sion of a man who braces himself to receive all the blows that fate 
has to deal. It was proved on him that he persecuted Rosalia 
Heimniss ; that her husband was jealous of him ; that he and Heim- 
niss were not on good terms. It was further proved that up to the 
time that he was left alone with Heimniss the man was in a state of 
convalescence ; and the chemists had already sworn as to the pres- 
ence of poison after death. The jury found him guilty of murder, and 
he was condemned to die. The case seemed to be very plain against 
him, but I had doubts, misgivings. I did not believe him to have 
been guilty of the crime of which he was accused. 

I was, my one case over, a very idle man again. My time hung 
heavy on my hands, so that I might as well be doing one thing as 
another. I bestirred myself in Conrad Deifel’s behalf. I endeavored 
to have his sentence commuted to a term of years in the penitentiary. 
I had a certain amount of influence — powerful friends, and so on. 
For the first time in my life I was glad of this, now that there was a 
question of using these means to save a man from death. But my 
chances of success seemed small. There was a strong feeling just then 
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against the civil power turning aside the decrees of justice. One or 
two men who had been tried and condemned had been bought off 
from the gallows by their friends, and the press had taken a stand in 
favor of seeing the laws executed ; but I worked hard to get at least 
a reprieve. 

Meanwhile Rosalia had left the prison with her children. She 
expressed a great unwillingness to return to Greenbriar, which unwil- 
lingness I could very readily understand. I had so arranged matters 
that the business in which her husband had been engaged had been 
closed out, and the ready money that it yielded had been invested for 
her. Deifel made no objection to this arrangement ; in fact, did what 
he could to remove all obstacles in the way of a settlement. Rosalia 
rented two or three rooms in a respectable part of the town and 
settled down there with her children. This was the German part of 
the town more especially, where her own country-people lived, some 
of them being indeed quite well-to-do. Rosalia had, I was glad to 
see, been taken up by these people. She was made quite a heroine 
of after the trial. Poor thing! this was a feeble compensation for all 
that she had undergone. I saw her occasionally ; but after I began 
to interest myself in Conrad Deifel, to my great pain I perceived that 
she regarded me with distrust. There was even an air about her at 
times as though she were afraid of me. Once or twice when I came 
into her room suddenly, she started violently and looked at me with 
an apprehensive look, as though she expected me to tell her some 
terrible piece of news. 

Fuly.— My efforts have been in vain; Conrad Deifel is to suffer 
the penalty of death. I went to see him and break the intelligence of 
my failure to him. He received it with a face of stone. It is remark- 
able how this man has changed. He was an average specimen of the 
German tradesman of the middle class when he was first imprisoned, 
burly, florid, slightly domineering ; but he gives me the impression 
now of a man who has held himself in a vise for months. The con- 
stant effort at self-control has hardened him. When we parted, he 
shook hands with me. “It won’t hurt you,” he said; “I am an 
innocent man.” I believed him. 

I had made up my mind to take a step which I knew would be 
regarded by my friends and acquaintances — relatives I had none — 
as the legitimate consequence of my.eccentric career: I meant to 
marry Rosalia Heimniss. For some reason I did not look forward to 
her denying my suit. Perhaps this was an excess of vanity on my 
part ; if so, it was punished. I had never been in love ; I had gone 
through life dreaming and romancing, and now suddenly the eyes of 
my soul were opened. I realised what I was doing ; she was not in 
my own station ; she was comparatively uneducated ; she was under 
the shadow of a cloud ; but, I loved her. 

Perhaps it was a heartless act on my part, but love is selfish, I 
went straight from my interview with Conrad to her. Her very 
presence always soothed me. But I did not find her alone ; a portly, 
showily-dressed German confectioner was with her, whose place of 
business was near by. He left soon after I entered ; then with smiles 
and a blush or two she told me that she was going to marry Herr 
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Siiss. I had been mistaken: she had not thought of me at all as a 
lover; or if she had thought of me, it had been only as an alternative. 
She meant to marry whom she could, and the first suitor was the 
favored one. Thus reasoned my first jealous rage, and no doubt the 
conclusions were not very far wrong. 

How shall I tell the rest? The day after Conrad Deifel’s execution, 
a letter was brought to me by the keeper of the jail. This was only 
a week or two after the interview I have alluded to with Rosalia. In 
the meantime, I had not seen her again. I had condemned myself 
to a relentless self-discipline, by means of which I proposed to forget 
her if I could. I had done penance by going to see the unfortunate 
Conrad, and I have a feeble hupe that I solaced the last hours of his 
misery. The tears stood in my eyes as I tore open the letter that he 
had left, with orders that it was to be delivered to me after his death. 
Here is the letter: 


“Honored Sir and faithful friend :—I write this on the brink of 
eternity. A dying man does not trifle with truth. I have discovered 
your secret. Itis not strange to me that you should love her ; but you 
are good and pure, and I do not wish her guilty fate to be united to 
yours. She zs guilty. I knew it, but I valued her life more than I 
do my own, and I am willing to die for her. The afternoon she went 
out and left me with Johann, she gave him what she said was a dose 
of soda, before she went out. The paper from which I saw her take 
the powder which she used was found afterwards to have contained 
strychnine. She and Johann had not been on good terms lately ; he 
had tried her patience. Often and often during his illness she has 
told me that she hated him. I think that she did not look forward 
to an investigation at all. She thouglit no one would ever know, not 
even me ; but when the excitement arose, she was frightened of course, 
and it so happened that it was in her power to throw the blame on me. 
I forgive her: even now, dying by her means, I love her. There was 
a time when she loved me. If I could go out of jail to-morrow, a 
free man, I believe she would marry me. It is strange that this 
thought should comfort me, but it does. We were brought up as boy 
and girl together. If her parents had not made her marry Heimniss, 
who was better off than I, she would be my wife now; but she is not 
the woman for you. ConrRAD DEIFEL.” 


I never showed this letter to any one. Naturally, I never used it 
against Rosalia. She had been tried for her life, and acquitted. 
Besides — 

Years later. Agnes and I walked out to the cemetery to-day, to 
carry flowers to her mother’s grave. My wife stopped in front of a 
pretentious marble slab, and read on it, Rosalia Siiss. “It was 
through that woman that I first knew you, Philip,” she said. 

“ And over her, as you know, I once wasted a great deal of senti- 
ment, and wrote a great many bad verses,” I replied. 

“Tt was your time of verse-making and sentimentality,” she said. 
“You had the attack very badly, perhaps because you had it later 
than most young men.” 

K. R. L. 
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THREE OF SHAKSPEARE’S MERRY MEN. 


TOUCHSTONE, THE CourT Foot. 


‘ ° 
ND now we step within the magic circle of a play even more 
pastoral than Wéinter’s Tale. The characters are all swept 
quickly away from the atmosphere of subtle intrigue, and the mental 
tortures of the life we call civilised, into the Golden Age ; and in the 
land of forest-glades and of sheepcotes in the skirts of the forest, all 
happens as you ike it, and hence the name of the play. Bright, witty, 
swift-speaking Rosalind, so cheerful and quick-witted, so tender and 
womanly in spite of her man’s attire, is the charm of this play ; but 
she is not its raison détre. To soothe Shakspeare’s dear friend, 
Southampton, and Essex, the friend’s general, was it written, when 
loss of court-favor and rage against the faction which had so success- 
fully intrigued against them rankled in their bosoms. It is one of 
the few plays put upon the stage by Shakspeare in which can be 
traced any allusion to passing events of historical importance ; and 
the shrewd and ingenious conjecture that it has repeated reference to 
the situation of the party of Essex at the time of its publication on 
the stage (for it was not published in print until 1623), that its whole 
tone was purposely favorable to retirement from the ambitions of a 
courtier’s life, and that its motive was to console and soothe the 
wounded spirit of his gallant friend, lovers of Shakspeare owe to that 
useful scholar, Charles Knight, so lately deceased. 

The play was written in the latter part of 1599, in all probability, 
and was put upon the stage in 1600. It was just at this time that the 
prospects of the Essex party had darkened most. The three noble- 
men most deeply concerned in the dismal scenes which were so soon 
to embitter the last days of Elizabeth were Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex ; Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton ; and Roger Man- 
ners, Earl of Rutland. These earls were not only old comrades-in- 
arms and dear friends, but were connected by family ties. South- 
ampton had married Elizabeth Vernon, daughter of John Vernon of 
Hodnet in Shropshire, a cousin of Essex’s. Rutland had married 
Frances Sidney, Lady Essex’s daughter by her first husband, the 
renowned Sir Philip Sidney. In their plots and discontents was also 
concerned Sir Christopher Blount, third husband of that lovely and, 
alas! frail Lettice Knollys, who had been successively the wife of the 
gallant Walter Devereux, Earl Robert’s father, and of his bitter foe, 
the ambitious and unprincipled Earl of Leicester. -To this party we 
must add the most dangerous element in it, the scheming and too 
enchanting Lady Penelope Rich, the daughter of Walter Devereux 
and the Lady Lettice, and sister of the younger Essex. She is famous 
in our literature as the Stella of Sidney’s Sonnets. Her mother being 
a cousin of Anne Boleyn’s, Essex and she were of kin to the Queen. 

In September 1599, Essex, exasperated and alarmed at the private 
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information he received in regard to the intrigues which Raleigh and 
Cecil were carrying on against him at Court, came back from Ireland 
without permission and under Elizabeth’s heavy displeasure. Eliza- 
beth was incensed with him for three things: first, for his venturing 
to appoint Southampton General of the Horse ; then, for his treating 
with Tyrone, when she had ordered him to fight ; and lastly, for his 
presuming to exercise his right as a commander in the field to make 
knigh{s, among them her godson, Sir John Harrington, the translator 
of Ariosto. 

She was particularly angry with her Lord Deputy in Ireland for his 
bold conduct in the case of Southampton. That impetuous spirit was 
always in hot water, whenever he came near the Court, and peculiarly 
offended her by daring to marry one of her maids-of-honor without 
her permission. Yet Essex, with whom he had served in the expedition 
to Cadiz in 1596, and the next year in that against the Azores when 
he was knighted on the field by his admiring leader, had thought 
proper, contrary to the Queen’s instructions, to appoint him General 
of the Horse on his arrival in Ireland in 1598. Elizabeth admonished 
Essex to displace him, but was silently disobeyed. 

The scene of Essex’s rude and forced interview with the Queen in 
her closet, after he had ridden in hot haste to gain admission to her 
presence before his enemies could have time to dissuade her from 
seeing him, is familiar to all. His earnest entreaties seem to have 
won her heart back for a time ; but the recollection of the plight in 
which he had seen her, and of his violence in forcing his way into her 
presence, coupled with the whispers of the hostile clique that he was 
growing too powerful and popular, and was plotting to dethrone her, 
embittered her mind against him. She had grown to fear him as 
much as she loved him, and his enemies had contrived to make her 
very affection for him the means of fresh disgusts, and so she ended 
by banishing him from the Court. 

Moreover, the Lady Rich, intriguing with James of Scotland, was 
guilty of the folly of ridiculing the Queen in her letters. This secret 
correspondence fell into Cecil’s hands, and increased of course the 
danger of her party. Essex was committed to the custody of the 
Lord Keeper Egerton (not Bacon, as is sometimes said, the elder 
Bacon having died long before, and the younger not rising to that 
dignity till many years later), while Rutland and Southampton and 
the rest of the party passed their time and alleviated their anxiety by 
“going daily to the plays,” as the Sidney Papers tell us. It was at 
this time, in the spring of 1600, that Knight conjectures Shakspeare 
to have put this gentle pastoral play on the stage, that its healing influ- 
ences might soothe their wounded feelings, and reconcile them to 
their banishment from Court and loss of Court favor. 

Imagine these friends, sore from the bruises they had caught in trying 
to soar on eagle’s wings to the highest pinnacle of ambition’s temple, 
listening with growing sympathy to the eloquent words which are the 
first we hear in the Forest of Arden and from the banished Duke: 


Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious Court? 
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Here feel we but the penalty of Adam,— 

The seasons’ difference,—as, the icy fang 

And churlish chiding of the Winter’s wind, 
(Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say, 
This is no flattery,}—these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing: 

I would not change it. 


Imagine the deep interest with which they would hearken to all the 
varying notes in the reported soliloquy of the melancholy Jaques, 
such phrases as “ being there alone, left and abandon’d of his velvet 
friends,” which they would so readily apply to that “ poor sequester’d 
stag, that from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt,” now languishing 
under the Lord Keeper’s custody ; or the — 


Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; 
*Tis just the fashion: Wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 


Imagine, again, how sweet to such war-worn and sorrow-worn souls 
the song of “ Under the greenwood tree”; how touching the memories 
of former greatness evoked by that twice-uttered summary of happi- 
ness in the past : 

True is it that we have seen better days, 

And have with holy bell been knoll’d to church, 


And sat at good men’s feasts, and wip’d our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engender’d. 


Then too a thought of the defection and treachery of friends who 
owed gratitude might well arise at the singing of Amiens’ song of 
“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind ”, in which “man’s ingratitude” and 
“benefits forgot” and “friend remember’d not” are bitterly forced 
on the mind. If Essex, in reading this play at the Lord Keeper’s — 
whither no doubt Southampton brought the manuscript, and possibly 
the gentle player himself — if he thought not of Bacon, the richly 
gifted Francis Bacon for whom he had done so much, but who was 
soon to use all his great power against him—#if he thought not of 
Bacon then, he certainly must have recalled the words of the song 
within less than a year, when the bitter sting of the young counsellor’s 
ingratitude added a pang to the hour of trial and condemnation. 

The play, then, belongs to this period in the Essex tragedy. With 
the later incidents we have nothing todo. ‘The removal from Essex 
House of Lady Leicester, Lady Essex, Lord and Lady Southampton, 
Mr. Greville, and Mr. Bacon, by the Queen’s commands, and the 
arrival there of Essex as a prisoner under charge of Sir Richard 
Berkeley ; the Queen’s bringing Essex to trial to answer for his con- 
duct in Ireland before the Council, and employing Bacon to draw up 
the declaration against him ; his exile from the Court, and his chafing 
in retirement until he seems to have become almost insane; and his 
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rash attempt on the 8th of February, 1601, which brought his head to 
the block and put his friends into imminent danger — are matters for 
the historian, and need be only alluded to here. 

Now this historical and biographical group of associations is in 
itself of great interest ; but I should not have gone out of my way 
to connect the fates of Essex and Southampton with the play. The 
truth is, the tragedy of Essex is not merely connected with the 
play ; it is intimately connected with the character of Touchstone. 
He carries, seemingly, the memory of the Court with him into the 
Forest of Arden more vividly and regretfully than any of the other 
characters. His talk gives the keynote of the play, and best serves 
to point the contrast between the two lives, the life of the Court and 
that of the forest, and to show how contentment may be found away 
from the dangerous delights of royalty’s favor. He it is who says of 
the shepherd’s life : “In respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me well; 
but in respect it is not in the Court, it is tedious.” Yet it is of him 
that Celia truly says: “ He’ll go along o’er the wide world with me.” 
He misses the Court more than the rest, yet he can be merry and 
marry in the forest. Let us follow him with a light foot. 

He first appears to summon Celia to her father’s presence, on which 
occasion he swears “ by mine honor,” which oath he says he learned 
“of a certain knight, that swore by his honor they were good pan- 
cakes, and swore by his honor the mustard was naught”; and in the 
careless drollery which follows, the false and frivolous atmosphere 
of the Court is with a few light touches made manifest. ‘Touchstone 
is not a man of many words, and yet we have not listened to him 
long before we find him a shrewd observer and an utterer of sound 
sentences. When the courtier Le Beau tells of the prize-fighting, and 
speaks of it as sport that the ladies have lost, the jester’s commentary 
is, “ Thus men may grow wiser every day! It is the first time that 
ever I heard breaking of ribs was sport for ladies.” 

We do not hear of him again until Rosalind and Celia have deter- 
mined on their flight from Court, with intent to seek Rosalind’s 
father, the banished duke, in the Forest of Arden. Rosalind, being 
“ more than common tall,” is to dress herself in boy’s clothes and be 
called Ganymede ; Celia is to don the garb of a shepherdess and 
style herself Aliena. Rosalind proposes to her cousin to steal “the 
clownish fool” out of the Court, since he would be a comfort to their 
travel ; and Celia, confident of his devotion to her, assents at once to 
the project. 

When he does appear again, it is at their journey’s end ; and here 
in the forest the faithful jester shows continually the complex nature 
of his feelings. He has cheerfully consented to accompany them, but 
he yearns withal for the flesh-pots of Egypt. He cares a good deal 
for the physical comforts he has left behind ; and yet his grumbling 
is light-hearted enough, and has an air of pleasant mockery about it. 
While he grumbles, he professes the cheerful doctrine of contentment, 
and is evidently a philosopher of that school which sums up its wisdom 
in the maxim, “ Make the best of everything.” When Rosalind cries, 
“OQ Jupiter! how weary are my spirits!” our materialistic friend 
abjures the sentimental form of the ejaculation with the protest for 
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himself, “I care not for my spirits, if my legs were not weary.” When 
again Rosalind exclaims, “Well, this is the Forest of Arden,” the 
common-sense mind of the courtier fool comments thus: “Ay, now 
am I in Arden: the more fool I! when I was at home, I was in a 
better place: but travellers must be content.” 

It is plain enough that meats and sauces, comfortable lolling, and 
the fun of picking to pieces the follies and whimsies of the courtiers, 
were dearer to him than the green masses of foliage, the gurgling 
brooks and the feathered songsters of the forest ; but he had followed 
his mistress willingly, and was content to abide by the part he had 
chosen. Ere long we shall find him taking some pleasure in the 
humors of the forest life, and making it as much of a home as he 
can, by pairing in the whimsical fashion which suited his taste for the 
grotesque. His amorous propensities, however, were not for the first 
time developed in the forest; they came upon him there simply 
because they were already a necessity of his nature. We have his 
own testimony to the fact that the politic life of the Court had not 
kept him from indulging in tender demonstrations; his absurd account 
of the forlorn state in which he found himself when all enamored of 
Jane Smile, the milk-woman, furnishing the clearest sort of proof that 
Audrey was not the first mistress of his affections. “We, that are 
true lovers,” says he, “run into strange capers ; but as all is mortal 
in nature, so is all nature in love mortal in folly.” However, we 
must not look for constancy to the memories of Court-life on the part 
of Touchstone in this particular. He himself tells us that Jane Smile 
was fast becoming but a memory ; his passion for the charming milk- 
maid, as he says, ‘grows something stale” with him ; and there is 
already room for the “ poor virgin” of the forest, of whom he is soon 
proudly to say, “an ill-favor’d thing, sir, but mine own.” 

Rosalind and Celia buy a sheepcote, flock and pasture, and settle 
in a cottage in the skirts of the forest, hiring Corin to be their 
shepherd. When we next hear from them, it is through the account 
which Jaques gives of his encounter with ‘Touchstone in the forest. 
The banished Duke remarking upon his merry looks, he cries :— 


A Fool, a Fool! I met a Fool i’ th’ Forest, 

A motley Fool.—A miserable world !— 

As I do live by food, I met a Fool 

Who laid him down and bask’d him in the sun, 

And rail’d on Lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good set terms,—and yet a motley Fool. 

“Good morrow, Fool,” quoth I, “No, sir,” quoth he, 
“Call me not Fool, till Heaven hath sent me fortune ”’: 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says, very wisely, “It is ten o’clock : 

Thus we may see,” quoth he, “how the world wags: 
*Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 

And after one hour more ’t will be eleven; 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot; 

And thereby hangs a tale.” When I did hear 

The manag | Fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 


That Fools should be so deed-contémplative ; 
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And I did laugh, sans intermission, 
An hour by his dial.—O noble Fool! 
A worthy Fool! Motley’s the only wear. 


Here we note, first, a real surprise on the part of Jaques in coming 
upon a Court fool in the forest, even clad too in his garb of office ; 
and, again, an equally real surprise in hearing him discourse in such 
fair language, and moralise so like a preacher. . But without dwelling 
on these points, let us consider what inner meaning these words might 
have for the ear of Southampton. It was not alone the fact that they 
conveyed sympathy with the fallen fortunes of his leader and himself 
in their tone of pensive reflection upon the mutability of life. It 
seems to me that there was counsel intended too. Elizabeth was 
old, and her death might be looked for any day. Those pregnant 
words — 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot ; 

And thereby hangs a tale— 


were possibly meant to hint to the friends df Essex: “ Be not rash, 
do nothing violent and premature: the Queen will soon be in her 
grave, and then your enemies will be powerless against you, who are 
sure of the favor of her successor.” How Southampton must have 
regretted that the Essex party had not followed this policy when the 
accession of James gave him liberty once more! That event is briefly 
noticed in Lord Macaulay’s essay on Bacon; and, as it admirably 
puts the relations of some of the most eminent men of the day to the 
party which I believe Shakspeare to have favored, I give the passage: 

“The death of Elizabeth, though on the whole it improved Bacon’s 
prospects, was in one respect an unfortunate event for him. The new 
king had always felt kindly towards Lord Essex, who had been 
zealous for the Scottish succession ; and as soon as he came to the 
throne, began to show favor to the house of Devereux, and to those 
who had stood by that house in its adversity. Everybody was now at 
liberty to speak out respecting those lamentable events in which 
Bacon had borne so large a share. Elizabeth was scarcely cold when 
the public feeling began to manifest itself by marks of respect towards 
Lord Southampton. ‘That accomplished nobleman, who will be re- 
membered to the latest ages as the generous and discerning patron 
of Shakspeare, was held in honor by his contemporaries, chiefly on 
account of the devoted affection which he had borne to Essex. He 
had been tried and convicted together with his friend, but the Queen 
had spared his life, and at the time of her death he was still a prisoner. 
A crowd of visitors hastened to the Tower to congratulate him on his 
approaching deliverance. With that crowd Bacon could not venture 
to mingle. The multitude loudly condemned him ; and his conscience 
told him that the multitude had but too much reason. He excused 
himself to Southampton by letter. . . .” 

It has been conjectured, and it is not to my mind an unreasonable 
view, that it was on this occasion, when the Queen’s death had freed 
his dear friend, that Shakspeare wrote the sonnet :— 


Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control, 
Suppos’d as forfeit to a cénfin’d doom. 
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The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur’d, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assur’d, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now, with the drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes, 
Since, spite of Him, I’ll live in this poor rhyme, 
While He insults o’er dull and speechless tribes : 
And Thou in this shalt find Thy monument, 

When Tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 


This poem I conceive to be put by the poet into the mouth of Lady 
Southampton, who says in effect that neither her own fears nor the 
predictions of the public can bring to an end the lease of life of her 
true love, Southampton, though deemed forfeit and doomed ; that the 
month which it was supposed would not end without her lord’s laying 
his head on the block, had passed harmless by, and they who had 
prophesied his end are mocking their own presage ; that the reign of 
peace has come in with James Stuart, and all doubts are ended in a 
glorious certainty ; that now in this balmy hour, sprinkled with the 
drops of comfort and joy, her loved lord looks fresh, and Death him- 
self gives place to the rescued house of Southampton, while he insults 
over its fallen foes ; and her lord’s memory shall live in the great 
poet’s lines, when the tyrants who triumphed once shall fail to retain 
over their remains the monumental brass. 

But it is time to return to the play and to our jester. We have seen 
that he was met in the forest by Jaques, and greatly impressed him 
with his powers of observation and quaint moralising. But he does 
not appear in his own person, until we find him in the third act giving 
Corin his views on the forest life. “Truly, Shepherd,” says he, “in 
respect of itself, it is a good life ; but in respect that it is a shepherd’s 
life, it is naught. In respect that it is solitary, I like it very well ; but 
in respect that it is private, it is a very vild life. Now, in respect it 
is in the fields, it pleaseth me well; but in respect it is not in the 
Court, it is tedious. As it is a spare life, look you, it fits my humor 
well; but as there is no more plenty in it, it goes much against my 
stomach. Hast any philosophy in thee, Shepherd?” Corin’s answer 
is admirable, and so is Touchstone’s comment on it, that “such a one 
is a natural philosopher.” He now turns to the subject on which his 
mind dwells, the Court life he misses so much, and proves to Corin 
by a fine piece of ratiocination that for never having been at Court he 
is damn’d, since not to have been at Court is not to have seen good 
manners, and not to have seen good manners is to have wicked 
manners, “and wickedness is sin, and sin is damnation.” Corin’s 
answer is of comfort to those exiles from the Elizabethan Court, who 
were eager listeners to their beloved poet’s “teaching in shadows.” 
But in comes Rosalind, reading aloud the verses on her perfections, 
which her lover Orlando had fixed on a tree. Touchstone makes fun 
of them, and burlesques them in very happy style. Soon Celia comes 
in, reading another copy of verses in honor of Rosalind ; and sending 
away the jester and the shepherd, she begins that eager, rapid, and 
very charming chat with Rosalind, which is one of the first of those 
brilliant psychological displays that distinguish this play. In a little 
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time, Orlando is met by the disguised Rosalind, and those rich love- 
conferences, half-mimic, half-real, which sweeten the air of the Forest 
of Arden, fairly begin. 

When we next meet Touchstone, he is with Audrey ; and Jaques, 
lurking behind, is watching them and listening to their talk. But we 
must not listen, until I have cleared up Audrey’s name, the origin of 
which may not be known by all my readers. Audrey is simply the 
vulgarised form of the old Saxon — or as we have learned to say in 
these days, old English — name A2theldrythe or Etheldreda, and was 
a common.and very popular nante in the eastern part of England in 
honor of the saint most reverenced there ; the same saint whose name 
is preserved to us in the word “tawdry,” first applied to the laces sold 
at St. Audrey’s Fair. Audrey, then, is a thoroughly English wench ; 
and her occupation seems to have been that of goat-tender. Sheisa 
most remarkable woman, for she admits that she is not fair. ‘Touch- 
stone’s language to her is certainly not very lover-like ; but the way 
in which he carries out that humor of his, of which he afterwards says 
to the Duke: “a poor humor of mine, sir, to take that that no man 
else will,” is the quintessence of original absurdity, and with all the 
ungallant speeches which accompantiy it, has yet a faint soupgon of 
chivalrous feeling about it, which keeps the grossness of his coupling 
from falling quite out of the range of human sympathy. 

He tells Audrey that he will marry her, and that Sir Oliver Martext, 
the vicar of the next village, has promised to come to that place in 
the forest and officiate on the occasion. The concealed Jaques 
promises himself to witness the meeting. Soon Sir Oliver — it must 
be remembered that Sir was then a clerical as well as an equestrian 
title — comes on the ground ; and Jaques, stepping in, dissuades the 
jester from being married by a hedge-priest. “Will you,” says he, 
“ being a man of your breeding, be married under a bush, like a beggar? 
Get you to church, and have a good priest that can tell you what 
marriage is: this fellow will but join you together as they join wain- 
scot; then one of you will prove a shrunk panel, and, like green 
timber, warp, warp.” ‘Touchstone is not wholly convinced ; but being 
of that easy mind, turned aside by the slightest touch, which seems 
to be characteristic of all the true jesters, he dismisses the hedge- 
priest with the fragment of an old song. 

The romantic parts of the play now make rapid and glowing prog- 
ress ; and when Touchstone next comes before us, he is again with the 
‘“‘ gentle Audrey,” who is not over-well pleased at the dismissal of Sir 
Oliver and the postponement of the marriage. Here comes the scene 
of the jester’s making sport of the loutishness and simplicity of 
Audrey’s forest lover. I shall give it at large, as it is free from any 
“ superfluity of naughtiness,” and shows up finely one of the dear 
delights of Touchstone’s mind. He turns the subject, in his discourse 
with Audrey, from the discussion of the postponed marriage with this 
fine counter movement: “ But, Audrey, there is a youth here in the 
forest lays claim to you.” 


Audrey. Ay, 1 know who ’tis: he hath no interest in me in the world. Here 
comes the man you mean. [£xter William.] 

Touchstone. It is meat and drink to me to see aclown. By my troth, we that 
have good wits have much to answer for ; we shall be flouting ; we cannot hold, 
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William. Good ev’n, rar 

Audrey. God ye good ev’n, V illiam. 

William. And good ev’ n to you, sir. 

Touchstone. Good ev’n, gentle friend. Cover thy head, cover thy head; nay, 
pr’ythee, be cover’d. How old are you, friend? 

William. Five-and-twenty, sir. 

Touchstone. A ripe age! Is thy name William? 

William. William, sir. 

Touchstone. A fair name. Wast born i’ th’ Forest here? 

William. Ay, sir, I thank God. 


Touchstone. “ Thank God”:—a good answer. Art rich? 
William. ’Faith, sir, SO SO. 
Touchstone. “So so”— is good, very oud, very excellent good; and yet it is 


not; itis but soso. Art thou wise? 

William. Ay, sit, I havea pretty wit. 

Touchstone. Why, thou say’st well. I do now remember a saying: “The fool 
doth think he is wise, but the wise man knows himself to be a fool.”” The heathen 
philosopher, when he had a desire to eat a grape, would open his lips when he put 
it into his mouth ; meaning thereby that grapes were made to eat, and lips to open. 
You do love this maid? 

William. I do, sir. 

Touchstone. Give me your hand: Art thou learned ? 

William. No, sir. 

Touchstone. Then learn this of me; To have, is to have: For it is a figure in 
rhetoric, that drink, being pour’d out of a cup into a glass, by filling the one doth 
empty the other. For all your writers do consent, that zfs¢ is he ; now, you are not 
ipse, for I am he. 

William. Which he, sir? 

Touchstone. He, sir, that must marry this woman! Therefore, you, clown, 
abandon, which is in the vulgar, leave, the society, which in the boorish is, com- 
pany, of this female, which in the common is, woman ; which together is, abandon 
the society of this female ; or, clown, thou perishest ; or, to thy better understanding, 
diest ; or to wit, I kill thee, make thee away, translate thy life into death, thy liberty 
into bon lage : I will deal in poison with thee, or in bastinado, or in steel ; I will 
bandy with thee in faction ; I will o’errun thee with policy, I will kill thee a hundred 
and fifty ways ; therefore, tremble, and depart. 

Audrey. Do, good William. 

William. God rest you merry, sir. 


This drollery is very amusing. The arrogant air of superiority 
which the Court jester assumes towards the country lout, is not only 
effective in itself, but is admirably characteristic of the tenacity with 
which Touchstone clings to the memories of that brilliant life by which 
he had once been surrounded ; and the absurdity of the courtier’s 
weapons and the courtier’s terrors with which he threatens the herds- 
man in the simple life of the forest, must have filled with a deep sense 
of the unreality of courtly ambitions those of his hearers whose hearts 
were even then bitter with the sense of wrongs endured from “ faction ” 
and “policy”. Ridicule like this must have had a powerful effect in 
making them for the time willing to forswear the phantom-like honors 
‘which even success in the courtier’s vocation had to offer. 

The reader should remark, for poor Audrey’s sake, that this scene 
utterly disproves her ungrateful lover’s assertion, that he is about to 
take “that no man else will ;” for he has had to flout her forest lover 
from the field ; and it is plain that Audrey would not have been forlorn 
had Touchstone never met her. 

When Touchstone and Audrey appear again, they are still harping 
on the intended marriage ; and they listen to a song of love and the 
spring-time, sung by two of the banished Duke’s pages. It does not 
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appear that Touchstone himself had the gift of song. In this respect 
he differs from most of the jesters, and especially does he differ from 
that gifted musician, Feste, whom he resembles in having some 
tincture of learning, in the mimicry of logical subtlety, in satirical ten- 
dencies, and in light-heartedness and absence of sentiment from his 
nature. Feste’s is the higher zsthetic nature; Touchstone’s, the 
higher moral, since we have no ground for believing that Feste would 
have been capable of the self-sacrificing devotion which Touchstone 
showed in his willingness to accompany his mistress into exile from 
the Court life he loved so well. 

Touchstone and his forest bride appear with the rest of the char- 
acters in the last scene of the play, a large part of which the jester 
fills with his ridicule of courtiers’ quarrels and duels. Jaques tells 
the Duke that Touchstone swears he has been a courtier, on which 
says— 

Touchstone. Wf any man doubt that, let him put me to my purgation. I have 
trod a measure ; I have flattered a lady ; I have been politic with my friend, smooth 
with mine enemy ; I have undone three tailors ; I have had four quarrels, and like 
to have fought one. 


Jaques. And how was that ta’en up? 
Touchstone. ’¥aith, we met, and found the quarrel was upon the seventh cause. 


This “ seventh cause ” he afterwards very fully explains in that pleasant 
summary of the absurd technicalities of the fashionable duelling 
system of the day, which all lovers of Shakspeare are familiar with. 
It is in the course of this valuable commentary, that he utters that 
delicious aside: “bear your body more seeming, Audrey ”— which 
must have always convulsed the gravest readers with laughter. 

The last words we hear from Touchstone are those which finish his 
dissertation on the Retort Courteous, the Quip Modest, the Reply 
Churlish, the Reproof Valiant, the Countercheck Quarrelsome, the 
Lie with Circumstance, and the Lie Direct, with the famous apoph- 
thegm: “ Your ‘If’ is the only peacemaker ;— much virtue in ‘If ’.” 

But he keeps the stage to the end, is'addressed along with the more 
impassioned lovers by Hymen, and receives also along with them the 
parting words of Jaques, who does not seem to prognosticate for him 
and his Audrey any long continuance of wedded bliss, since he “ be- 
queaths ” them to wrangling, adding as his reason for foreboding such 
an end to the jester’s matrimonial venture, “for thy loving voyage is 
but for two months victuall’d.” 

I am afraid that Jaques’ view of the matter was but too apt to 
prove correct. Touchstone certainly went back to Court life with the 
banished Duke’s retinue, when that amiable prince returned to his 
dukedom ; and it is not likely that poor Audrey would shine in that 
sphere. 


C. Woopwarp Hutson. 
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THE LAST CONFEDERATE FLAG ON THE ATLANTIC. 


URING the month of February 1865, while the American civil 
war was still raging, a naval party left the Confederate capital, 
Richmond in Virginia, under orders to make its way out of the 
Southern Confederacy and gain the high seas. The ultimate object 
of the expedition is now of no consequence, as it had no time to 
consummate its intended purpose. Egress from the Confederacy was 
by no means easy. Every port of importance had been captured by 
the Federals or evacuated by their opponents. Lee was holding out 
against Grant’s overwhelming forces in front of Petersburg, and 
Johnston in the Carolinas was rallying the broken Confederates to 
make such head as he could against Sherman’s plundering march, 
but Secessia was virtually shut out from the ocean. The party con- 
sisted of a lieutenant, a master, master’s-mate, assistant-surgeon, and 
twelve men. They would have been rated rather heterogeneously on 
board ship; one or two might have passed for able-bodied seamen, 
others were convalescent soldiers, some were supernumerary officers 
whose companies had been destroyed during the war, and a negro 
teamster completed the number. They were all well-armed with 
cutlasses and revolvers and captured Spencer carbines. The party 
had fifteen days’ provisions, authority to make requisition for the 
wants of the expedition, a quantity of coin for immediate necessities 
when beyond the regions of paper currency, and a credit on the 
Confederate agents at Nassau and Bermuda for further sums. An 
army ambulance drawn by one horse and one mule, and a hack for 
the lieutenant, made up the means of transport ; and with this equip- 
ment the expedition got under way and stood to the northward and 
eastward, outward bound. 
They crossed the Pamunkey river near the Yellow Tavern, and in 
a few days made their way to the shores of the Chesapeake and 
York river in Matthews county. Gloucester Point, within ten miles 
of their bivouac, was strongly occupied by the Federal forces, and 
the strength and number of the enemy’s gunboats rendered opera- 
tions for egress from that vicinity impossible. Moreover, the people 
of the county had weakened in the Southern cause and become 
disloyal. Three prominent citizens waited upon the lieutenant and 
warned him to leave the locality. He demurred to this notice, and 
asked the reason for so extraordinary a demand. This was stated to 
be the fear that the Federal forces would invade the neighborhood 
and bring with them all the inconveniences and annoyances of the 
war. This was not very Satisfactory to the officer, who asked them 
what they proposed to do if he declined. They answered that in that 
case the citizens would betray the presence of the party to the enemy. 
This was rank treason, and the disloyal citizens were seized, sent to 
a party of Mosby’s cavalry, then within a few miles, to be forwarded 
to Richmond under charges. They got to Richmond in a few days 
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and lay in durance till the end of the war, and had plenty of time to 
reflect on the condition of all things in Castle Thunder. 

It was no use staying longer in Matthews county. Besides the 
precarious chances of effecting escape to sea, it was pretty certain 
that partisans of the gentlemen sent up to Richmond would tell their 
story at Gloucester Point. So the lieutenant dispensed with his 
ambulance, and moved along the shores of the Chesapeake to the 
northward. Great care had to be taken to avoid discovery or betrayal, 
for certain sections were infested by Federal spies, and the inhabi- 
tants had been so savagely handled that they had become simply 
tools in the hands of the invaders. 

As the party made its way through the Pine-top country, between 
the Piankatank and the Rappahannock, a notoriously disloyal district, 
a young man driving a cart on the high-road met the officers, who 
were some distance in advance, pulled up and asked them where they 
were going. He was informed that they were deserters going north, 
sick of the war. His reply was so prompt as to show his occupation 
at once: “You need go no further. Come with me to Windmill 
Point ; that is the rendezvous for any of you fellows what want to go 
north. You can get right aboard a gunboat, and they'll take you for 
nothing. I took some down a day or two ago.” 

By this time the rest of the party had come up, and as it was 
perfectly evident that he was a spy and crimp, his horse’s head was 
seized, and in Virginia language he was told to “light down” and 
threatened with immediate execution. He made any quantity of 
excuses and protestations, and offered to betray a picket of Federals 
if he were paid for it. Business relations with this party, however, 
were deemed unsafe ; so he received thirty-nine lashes, well laid on, 
was ornamented with handcuffs, and while his cart was used for 
transportation to the Rappahannock, he followed sadly at its tail. 
On arriving within half-a-mile of the point of crossing, he was dis- 
missed with the warning that his quarters at Windmill Point might be 
beat up at any time, and if he were caught again as a spy, only one 
fate awaited him. 

On the northern shore of the Rappahannock, in Lancaster and 
Northumberland counties, the people, though on the very frontier of 
the Confederacy, were thoroughly devoted to the cause. Supplies to 
the extent of their ability were furnished with cheerfulness and 
alacrity. Information of the movements and strength of the Federal 
cruisers was sought and correctly given by whites and blacks, the 
latter being as anxious as the former for the discomfiture of the 
Abolitionists. A fine large boat, peculiar to this part of Virginia, 
which had been so well hidden as to escape the vigilance of the 
Yankees, was procured. She was a double canoe, built of two trees, 
about forty feet long, with a sharp prow, and clean run aft ; carrying 
two leg-of-mutton sails, with which she would lie close up to the wind ; 
indeed, it sometimes required hard work at the steering-bar, for she 
had no rudder, to keep her off the wind at all. And so the party at 
last commenced operations on their proper element. 

Every night a cruise was made in the bay to intercept and capture 
a vessel fit for going to sea. Night after night, however, passed away 
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and there was no luck. The weather was tempestuous, the March 
winds blew half a gale from the southward and eastward, keeping the 
outward-bound vessels at anchor in the northern Chesapeake. Time 
pressed, and there was nothing for it but to push closer to the enemy. 
They therefore bade farewell to the hospitable citizens of Lancaster 
and Northumberland, and pulled to the northward. The first night 
they reached the Great Micommico river and hid their boat behind 
Smith’s Point. This is the southern point at the mouth of the Poto- 
mac. Just opposite was Point Lookout, one of the principal depots 
for Confederate prisoners ; it was of course guarded by a strong force, 
both ashore and afloat. Possession was taken of the house of a dis- 
loyal citizen, who was kept a close prisoner for the time, although the 
party was represented as one of Confederate deserters. A Federal 
gunboat lay but a short distance from the shore, to protect the light- 
ship during the night, but ran over to Point Lookout in the morning. 
The day was spent in anxious watching ; in the evening the party put 
out and passed close to Point Lookout. The iron-clad monitor Roan- 
oke and three gunboats were there on guard, but the boat passed 
unobserved, and with muffled oars kept on up the Bay to Banca 
Island, just opposite the mouth of the Patuxent. The boat was hidden, 
and the party got shelter in a ruined negro-hut, but no rest. It 
was full of wasps’ nests, and these insects resented the intrusion of 
the Southerners as though their sympathies were all Yankee. They 
stung with great malignity, but there was nothing for it but to fight it 
out and stay indoors. All day the adventurers watched the fleet of 
outward-bound vessels lying in the Patuxent waiting for a fair wind. 
It was determined to attempt a capture of one during the night. 
Towards evening the weather came out fair, with a nice breeze from 
the northwest, and a general movement was observed in the fleet. By 
twos and threes the brigs and schooners got up anchor, spread their 
canvas, and stood down the bay with a free wind. The Confederates 
feared, and with good reason, that the lot would be off before night- 
fall, and felt a pang of disappointment as each eligible craft went 
careering, under a press of canvas, on her way. As the darkness 
increased they manned their boat, and with muffled oars pulled 
directly to the anchorage, to take what they could of what was left. 
About half the distance had been made, when a large schooner was 
made out coming down from the northward. The boat was put nearly 
in her track, and they lay on their oars while she neared them 
rapidly. 

“Schooner ahoy!” hailed the Lieutenant. “What schooner is 
that?” 

“ St. Mary’s, from Baltimore for Norfolk and Charleston. What 
boat is that?” came in reply. 

“Boat from United States gunboat Freeborn. I want a tow to 
Point Lookout. Heave a line!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir. All right!” 

In a moment the men bent to their oars, the boat was alongside, the 
line was thrown and made fast, and the Lieutenant stepped aboard 
the schooner, where her captain and mate stood to receive him. 

“Chilly weather, Captain. We are pretty well cramped, I assure 
you. Chasing blockade-smugglers at this time of year is no joke.” 
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“That’s so. Had any luck?” 

“Not a show. The game is pretty much over now. I'll let my 
men come aboard and get the turns out of their legs, and tow the 
boat astern.” 

“Come aboard, men ; lash the oars ; bring up your arms and keep 
them dry.” And the Confederates, all armed, were at once on the 
deck of the schooner. 

“ Make yourselves comfortable, men,” said the schooner’s captain. 
“ Will you and your officers walk into the cabin? I'll run close into 
Point Lookout, and you can cast off close alongside the Freeborn.” 

“Thank you. Never mind altering your course ; I will let one of 
my fellows keep a lookout, and let me know when it is time to cast 
off ; and I am only too glad to get below. Come along, master.” 

In the snug and prettily-arranged cabin of the schooner were four 
passengers for Norfolk, who greeted the newcomers cordially. A 
bottle of Bourbon whiskey stood upon the table, and its contents 
were diminished speedily by the usual civilities. 

The good qualities of the schooner formed the topic of conversa- 
tion. She was a fine one, just out on her first voyage — this was to 
Charleston, then just opened to the Federals. Her cargo was sutler’s 
stores, comprising nearly every necessary — clothing, boots, blankets, 
provisions, liquors, &c., &c.— in fact, a general assortment. On deck 
she carried a lot of compressed hay and of lumber, blacksmith’s coal 
in casks, a fine horse for the commanding general at Norfolk, and 
a lot of champagne and other stores for the same official. She had 
for crew, a captain, mate, four white sailors, a steward, cook and 
cabin-boy, negroes, and was fully found, except in proper store of 
water, and besides she was without charts, sextant or chronometer. 
These last it was proposed to supply at Norfolk, where the.captain 
resided, before going into the open ocean. 

All this came out in the chat around the cabin-table, upon which 
in an open box lay the schooner’s papers. The lieutenant opened 
and perused them with some interest, the captain looking on, but not 
thinking that anything was wrong so long as he believed in the 
character of Federal naval police assumed by the Confederate officer. 
The master kept up the conversation with the passengers, but one of 
them coming rather close, noticed the letters “C. S. N.” under the 
cannon and anchor on the uniform-button. He changed color, whis- 
pered to one of his companions, who with ready prudence slipped his 
watch and chain from his waistcoat-pocket into the top of his boot. 
Glances flew around the cabin, and the captain began to show 
uneasiness. ‘The lieutenant suggested that he would like to give his 
men a glass of grog if it could be procured, but the captain had none 
in his stores. “Never mind,” said the Confederate ; “I see by the 
manifest that there is plenty in the cargo, and I’ll take the responsi- 
bility. Meanwhile I think I had better keep these,” and he pocketed 
the papers, while the captain looked on in bewilderment. 

A loud voice on deck was heard at this moment exclaiming, “Keep 
her as I tell you, d n you, or I’ll blow your brains out!” It pro- 





ceeded from the master’s-mate, an old oysterman, familiar with every 
inch of Chesapeake Bay, who was watching the man at the wheel. 
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The helmsman was edging in for Point Lookout, and could not under- 
stand the desire of the stranger to give it a wide berth. The armed 
Confederates had full possession of the vessel whenever they saw fit 
to assert it, and further delay was useless. The master’s-mate broke 
the ice, and forced the helmsman to keep his course in mid-channel. 
The passengers in the cabin shrank away from the armed officers, 
whose uniform they had at last made out, while the captain with a 
troubled look of apprehension exclaimed, “In the name of God, 
gentlemen, who are you?” 

“Simply Confederate naval officers with a small party. We have 
been looking for such a vessel as this for some weeks, and are very 
glad to have met with so fine a one. You need give yourself no 
further trouble, Captain, about the schooner. While you stay with us 
we will try to make it agreeable. As for you, gentlemen,” addressing 
the passengers, “be kind enough to keep quiet, and neither you nor 
your private effects will be injured. I would suggest that the party 
who just now dropped his watch into his boot should put it back 
again into his pocket. It will be more convenient ; besides, it is 
safer.” 

The individual alluded to looked silly, fished up the reminder of 
misspent hours, and sadly restored it to its usual resting-place. 

“And now, gentlemen, as it is getting rather late and we have some 
work to do on deck, I will bid you good-night, and advise you to turn 
in and get a good rest. Captain, make yourself comfortable ; you'll 
have no watch to keep.” 

The poor fellow was disconsolate. “It is devilish hard lines. 
However, I can’t help it. Good night.” 

On deck matters went on quietly. The armed Confederates were 
all keeping a bright lookout. The crew were sent to their bunks, and 
the schooner, with the old oysterman at the helm, flew down the bay, 
keeping well to the eastern shore, and as far as possible from Point 
Lookout and its guardian gunboats. The deck had to be cleared of 
its bulky cargo and room made somewhere for stowing the extra 
number of people on board, before coming near the cruisers off Fort 
Monroe, where a schooner with twenty-odd people‘on deck would 
assuredly attract attention. The first thing was to sacrifice the 
general’s charger, a fine animal ; and it was a disagreeable thing to 
do. The bay was so wide that it was useless to give him a swim for 
his life ; and besides, if the poor brute were overboard alive, he would 
only swim after the schooner. So he was pistolled and consigned to 
the waters, and then as quietly as possible the bales of hay were sent 
after him. Every now and then a swift steamer would rush past at 
speed, and work was suspended when she was close to the schooner. 
By daylight so much of the cargo as was an encumbrance had been got 
rid of, the vessel had been trimmed and washed down, and everything 
made ship-shape. 

The breeze held finely in the morning, and the schooner went 
merrily on her course down the bay. Indeed she went too fast, for it 
was absolutely necessary to keep to the northward of Fort Monroe 
until evening, and quite as necessary to avoid any suspicious action 
for delay. So the oysterman exercised his ingenuity in running a 
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Virginia-fence course and checking the vessel as much as possible. 
The cook, steward and cabin-boy were roused out and told to prepare 
a meal for all hands, of the best on board. A good breakfast, fresh 
air and a fair wind put captors and prisoners in a good humor, and 
they went along without controversy. The cargo was broken open 
and the Confederates helped themselves to a lot of good clothing, in 
fact a thorough fit-out. It was sadly needed, for their habiliments 
were not of the best when they left Richmond, and six weeks’ knocking 
about in bivouac on the shores of the Chesapeake had not improved 
their condition. 

The Yankee captain made a friendly attempt to save his vessel and 
what he could, in conversation with his captor. “TI tell you what it is, 
Lieutenant, it’s no use. With ali the pluck you’ve got, you'll never 
get to sea; and if our people catch you about Old Point Comfort in 
that rig, they’ll make short work with you. Besides, how the devil 
will you get past Norfolk? You are bound to go there; you will be 
overhauled inside of Cape Charles, if you try to give them the slip 
through the capes, and then it is all up with you. Now I don’t bear 
any malice for my bad luck, but you just take my advice. Run close 
in to the western shore, take all the plunder you can in your boat, 
and put out. You will make more that way, and save your bacon.” 

“Thank you,” said the lieutenant. ‘ What you say is worth con- 
sidering. You say they overhaul vessels inside of Cape Charles: how 
many cruisers are there ?.” 

“Oh, two at least ; but your greatest danger is at Old Point. They 
look at your papers devilish sharp, I can tell you ; and unless you are 
cleared for sea by the boarding-officer, you’ll be gobbled up anyhow. 
There are half-a-dozen vessels on the watch, and sometimes we get 
boarded by two or three, one after the other.” 

“Well, but what difference will it make to you if I leave the 
vessel ?” 

“Why, you see if you get harnessed by a cruiser, as you are bound 
to be, they’ll hold on to the vessel as a recaptured prize ; but if you 
clear out and leave me in charge, I’ve got my own vessel.” 

“Don’t your insurance cover war-risk ?” 

“I’m afraid it don't. Who ever expected to be picked up by a 
lot of rebels within thirty miles of Baltimore? Besides, everybody 
there thought the war at sea was all over.” 

“Well, it is a pity you are not insured ; it shows the imprudence of 
hasty conclusions. Nothing can be done yet a while. Meantime you 
and your people must keep quiet, or the row will commence early, and 
you stand a chance of experiencing the first unpleasantness.” 

The day wore on and the skipper apparently had his hopes, which 
he or his looks seemed to communicate to his fellow-prisoners. A 
good dinner was heartily discussed by all on board, but towards 
evening a considerable place was cleared under the fore-hatch. As 
night fell the captured crew and passengers were ordered into it. 
With them went all the Confederates over the number of the crew 
named on the ship’s papers, armed, of course. They were instructed 
to put to instant death any of the prisoners making the slightest 
noise after the signal had been given to keep silence. The hatch was 
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put on and battened down, a few holes were cut for ventilation, casks 
of blacksmith’s coal stowed over it, and as the darkness came on, the 
course was shaped for Hampton Roads. It was well into the evening 
as the schooner came off Fort Monroe. The weather was fine, wind 
from the northwest. Several vessels were going in, and the boats of 
the men-of-war lying at intervals in the entrance were boarding them 
for examination. The S¢. Mary’s ran close to the outermost gunboat 
and answered the hail according to her papers. “ Heave to until we 
send a boat!” 

In a few minutes a cutter dashed alongside ; an officer, apparently 
in a bad humor, boarded with “ Have your papers ready!” 

“ All ready, sir. Will you step below?” 

“The devil’s precious lot of you are coming down the bay. Why, 
d n me, we’ve done nothing but board your infernal ’long-shore 
craft since twelve o’clock. Are there any more coming to-night?” 

“Not many more that I saw. Will you take adrink? Here are 
the papers.” 

“ Well, don’t care if Ido. What have you got? H—m! long list 
of rattle-traps here. Are your crew on deck? It appears all right.” 

“Yes, they are all there. Shall I have ’em called aft? I have got 
some whiskey and a bottle of champagne. What do you say to the 
last ?” 

“Oh! I don’t care to see your men. Let’s have the champagne. 
Give me a pen. Yes— Provost Marshal’s signature is all right. 
There — I’ve written ‘cleared for sea.’ You won’t have to get another 
pass from Norfolk, and can go out when you like. D d good 
champagne, this. Thank you,” as the third tumbler disappeared. 
“Good night! Look out as you keep away for Norfolk. ‘There is 
an awful lot of small craft about, and I expect there will be the devil’s 
own bobbery if the wind rises.” 

“Good night. Cast off!” 

The schooner stood on her course into the Roads for a short time, 
but as the darkness increased and the gunboats faded from sight, 
she wore quietly, stood off on the other tack, and pointing for Cape 
Charles light, made all the sail she could carry. Rushing along at 
ten knots an hour, she passed several inward-bound vessels, and keep- 
ing Cape Charles as close aboard as possible, made for the open sea. 
The oysterman was forward on the lookout for the cruisers, and sure 
enough, about two hours from Old Point Comfort, he sung out: 
‘“‘ Steamer broad on starboard bow, standing south!” She was there ; 
but whether she saw the schooner at all, or took it for granted that 
everything was right, she paid no attention to her and kept on her 
course, while the St. Mary’s made for the open ocean. In an hour or 
two more she had dropped the lights, and was pitching on the long 
swell of the Atlantic, a fair Confederate prize, and a plucky crew on 
board of her. 

“It is about time to let those chaps out of their den. Forward 
here, all hands. Shove those casks over to starboard. Knock open 
the hatch. Turn out, gentlemen. How are you? Hope you've 
enjoyed yourselves. However, it’s just as well to get around and 
freshen up a bit before supper. Here, you jolly rebels, stir your- 
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selves ; put on the hatch; make things tight. How do you like the 
smell of the blue water? Hurrah, boys! we are at sea.” 

Three hearty cheers were given by the Confederates, and the pris- 
oners were too glad to escape from their close confinement to grumble 
and spoil their supper. 

“You did it cleverly enough after all, Lieutenant,” said the captain, 
“and outside you are. Jollification is all very well, but you are like 
a youngster who has just got married to a fast woman on small capital : 
your troubles are all ahead.” 

“ All right ; but that don’t hinder the fellow from making himself 
jolly atthe wedding. We’ll attend to fresh troubles when they come.” 

“Yes ; but if it is a fair question, what do you intend to do with 
your prisoners? That’s what interests me most at present.” 

“ Doubtless. Well, I should like to confer any quantity of benefits 
on you, gentlemen prisoners, but you see my means are limited. I 
hope you don’t find yourselves uncomfortable. Had you not better 
reform your political principles and ship with me for a cruise ?” 

“ Don’t fancy the business. Principles we might get over, but your 
prospects don’t tempt me.” 

“ Why, you are hard to please. What better do you want ?—a fine 
schooner, good season coming on, and the chance of picking up 
Yankee craft by the dozen, and making your fortune. Lots of prize 
money and nothing to do.” 

“Yes, and fifty steam gunboats after you. I tell you what, my 
gallant Confederate, you are bound to Davy Jones or Fort Lafayette, 
and will make either one or the other in a hurry. I don’t like either 
port, and won’t go if it is all the same to you. Besides, it is rare 
navigation you are trying on. Going to sea without chart, sextant, or 
chronometer, generally means xo ship shortly. You had better heave 
your compass overboard, and then you'll be all right.” 

“ Please don’t suggest so many disagreeable deficiencies. Besides, 
it is all your fault ; but I won’t blame you. I have no doubt that if 
you had known that your friends were waiting for you in the bay, you 
would have brought along the charts and instruments.” 

“Not much. Had I known what we were coming to, I would have 
laid in Baltimore basin until Jeff Davis is hung. Besides, you have 
got no water.” 

“Oh, bother! don’t fret ; there is a lot of whiskey. You Yankees 
are always egotistical, and you seem to think that there are no other 
vessels to be picked up besides this little schooner. Remember the 
Tacony. I intend to honor a lot of them before I get through, and 
in return for the compliment I expect them to furnish me with 
necessaries. You shall have what will do for present purposes if you 
happen to be along and don’t sulk. Meantime, don’t borrow trouble, 
for of course you fellows will have to be the first to try short allow- 
ance. It won’t take long, I hope, to get up to the Bay of Fundy, and 
T’ll turn you ashore amongst the Blue Noses. Now let’s have some 
supper, and turn in.” 

‘lhe suggestion was followed, and the schooner stood+to the north- 
ward and eastward all night. At daybreak a sail was made out, 
coming down from the northward, and the course altered to intercept 
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her. The wind was light from the westward, and the sea so smooth 
that the S¢. Mary’s came close alongside the stranger, which was 
boarded and captured without difficulty. She proved to be the 
schooner Sfofforth, from New York to Fort Monroe, with a cargo of 
lumber for the quartermaster’s department. Being only a ’long-shore 
groper she had neither charts nor instruments, and only about sixty 
gallons of water in her scuttle-butt. 

The ‘ordinary surprise and disgust at being captured were mani- 
fested, but the Confederates had the power, and there was nothing 
for it but for her crew of a skipper and five men to give in. Arrange- 
ments were speedily made. The captain and crew of the Spofforth 
were paroled, and the vessel bonded for five thousand dollars. The 
captain also agreed to serve as a cartel and take on board the 
prisoners and their private baggage from the St. Mary’s. These were 
made to sign the parole not to serve against the Confederacy, which 
gratified some of them who feared conscription. They and their 
effects were put aboard the Sfofforth, and that vessel despoiled of her 
boat, and all her water except five gallons. The negro cook, steward 
and cabin-boy of the S¢. Mary’s were retained by the captors. 

The wind being such that the Sfofforth could, on being released, 
lay her course at once for Cape Charles, and give information to the 
Federal steamers, in order to guard against inconvenient speed her 
mainmast was sawn half through, and main standing rigging cut in so 
many pieces that knotting and splicing would be a work of hours. 
This being done the Confederates returned to their first capture, made 
all sail, and stood to the northward and eastward, as if making for the 
British province of Nova Scotia. The American newspapers published 
the account of the arrival of the Spofforth in her crippled condition 
in Hampton Roads, on the second day after her capture, and made 
quite a sensation out of the occurrences. The New York Hera/d in 
large type announced, “ Secretary Welles asleep,” “ Pirates in Ches- 
apeake Bay,” “ Audacious Plunder,” &c., and followed up with bitter 
denunciations of the Navy Department. Of course any number of 
steamers put to sea from the Chesapeake, New York, Boston, and 
Portland, and scoured the seas for the schooner. They got no tidings 
of her for many weeks. 

Having parted from the Sfofforth, the lieutenant kept his course 
until she was out of sight. He then stood due east, before a rising wind 
from the northwest. ‘The sea rose, and the St. Mary’s proved herself 
a capital sea-boat, besides being a very fast sailer. The lieutenant 
opened his orders, called all hands aft, read his commission, and for- 
mally declared the prize a cruiser in the Confederate navy. She was 
newly christened the Happy-go-Lucky, and officers and watches told off, 
as much as possible in conformity with her new character as a Govern- 
ment vessel. ‘The day was spent in teaching the landsmen, who mostly 
composed the crew, to handle the sails, reef, and steer, and when 
night came on a good offing had been made. The wind freshened to 
a gale, everything was reefed down close, the Happy-go-Lucky rode 
like a sea-bird, and at ten o’clock at night she was keeping on her 
course, pitching into and through a heavy sea, but buoyant and dry. 
There was but little sleeping-room for so large a crew on board the 
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little vessel, and most of the watch below had to find their resting- 
place in the hold among the cargo. This put the whiskey in danger, 
but the men gave their solemn word that they would not touch it ; 
and for a wonder they kept this promise scrupulously, both then and 
during the subsequent cruise. 

The lieutenant and master kept watch and watch, and of course 
enforced a strict lookout. The situation was not an easy one. Al- 
though the schooner was a splendid sea-boat, and finely fitted with 
spars and sails, she carried light standing rigging, as she had not been 
intended to buffet the heavy seas of the north Atlantic. Besides, the 
Yankee captain was right in describing the dangers of navigating with- 
out chart or instruments. There was nothing for it but to sail by the 
compass and memory, and the offing being made, the lieutenant 
determined to stand to the southward, and to trust to chance for over- 
hauling some Federal vessels ; and finally making some of the West 
India islands, where he might dispose of surplus cargo and supply 
his wants. When either of these contingencies would happen was 
doubtful ; and the lack of charts and nautical instruments did not 
make matters more comfortable or safer. Unless a vessel was met 
with, or land made speedily, thirst, with all its horrible suffering, 
stared the adventurers in the face. But there was no use in worrying ; 
and everything being snug, the lieutenant turned in for the mid-watch, 
to get rest after the fatigues and adventures of the last two days, and 
prepare for those to come. About three bells he was awakened bya 
noise on deck, loud flapping of the mainsail, and calls for all hands. 
Hurrying up, it was found that the triatic stay had parted, from the 
vessel’s pitching in the heavy sea. The mainmast, released, bent like 
a coach-whip at every surge, and threatened every moment to go by 
the board. No time was to be lost; the helm was put up, and the 
vessel before the wind ; the mainsail was let go by the run, the throat 
halyards unhooked, and the hook made fast to the foremast-head by 
the few sailors on board, the fall carried to the windlass, hove taut, 
reefed foresail set, and the schooner laid-to, temporarily safe. . Mean- 
time, the galley got adrift, with the cook and his boy in it. Fortu- 
nately, it brought up against the lee-rail, which was strong enough to 
hold it until it was properly secured, and the poor negroes were saved 
from the bad chances of navigating a stormy sea in a schooner’s 
cooking equipment. 

When morning broke the weather moderated, fresh rigging was got 
up, the broken stay renewed, and the standing rigging of the vessel 
made as secure as possible. The- weather from a gale soon fell 
almost to a calm, and while the schooner was groping to the south- 
ward for whatever island she might fall in with, she got into the Gulf 
Stream. There was no wind to take her out; she went on through 
dense fields of gulf-weed, oftentimes being carried by the current to 
the northward as fast as she made her way on her course. Reckoning 
of any kind was impossible, and all that could be done was to keep a 
sharp lookout for sail or land. At last, with all the economy possible, 
the water failed, and suffering began. Now and then there would be 
an appearance of rain, and the vessel was eagerly pointed to run into 
the cloud ; but the scattering showers amounted to next to nothing, 
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they hardly wet the sail spread to catch the water. Disappointment 
followed disappointment, and matters were getting alarming. Finally, 
it occurred to the lieutenant that on the manifest were a number of 
Yankee cooking-stoves. These must have boilers, and as there was 
plenty of fuel, he determined to establish a distillery. The cargo was 
overhauled, and the stove and boilers got up from the ground-tier. 
Two or three gun-barrels were unshipped and rigged to the boilers as 
condensing pipes, the lid was jammed down regardless of the danger 
of an explosion, the fire kindled, and the experiment began. It was 
successful to the extent of producing about a pint of water per diem 
for each man. It was high time, for one or two of the men were 
nearly mad, and all had swollen tongues and throats. Every means 
were resorted to to diminish the pangs of thirst. The decks were 
kept wet down, baths were freely indulged in, feet and hands steeped 
in sea-water, wet towels worn about the head, and the most made of 
the tiny product of the improvised still. Cruising under such 
circumstances had so many unfavorable features, that although the 
crew had been supplied with lots of perfumery, soaps, tooth-washes, 
and all the niceties of the toilet, they wanted a change. 

On the 16th of April everybody was delighted at the sight of a 
barque standing on the same course as the schooner, under a light 
wind from the westward. She was sighted early inthe forenoon. Her 
tall tapering spars and snoW-white canvas looked American, but she 
could not be positively made out. During the afternoon the schooner 
neared her and raised her courses, and set the American colors, union 
down. ‘The barque set hers in answer. They looked like American, 
but in the afternoon light and light wind did not “show out.” The 
schooner’s colors were run up and down to attract attention, stopping 
them several times at half-mast. Finally the barque noticed the 
signal and laid her maintopsail aback. The breeze freshened, the 
schooner came up rapidly to the windward, and her two boats were 
got over the starboard side out of sight from the barque, officers and 
men were told off, and preparations made for boarding. 

“The barque Séatira, from New York to Matamoros,” was the 
answer to the schooner’s hail, and the Confederates congratulated 
themselves on having a good prize in their power. 

To the stranger’s hail they answered, “The S# JMJary’s, from 
Boston bound to Trinidad, in distress—short of water. Can you 
supply us?” 

“Ay, ay!” 

“All right ; we’ll send the boats.” And with that the boatsgushed 
off and made for the barque. 

As they neared they were hailed with “ You have too many men in 
those boats.” 

“ My people can’t wait; they are wild for water,” was answered. 

It was too late if the barque had wished to run for it. The fore- 
most boat hooked on to the forechains, the second was close after. A 
voice from the barque was heard, exclaiming “Good God, they are 
all armed!” No time was to be lost. The lieutenant and master 
shouted “ Board!” and the Confederates went over the rail to find 
the deck deserted. A revolver or two had been dropped by some of 
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the passengers or crew of the barque, but they had all taken shelter ; 
not a soul was on deck or to be seen. 

The men were stationed to secure the ship, and the lieutenant 
descended to the cabin. A sailor, who had been at the wheel and 
had come down in the general evacuation of the deck, was the only 
person visible, and he looked sadly puzzled at such goings-on. 

“ Where is the captain of this ship?” asked the Confederate officer. 
The sailor pointed in silence to a state-room. “Very well,” said the 
lieutenant ; “get on deck and go to the wheel.” 

“ Captain,” knocking at the state-room door, “come out and give 
us the pleasure of making your acquaintance.” 

The door was opened, and the captain appeared. “What does this 
all mean?” he exclaimed, in great alarm. 

“ Only that your vessel is a prize.” 

“T hope you’ll spare our lives.” 

“ What nonsense you are talking! Of course you will not be hurt. 
Bring me your papers.” 

The Confederate was about as much thrown aback as his prisoner 
had been, barring the fright of the latter. He had captured a vessel 
with a British register, from Halifax. The good prize which he had 
hoped to enjoy slipped out of his calculations, and he saw that he 
must content himself with a supply of his immediate necessities. 

“ Why, you are a British vessel! Why in the devil’s name did you 
tell me you were of New York?” 

“T said from New York ; and who ever suspected a cruiser in such 
a yacht-looking craft as yours! Will you tell me who you are?” 

Explanations followed, and the Blue-Nose was rejoiced to find 
himself safe from plunder. The Confederates had quenched their 
thirst at his water-cask, and he furnished them with a fresh barrel, 
and, what was about as welcome, gave them information of their 
latitude and longitude. They were about seventy miles northeast of 
the Hole-in-the-Wall. Indeed they could hardly have made a better 
course, considering the weather, had they been fully provided. The 
captain of the barque sold a chart, sextant, and a lot of bottled cider 
and smal} stores, taking payment in soft felt-hats and ladies’ boots 
from the cargo. He wanted a cabin-boy, and the little negro on 
board the Happy-go-Lucky was made over to him. He was a remark- 
able specimen of quasi-humanity, so peculiar that his name was the 
query “ What is it?” He would have been a splendid present to 
make to Professor Darwin. The Nova Scotian was glad to get him, 
and promised to turn him over to the Anierican consul at Matamoros, 
or return him to New York, as the boy might choose. There were 
four passengers on board the barque, who proved to be Southerners 
who were trying to get into the Confederacy by the roundabout way 
of Mexico and the Rio Grande. - 

When the barque started from New York she was conducted on 
strict temperance principles, but for some reason or other, probably 
the unusual excitement of the capture and escape, when it was found 
that whiskey was to be got from the Happy-go-Lucky, her people 
readily accepted a barrel. They did not treat it so judiciously as the 
Confederates when in the hold of their own vessel, and were very 
jolly before they parted company. 
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No news was got from the barque, as she had left New York 
before the schooner had got out of the Chesapeake, and had met 
with no ships with later dates. Both vessels continued on through 
the Hole-in-the-Wall passage, and the next morning the Happy-go- 
Lucky anchored at Abaco. The solitary representative of Her 
Britannic Majesty, a dusky magistrate, soon boarded her, and in 
accordance with usual custom, on learning that she was a Confederate 
prize, ordered her to sea. The object of touching had been accom- 
plished. It was found that the Federal cruisers, since the capture of 
so many Confederate ports, had been generally withdrawn, and the 
way was clear to Nassau. The schooner made a quick run to that 
port, lay off it the next night, and on the morning of the 18th of April 
anchored at Salt Key, the quarantine station outside the harbor. 
The custom-house and health officers on boarding her were surprised 
to find a Confederate vessel ; it had been supposed that the flag was 
entirely swept off the ocean. The lieutenant addressed a letter to 
- the Colonial government, asking permission to enter the port to refit 
and repair, as his mainmast was sprung and he was short of water. 
The usual forty-eight hours were granted, and the Queen’s pilot came 
off to take the vessel in. The harbor was full of Yankee craft, and 
as the little schooner swept in flying the American flag below the 
Confederate colors, she created no little excitement. Execrations and 
exclamations of astonishment were heard from many sides as she 
glided to her anchorage, but the congratulations and cheers of the 
blockade-runners were almost as frequent. 

It was especially annoying to the Yankee sailors to see a Confed- 
erate prize in the port, for they had been celebrating Federal victories 
for some weeks ; and with the ordinary inconsistency of their class, 
they feared that the appearance of the prize was the omen of the end 
of their triumph. The business of the blockade-runners was over, 
and as they had stood any amount of chaffing from the Yankees, 
they were glad of anything, however unimportant, which gave them 
a chance to reply, and they would have well liked to make the 
little schooner out a fully-equipped line-of-battle ship. The port 
was full of idle seamen, and all fell to discussing the new arrival. 
Her probable future course, how long she would keep afloat, how 
long she would be allowed to stay, what she was worth, what sort of 
a crew she had, what manner of a man commanded her, what he 
intended to do— were questions asked and answered in dialects as 
varied as the complexions of the parties who frequented the harbor. 

Repairs were immediately commenced, and water was taken aboard 
in quantities to preclude the necessity of using the Yankee cook-stove 
as a distillery. The lieutenant communicated with the Confederate 
agents ashore, and drew money enough for his immediate wants. 
No disposition of the cargo could be made in Nassau, a neutral port, 
and his stay was only on sufferance ; so he made an arrangement with 
a person who may be called Mr. H. This individual was a trader 
from Savannah who had been doing business in the blockade-running 
which had made Nassau lively for some years previous. He had a 
smart brigantine called the Féfre/, just then “available.” He agreed 
to take on board a gun and ammunition and other supplies which the 
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Confederates had need of, but could not obtain in a neutral port, and 
meet at a rendezvous on the high seas or at an uninhabited island. 
The manifest of the prize was overhauled, and the Péfre/ was to clear 
for Cape Haytien and a market, with her papers made out to include 
all such portions of the cargo as the captor chose to dispense with. 
It was arranged that this portion was to be disposed of by Mr. H., 
and the moiety of the proceeds paid over to the captors as prize-money, 
while Mr. H. took the rest as payment for his commission and trouble. 
It was not a bad arrangement for Mr. H., and the best perhaps that 
the inconveniences of international law, or whatever law there is in 
such cases, permit for the benefit of captors. The necessary supplies 
were specified and procured for Mr. H. to take with him. 

Repairs were pushed rapidly, but forty-eight hours were not enough 
to complete them. On application, and after a survey ordered by 
Captain Talbot of H. M. S. Fawn, the senior British naval officer, the 
time of remaining in port was extended to the Confederate vessel for 
forty-eight hours more, which gave an opportunity for a little rest 


on shore. 
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THE SINEWS OF WAR. 


An Historical Sketch of the United States Debt and Currency, from 
1860 Zo 1874. 


HEN on the 14th of April 1861, after the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter, Major Robert Anderson accepted, under thie 
pressure of necessity, General Beauregard’s terms of evacuation, and 
marched out of that dismantled stronghold of the Union with colors 
flying and drums beating, it may be safely assumed that none, either 
in the Northern or the Southern States, foresaw the mighty and long- 
protracted struggle that would follow the event; in the course of 
which gold would sooh become demonetised both North and South, 
and in the darkest days of the war command, in the city of New York, 
a premium over United States legal-tender notes as high as 185 per 
cent. ; or, in other words, the dollar greenback was only worth 54 1-20 
cents. The election of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency in 1860 
proved the prelude to the tragedy of the war, and that to the subor- 
dinate drama of gold. 
Although the war began thus early, it was not until the evening of 
the 30th of December in the same year that the New York banks, at 
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a Clearing House meeting called to consider the subject, resolved to 
suspend specie payments at the opening of business on the following 
morning — an example which all the other banks in the country imme- 
diately followed—and from that time to this, as we all know, the 
suspension has continued unbroken. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Salmen P. Chase, had, meanwhile, been making strenuous efforts 
to provide the sinews of war. His only resource thus far for raising 
money, beyond the income of the Government from customs duties 
and other ordinary sources, had been the issue of Treasury notes 
bearing seven and three-tenths per cent. interest, which Congress had 
authorised by the Act of July 17, 1861, to the amount of two hundred 
and fifty millions, with the privilege of issuing fifty millions of the 
amount, payable in coin on demand at the sub-treasuries in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia without interest, to be used as cur- 
rency. These Treasury notes he had disposed of to the banks of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia to the amount of a hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars up to that time; an operation which had so far 
drained them of coin as to necessitate the suspension referred to; for 
Mr. Chase withdrew nearly the whole of the proceeds of the loan — 
the latter having been made in three instalments, namely, on the 
19th of August, the rst of October, and the 2d of November — bodily 
from the banks to the Treasury and sub-treasury vaults. This was 
detrimental to the monetary interests of the nation, as well as unne- 
cessary, Congress on the sth of August 1861 having suspended the 
act of August 6th 1846, “ providing for the better organisation of the 
Treasury, and for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disburse- 
ments of the public revenue,” so far as to allow the Secretary of the 
Treasury to deposit any of the money obtained on authorised loans in 
such solvent specie-paying banks as he might select. Asa natural 
consequence, the disappearance of coin from circulation through 
hoarding and exportation rapidly followed the suspension of specie 
payments, and Mr. Chase resorted to the issue of the before-mentioned 
fifty millions of non-interest-bearing United States demand-notes 
(authorised by the act of the 17th of July 1861) to supply the place of 
the demonetised gold and silver, as well as to assist in defraying 
current public expenditures, and to supersede the necessity for fresh 
issues of State Bank notes. After a while, however, some of the banks 
threw out the demand-notes, and Mr. Chase saw what he deemed the 
necessity for enforcing their circulation, and accordingly asked Con- 
gress to make them a legal tender for the payment of all debts public 
and private, except customs duties and interest on the debt of the 
United States, payable in coin. Congress took action in the matter 
on the 25th of February 1862 by passing the Legal-tender Act, making 
United States notes lawful money, and authorising the issue of a 
hundred and fifty millions of these, fifty millions of which were to be 
substituted “as rapidly as practicable ” for the demand-notes authorised 
by the act of July 17, 1861. The clause providing for the payment in 
coin of customs duties and interest was a wise one, as the former 
furnished means for the latter; and the fact of the interest on the 
Government bonds being payable in gold created a demand for them 
both at home and abroad, which would have been wanting had the 
interest been payable in the paper promises called lawful money. 
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The campaign in the Peninsula proved prolific of disaster, and on 
the 11th of July 1862, Congress authorised a further issue of a hun- 
dred and fifty millions of United States notes; and on the 17th of 
January 1863, by a joint resolution of both houses, an additional 
hundred millions. On the 3d of March 1863 it passed a supplemen- 
tary act authorising fifty millions more, making a total of four hundred 
and fifty millions. This was the maximum issue of greenbacks, or 
non-interest-bearing legal-tender notes, at any time during the war ; 
and on the 30th of June 1864 an act was passed limiting their issue 
to four hundred millions, exclusive of fifty millions to be held as a 
Treasury reserve for the redemption of the Temporary Loan Certifi- 
cates. A still later act, that of the 28th of January 1865, restricted 
the whole issue to four hundred millions, at which it remained until 
Mr. Hugh McCulloch, the successor of Mr. Thomas Fessenden, him} 
self the successor of Mr. Chase at the head of the Treasury depart- 
ment, began to contract it, and continued to contract until he had 
cancelled forty-four millions of the amount, when Congress interfered, 
in response to a popular outcry against it, and prohibited any further 
curtailment of the volume of greenbacks. From that time until the 
occurrence of the crisis of 1873, the greenbacks in circulation re- 
mained undisturbed at the sum of three hundred and fifty-six millions, 
following, but not during, which, Mr. Richardson, who had succeeded 
Mr. Boutwell, the successor of Mr. McCulloch, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, encroached for the first time on the so-called reserve of 
forty-four millions left by Mr. McCulloch, to the extent of twenty-six 
millions, owing to heavy drafts on the Treasury resulting from largely 
diminished receipts from customs and internal revenue consequent 
on the panic, and extraordinary naval expenditures in preparation for 
a possible war with Spain arising from the capture of the Virginius. 
This unauthorised issue was, however, legalised by the Currency Bill 
approved on the 22d of June 1874, which provided that the green- 
backs in circulation should neither be raised above nor reduced 
below three hundred and eighty-two millions, the amount then out- 
standing. The same act abolished the National Bank reserve previ- 
ously required to be kept in circulation, substituting therefor a 
provision that the banks were to deposit five per cent. in legal tenglers 
of the amount of their circulation with the Treasurer of the United 
States at Washington, to be used for the redemption of their notes. 
The establishment of this Redemption Bureau has resulted in a con- 
siderable sum of mutilated bank-notes being sent in daily for redemp- 
tion in greenbacks, which mutilated notes are as fast as possible 
replaced by new notes to a corresponding amount. The five per cent. 
reserve thus deposited -is counted by the banks as a part of their 
reserve against deposits. The act also, without altering the previous 
limit of the National Bank circulation, provided for the issue of fifty- 
five millions of notes to banks in the States and Territories having 
less than their proportion of circulation, under an apportionment 
made on the basis of population and wealth as shown by the census 
of 1870, the amount so issued to be withdrawn from the States having 
more than their proportion. Much of the work of contraction which 
took Mr. McCulloch years to accomplish was unfortunately undone 
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in a few months, and without any pressing necessity for a course so 
retrogressive, and inimical to the resumption of specie payments. 

Plain greenbacks, which now represent more than one-half of the 
circulating medium of the country, the rest being National Bank notes, 
were largely supplemented during the war by interest-bearing legal 
tender notes. Thus on the 1st of September 1865, the date when the 
circulation reached its highest degree of inflation, the greenbacks 
and fractional currency outstanding amounted to $459,505,311, the 
three years six per cent. compound interest legal-tender notes to 
more than two hundred and seventeen millions, and the one and two 
years five per cent. legal-tender notes to nearly thirty-four. millions, 
making a total of $710,482,801 directly issued by the Treasury. In 
addition there were a hundred and seven millions of Temporary Loan 
Certificates outstanding, which being payable after ten days’ notice, 
were treated by the banks as the equivalent of greenbacks, and largely 
held by them as a portion of their reserve, while the remainder were 
more or less actively used as currency, and practically increased 
the paper money of the country. There were also in circulation a 
hundred and seventy-seven millions of National Bank notes, and 
more than seventy millions of State Bank notes, which last were soon 
afterwards taxed out of existence, making, say two hundred and fifty 
millions. This added to the eight hundred and seventeen millions 
just enumerated, made an aggregate circulating medium of ten hundred 
and sixty-seven millions. On the rst of September 1873, the amount 
of legal-tender notes and fractional currency in circulation was $400,- 
969,529, and of National Bank notes nearly the whole of the authorised 
total of three hundred and fifty-four millions, making in all less than 
seven hundred and fifty-five millions, showing a contraction in the 
interval of three hundred and twelve millions. Moreover, at the date 
named in 1865 there were eighty-five millions of one-year certificates 
of indebtedness afloat, and eight hundred and thirty millions of 
seven-thirty notes, which were extensively employed as the equivalent 
of money, and so tended to stimulate the inflation of prices, the 
volume of the currency being virtually much larger than it was nomi- 
nally, so much so that it would not be exaggerating to say that we 
had from two-thirds to seventy-five per cent. more currency then than 
we had at the time of the crisis. 

The following table of the amount of legal-tender notes, including 
those bearing interest, namely compound interest, and one and two 
years five per cent. notes, but excluding fractional currency — out- 
standing at different periods, will serve to show at a glance the 
varying volume of this part of the circulation :— 


186s. 1866. 1873. 
June 1....000 $059,160, 569 August 1.... 566,873,868 September 1 356,079,937 
September 1 


41 38,059 September I 555,115,732 October 1 ... 356,079,742 

October 1... 678,126,948 October 1... 554,677,432 November 1 easaut 

December 1. 626,290,438 November 1 538,707,925 December 1. 367,001,685 

1866. December I. 532,823,989 1874. 

eee | I .+-$614,780,430 1867. January 1.... 378,481,339 

ebruary I.. 612,451,264 January I .. $525,398,682 July 1...s0+.. 382,000,000 
March 1...... doaalaasa April 1....0 514,445,879 
April 1. ..00 pes May I..sceeee 509,022,197 
May I...cooore 5 ar | June L...00008 503,239,977 


June L...se00e §64,140,4 
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The subjoined statement exhibits the amount of National Bank 
notes outstanding at various dates during the corresponding period : 
1865. 1866. 


1867. 
UNE 10.000001 37,772,705 mat 7 -+.$240,094, 565 April 1...+.-$298,866,834 
ly 10... 149,003,665 ebruary 4.. 251,360,050 


August 13... 169,598,960 March 4....... 258,432,790 1874. 
September 3 177,487,220 April 1...... 264,247,170 June 26...... 338,539,743 
October 6... 194,182,630 May 20...00+ + 274,653,195 


November 5§ 207,212,930 Jue 10... 278,905,675 
December 3. 225,402,825 August 18... 288,403,775 
September 1 289,915,829 
October 1 .. 293,032,000 
November 1 295,354,854 


At the understated intervals the Federal debt varied in amount as 
the figures appended show, without deducting the amount of coin and 
currency in the Treasury before 1873, following which the amount in 
the Treasury, averaging a little over a hundred millions, including 
twenty millions of United States notes held as a special deposit for 
the redemption of the same amount of non-interest-bearing certificates 
of deposit, issued to and used by the banks as the equivalent of legal 
tenders, in which they are redeemable on demand—has been deducted 
in order to make the totals correspond with the altered form of the 
official statements :— 


1861. - 8 1867. — 
UNE FOr. cccccccee covess $ 409, 587 ANUATY I .. seeeee seen. 2,07 5,062, 505 
J . 1862. Mirch T.cccccercocccees 2,690, py 
JUNE 3O..c.ccceee coores 514,211,371 JUNE Teoecseeeeseeeee-++ 2,687,040, 519 
1863. 1868, 

JUNE 3O.. -ooeeees. coneee 1,098,793, 181 JUNE 30... cove. sovccceee 2,636, 320,965 
1864. 18 

= 2B... cccccse coccee 1,740,036,689 JOM! FP..cceree-coceeee 2,642, 508,365 

eptember 30......... 1,955:97 39716 1870. 

1865. May 2. rccccccccccvcceees 2,600, 570,710 
March 31 -ssceesseceesee 2,366,955,077 1873. 
May 31 «+ cece coseeeees 2,635,205,753 ANUATY I ..ccccceseceee 2,162,252,238 
AUguSt 31 ..ccccceseees 2,84 5,907,626 UNE I veccseee cosreseee 25149,903,873 
October 31 «+-s0-seeeee 24809,210,336 September 1 ...+..+04+ 2,140,695,36 
November 30......... 2,806,444,535 OCERSBEF acc cocesccece namoskiel 

1866. November L..ecccceees 25141,833,476 
aay Teccocces coceee 2,807,310,357 December 1...s+-0+0++ 1,150,862,053 

BFCH Leccsees covccecs 2,827,568,959 1874. 

JUNE 3O...cccce ceccsees 2,783,425,879 January 1.. secorcecees 2,1 59,315,326 
AUguSt I....2004- seeeee 2y770,416,608 
September 1....+.000 2,728,314,835 


October I...s00+. e000: 2701, 550,709 
December 1...++-+2«+ 2684,995,87 5 


These figures represent a larger total of debt than any other Gov- 
ernment labors under, except that of England, and France since the 
payment of the German indemnity ; and owing to nearly two-thirds 
of the funded portion of it still bearing interest at the rate of six per 
cent. in coin, it is twice as costly in proportion to its amount as that 
of Great Britain, which is in the form of three per cent. interminable 
annuities called consols, the name having been derived from the con- 
solidation of the debt into this uniform security ; and in this con- 
nection I may quote the following statistics, published by the British 
Government, giving the amount in pounds sterling of the principal 
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national debts of the world, with the year to which each of these is 
made up, and the amount fer capita of the respective nations’ indebt- 
edness :— 


Year. Total debt. Per head. 
United Kingdom........eccrsseee 2001865 £808,289, 398 427 16 o 
United States....00. -cccceses roses sees 1865 558,87 3,656 17t5 5 
FYARER. -cdeccccs -<ccses scosecece coeeee SOUS 539,065,955 147 2 
eseces. -scecccsenesees 202,609,644 e338 
247,094,474 6 14 10 
176,225,039 7 19 5 
163,927,471 10 4 
84,602,423 ‘m2 
49, 500,000 1 8 o 
41,651,707 23 3 
41,651,440 oI 6 
25,344,016 5 6 0 
22,923,716 259 
10,370,159 400 
10,707,304 915 3 
6,857,648 2 14 10 
2,933,406 115 0 





Notwithstanding its present prodigious amount, our National debt 
at the beginning of July 1860 aggregated only sixty-four millions, in 
1857 was less than twenty-nine millions, and on the rst of January, 
1835, amounted merely to the trifling sum of thirty-seven thousand 
five hundred and thirteen dollars! To diminish the public debt of 
this country ought to be a national study, and the object of every 
member of Congress and the Administration, and to this end economy 
and judicious taxation should go hand in hand. The debt as well as 
the circulation reached its maximum on the rst of September, 1865, 
when the aggregate, without deducting the cash in the Treasury, was 
$2,845,907,626 (excluding $114,115 of old funded and unfunded debt, 
incurred before 1815 and not included in the official monthly state- 
ments), or $2,757,689,571 after deducting the amount in the Treasury. 
Eight years later, that is to say on the rst of September 1873, the 
total, less the balance in the Treasury, was $2,140,695,365, showing a 
reduction in the interval of more than six hundred and seventeen 
millions. 

The duration of the war was, until within a short time of its final 
termination, a matter of great uncertainty, while its ultimate issue was 
long the subject of gloomy or doubtful forebodings among many. 
Meanwhile the paper-money presses were kept constantly at work, 
and the history of the old Continental money of the Revolution, as 
well as that of the French assignats, admonished us that the more 
currency we issued the more we should require to issue in the event 
of our national expenditures remaining long undiminished, and that 
the greater and more rapid would be its depreciation. But with the 
end of the war a new era opened in our history. Our currency, 
previously entirely shut out of the Southern States, became free to 
circulate there, and this of itself was equivalent to contraction upon 
a large scale. The Confederate States currency had proved worth- 
less, and the circulation which had been confined to one section of 
the country was suddenly required to meet the wants of both sections, 
and for some months the drain of currency to the South was so heavy 
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that it produced semi-stringency at the North. The United States 
were financially like a sick man accustomed to and dependent upon 
stimulants, to withdraw which suddenly would have been perilous. 
There were many in Congress who had penetration enough to see 
this, and it was a noticeable feature of the debates on this question 
that many of those who were strongly opposed to our excessive issues 
of currency during the war, and who warned the country of the 
danger attending them, were now among those who took so conserva- 
tive a view of the financial situation that they were assailed as 
inflationists by the radical contractionists, who refused to see that 
the arguments which would have applied to the currency while the 
war lasted and there was constant danger of further inflation, failed 
to apply with equal force in the subsequent condition of affairs. 
Hence schemes of violent contraction which, if put in practice, would 
have led to commercial disaster, were rejected ; but even the mod- 
erate measure of contraction that was adopted proved, as we have 
seen, too much for the country to endure with equanimity, so hard 
and painful is the process of shrinkage, whereas the path of inflation 
is always easy. 

We shall have occasion to rejoice when the once-familiar clink of 
the precious metals is again heard among us, and greenbacks are, dollar 
for dollar, as good as gold. What amount of coin is now in the 
country beyond the ninety-one and a-half millions which the Treasury 
held on the rst of January 1874, it is impossible to say exactly, but 
the statistics of the Treasury Department show that the exports of coin 
and bullion from the United States during the twelve fiscal years 
extending from the 30th of June 1860 to the corresponding date in 
1872, aggregated $838,035,336, the largest in any one year — that of 
1864— having exceeded a hundred and five millions; while the 
deposits, less the re-deposits of bullion in the Philadelphia Mint and its 
branches for coinage, during the same time amounted to $433,211,227, 
and the imports of foreign coin to $223,464,155. In 1861 there were, 
in addition to the two hundred millions of bank-notes, between two 
hundred and two hundred and fifty millions of coin in circulation. 
Taking two hundred and twenty-five millions as the sum, and adding 
this to the imports; and the product as represented by the Mint 
deposits, and then deducting the exports from the total, less than 
forty-five millions remain to indicate the residue in the country, which 
is far below the actual figures, as the amount in the Treasury proves ; 
but so far as these statistics have any value in leading to a correct 
estimate, they are to be accepted as favoring the inference that the 
amount of coin in the country, hoarded and otherwise, held outside of 
the Treasury is not large, although nearly twenty millions were added 
to it by foreign importations during and immediately following the 
crisis of 1873. On the 3d of January 1874, the New York City 
banks nominally held more than twenty-eight millions of gold ; but 
this was true only to the extent of about a million, the remainder 
being in Treasury coin-certificates representing coin in the Treasury, 
of which certificates thirty-seven millions and a-half were outstanding 
at the end of 1873. Probably a hundred and thirty millions would 
more than cover the whole amount of gold and silver coin in the 
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United States at the present time, excluding California, which has 
never swerved from the specie basis. My object in quoting these 
figures is not, however, to discuss the question of resumption, but to 
convey an idea of the specie movement since the suspension, which 
movement has of course exerted considerable influence over the gold 
market, the exports, in particular, during the war, and whenever they 
were larger than usual afterwards, having been watched from week to 
week with great interest, and heavy gold shipments never failed to 
advance the premium and give a “ bullish” tone to speculation in the 
Gold Room. 

The following tabular statement will show at a glance the extreme 
monthly fluctations in the price of gold from the beginning of 1862 
to the end of 1867, after which time the range of the market for each 
year is given :— 
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Although more than twelve years have elapsed since the suspension 
of specie payments, such is the condition of the national finances that 
their continued suspension for some years longer is a matter of cer- 
tainty, during which time gold will be dealt in like any other com- 
modity known to trade, and though it remains in reality the standard, 
while the paper currency fluctuates, yet the habit of giving the quota- 
tions of gold in currency-figures (instead of the reverse) makes the 
gold appear to fluctuate. The gold market will therefore only disap- 
pear with the resumption of specie payments, by which the paper cur- 
rency will be made convertible into coin, on demand, by the Govern- 
ment and the banks issuing it. In Great Britain, during the long sus- 
pension from 1797 to 1821, the premium on gold never rose above 
forty-one per cent., namely in 1814, the year before the termination 
of the war, and then only spasmodically ; and in 1818 it had declined 
to five per cent. This was due to the policy of William Pitt and his 
successors in the management of the finances, in raising all the money 
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required for war purposes by taxation and loans, and so restricting 
the paper-money issues. After the war, however, the latter were 
contracted far too rapidly, and commercial ruin was the result. But 
it is impossible, within the compass of the present skeleton sketch, to 
examine and compare the respective financial courses the two 
nations pursued under somewhat similar conditions, although such 
an examination and comparison would be a useful study for our legis- 
lators at Washington, the great majority of whom have, during the 
last decade, exhibited a deplorable unfamiliarity with the principles 
of political economy, and finance especially ; but much knowledge of 
this kind was not to be expected from the Congress of a Republic 
that can hardly be said to have had a national debt before 1862. 
Since that time this country has been the school of financiers, and 
signs of improvement are at length becoming visible here and there 
in Congress. This is not saying much, however, for the wisdom of 
that body in fiscal matters, but “ it is never too late to mend.” The 
country is to be congratulated upon the improving condition of its 
finances, notwithstanding all the tinkering to which, from time to 
time, they have been subjected ; and, in view of its constant and rapid 
growth, its debt and currency are dwindling from day to day as 
surely —though imperceptibly — as the drifting iceberg melts away 
beneath the shining sun. 
KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 








THE LADY RIBERTA’S HARVEST.* 


1. 
N the days of eld there was wont to be, 
On the jagged coast of the Zuyder Zee, 

A city so grand and rich and fair, 
It seemed as the wealth of the world was there. 
Each year from its ports were galleons sent 
To distant island and continent — 
To lands that under the tropics lay,— 
Ind and the fabled far Cathay, 
In search of all treasures new and rare, 
Gathered from earth and sea and air. 
And back they voyaged, so laden full, 
With fairy fabrics from old Stamboul, 
With orient woods that breathed out balms, 





* Since the above was written, I have seen the same subject treated at much greater length, 
and with fine elaboration, in a recent American magazine.— M., J. P. 
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With broidered stuffs from the realm of palms, 
With shawls from the marts of Ispahan, 

With marvellous lacquers from strange Japan,— 
That through their traffic on every sea, 

So royal its merchants grew to be, 

That even Venetian lords became 

Half covetous of the city’s fame. 


II. 


The Lady Riberta’s fleet was great ; 
And year by year it had brought her store, 
Until so queenly had grown her state, 
Her palaces scarce held room for more. 
Her feasts—no prince in the realms around 
Had service so rich, or food so fine, 
As daily her ample tables crowned; 
And proud she was of her luscious cates, 
And her spiced conserves, and her priceless wine, 
And her golden salvers and golden plates : 
For all the land or the sea could bring, 
Was hers, for the fairest furnishing. 


III. 


It fell one day, that a stranger came, 
As the Lady Riberta’s board was spread ; 
With letters from one of noble name: 
In the musky East was his home, he said — 
And over the world and up and down, 
Through many a city and outland town, 
He had roamed, and on every hand had heard 
Of Lady Riberta’s state; that so 
In his heart a secret yearning stirred 
To find if the truth were told or no. 
Up rose, at his word, the Lady’s pride, 
And into her grand refection hall 
She led the stranger, and at her side 
She bade him be seated in sight of all. 


Iv. 


Gold, silver and crystal around him gleamed ; 

The daintiest dishes before him steamed: 

The choicest of flesh and fish and bird,— 

Fruits with the flush of the tropic sun 

Veining them through ;— pomegranates rare 

As ever were fed on Eastern air; 

And olives and figs and grapes and limes, 

And oranges from the sunniest climes, 

Were offered: The stranger would have none; 
Nor spake he in praise a single word. 
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v. 
“Doth anything lack,”— with chafe, at last, 
The hostess queried,—“ from the repast?” 
Gravely the guest then made reply :— 
“Lady, since thou hast questioned, I, 
Daring to speak the truth alway, 
Even in such a presence, say 
Something zs wanting. I have sate 
Oft at the tables of rich and great, 
Nor marked such splendor as this: but yet, 
I marvel me much thou should’st forget 
The world’s one dest thing: For ’tis clear, 
Whatever beside, z¢ is not here.” 


VI. 
“Name it!”—the Lady flashed,—“and nought 
Will I grudge of care till the best is brought.’ 
But never a word the stranger guest 
Spake, as he quietly waived aside 
Her bidding, that in her heat of pride, 
Mindless of courtesy, still she pressed. 
And when from the grand refection hall 
They rose from their feasting, one and all, 
She turned with a sharp reproach upon 
Her guest,— but behold, the guest was gone. 
—“T’ll have it”—she cried —“ whatever it be; 
I’ll scour the land, and I’ll sweep the sea; 
Nor ever the tireless search resign, 
Till I know the world’s one dest thing, mine!” 


VII. 


Over and over, her ships were sent 

To distant island and continent, 

In quest of the most delicious things 

That ever have sated the mouths of kings: 

But none of the daintiest cates they brought 
Seemed quite the marvel the Lady sought. 

At length from his last long voyage came 

The first of her captains. He told her how 

His vessel had sprung aleak, and bow 

And stern were merged, till the gathering mould 
Had spoiled the flour within the hold; 

And nothing was left but wine and meat 
Through weary weeks for his men to eat. 

“The words of the guest then flashed”—he said — 
“ Athwart me: The one dest thing was bread / 
And so for a cargo, I was fain 

To load the fleet with the finest grain.” 
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val. 
The Lady Riberta’s wrath out-sprang 
Like a sword from its sheath, and her keen voice rang 
Sharp as a lance-thrust:—“ Get thee back, 
Thou fool! and lift from the hold each sack, 
And spill in the sea thy worthless store, 
Nor ever command my galleys more!” 
— Then came the people who lacked for bread, 
And prayed that to them, in their need, instead, 4 
She would grant the grain: but she heeded none, 
Nor rested until the deed was done. 





Ix. 
The months passed on: and the harvest sown 
In the sea-green fields at length had grown { 
To a tangle of roots that wove a wide, 
Strong net to trap whatever the tide 
Dragged in its wake,—the drift and wreck 
Of many a splintered mast and deck, 
And piles of the buried things there be 
Floating in troughs of plunging sea. 
And thus, as the years went on, a shoal 
Of sand was tided, a sunken mole, 
Across the mouth of the port, and so 
The galleys were foundered, and to and fro, 
No longer went forth; and the merchants sought 
Harbors elsewhere for the cargoes brought. 
The Lady Riberta’s ships went down 
In the offing: the city’s far renown 
Faded and fled,—its commerce dead — 
And the Lady Riberta begged for dread. 


— 


x. 
The billows have held for many a day 
Over the city their sullen sway, ‘ 
And where such traffic was wont to be f | 


Now plunges and chafes the Zuyder Zee. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
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ALL SOULS’ NIGHT. 


C6 IERRE, thou art unkind to startle .me.” 

“An thou hadst not been gazing so intently into the sea 
here before us, thou wouldst have seen me as I passed yon rock. Ah, 
Marie, methinks thou lovest the sea more than aught else.” 

“Thou art right, Pierre ; I love it always. In the early morning 
when the gray mists and fogs hang over it ; in the broad noonlight 
when every wave is sparkling gloriously ; in the soft twilight when the 
setting sun has left a shimmering light behind ; in the moonlight 
when every silvery beam plays with the tiny drops ; and more than 
ever, perchance, when a cruel west-wind tosses the water to and fro, 
till by eventide it is a foaming, angry sea, a hungry deep ready to 
swallow up all who traverse it —I love it then with an awesome love, 
for such was it when it took Armand from me.” 

She had turned from Pierre and seemed quite to have forgotten his 
presence. Her dark eyes were fixed with a loving look on the ocean, 
and she was silent, seeming to commune with her own spirit. 

Far out to sea the waves looked gloomy and restless ; while on the 
shore they broke fiercely, and surged to and fro with a melancholy, 
muttering sound, as if each billow were laden with a shipwrecked 
soul, destined, in the superstition of the country, to wander on until 
he finds the spirit of a brother or a friend ; and even then, when the 
two souls meet, they must not pause, they but utter a plaintive murmur 
and are carried on with the mighty power of the wave, whose wander- 
ings they are doomed to follow. The sky was gray and dismal, and 
the twilight shed a weird haze over the expanse of sea; the rocks 
rising in such grotesque shapes on both sides, and the figures of the 
man and woman standing so motionless. 

The young peasant respected Marie’s mood but for a moment. 
Approaching, he touched her gently. 

“ Why this blue dress, Marie?” 

“ Dost thou not know,” she answered, without turning towards him, 
or once removing her eyes from the water —“ that yesterday was All 
Saints’ Day, and to-day we mourn for those we have loved, and whom 
it hath pleased God and the Holy Virgin to call away from earth? 
Thou knowest for whom I mourn ; and as in the sight of Heaven Iam 
the wife of Armand, I wear my mourning-dress of blue, the color of 
God’s sky, where all my hopes are centred. It is not in death that I 
am sad and mourn, but in life.” 

There was an inexpressible dejection in her tone, in her very 
posture, Pierre noticed it: he spoke impatiently. 

“ Why think of Armand now? He was lost to thee months ago. 
Dost thou intend to forget him, never?” 

“ Never!” 

A proud light flashed in her eyes as she turned and met his steadily, 
and the warm blood rushed to her face, but was surging slowly back 
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now, while once more she looked oceanward. He came nearer still, 
and spoke abruptly. 

“Marie, I have twice before asked thee to become my wife: I ask 
thee again, for the last time.” 

His voice softened as he went on. “I had never loved till I met 
thee. Thou knowest why I left my home in the mountains of Cor- 
nouaille ; thou knowest that I entered thy father’s service without a 
thought of thee. I wanted work ; he gave it me in his fishery, and I 
met thee. The rest I have told. Once more I ask: wilt thou marry 
me or not?” 

She placed her hand lightly on his arm. 

“TI have answered thee twice already. Wilt thou force me to pain 
myself as well as thee by giving the same answer a third time?” 

She spoke kindly, and would have gone on, but he rudely shook off 
her touch. 

“So let it be, then ; but remember, Marie, that the love of a Ker- ° 
néwote sometimes turns to hate, and that the vengeance of a Kernéwote 
is no ordinary vengeance. It yields neither to prayers nor time, and 
thou hast aroused that vengeance. Adieu!” 

She was startled by the steady resolve of his tone, by his sudden 
departure. Scarcely knowing why, she turned to follow him. He 
could not really be angry with her when he had just professed to love 
her. What had she done, indeed, but remained true to Armand? 
Ah, nothing — not even the hatred and vengeance of a Kernéwote 
should deprive her of that faith and love. But Pierre must not leave 
her with those words on his lips, that look in his eyes—and she 
walked on rapidly ; but each step seemed to widen instead of lessen 
the distance between them, and she could no longer see now the 
bright colors nor the gay silk bands of his dress. Only the figure, 
with the velvet twists of his small-brimmed hat fluttering in the wind, 
could be discerned in the distance. It was of no use to call to him 
either. Twice she had done so, but her voice sounded strange in the 
silence, with the dark clouds above and the wild waves behind her ; 
and the third time her voice refused to obey. 

Tired now with her rapid pace, she slackened it, following still the 
path he had taken, not because she hoped to overtake him, but because 
it was her nearest way home. The night was falling fast now, and 
the wind rising with a dull moan. Marie shivered as it swept past her, 
and hurried on. Suddenly she stopped. There, just before her, was 
a figure, the tall figure of a man clothed in white linen. His long 
hair fell on his shoulders, and mingled with the black beard reaching 
almost to his waist. In his hand was a heavy walking-stick, and on 
his left shoulder he carried a bag. He passed close by Marie, almost 
touching her dress; and although he did not appear to notice her, 
though he looked neither to right hand nor to the left, a cold tremor 
seized the peasant-girl, her knees gave way under her, and she sank 
to the ground, to spring up the next moment with a shudder of disgust. 
There at her feet sat a toad, that loathsome emblem of the Evil One. 

“ May the holy Saints preserve, and the blessed Virgin strengthen 
me!” 

The blanched lips uttered the words, and the slight figure sped on, 
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and paused not until breathlessly she threw herself upon her knees 
before the stone cross which marks the spot where several roads meet. 
Raising her eyes, they rested upon a tiny light shining down on her 
with a soft, twinkling brightness through a rift in the dusky sky. It 
was the first evening star, and reverently she made the sign of the 
cross, as she had been wont to do from her childhood. A sort of 
peace and strength seemed to come to her with that star and the holy 
sign, for when a moment after she rose, her face was no longer 
colorless nor her step unsteady. 

She had often heard from Pierre of those dreadful persons, one of 
whom for the first time in her life she had met. He was a “con- 
ducteur d’Ames,” he, whose gloomy pleasure it is to haunt the bed of 
the dying, to snatch the soul of the departed before its guardian angel 
can stretch forth his hand to save, and with horrid glee to place it in 
his bag. With his dismal burden on his shoulder, he then betakes 
himself to the marshes of Saint Michel, where he empties his bag ; 
and there the mourning spirit must remain, until by masses and 
prayers it is delivered from the power of the devil. 

Often had Pierre spoken of the evening he had been forced to pass 
close by these sad marshes. A moaning sound had reached his ears, 
a low, sorrowful whisper floated through the air, and he knew the im- 
prisoned souls were saying their evening prayer. If the omen were 
for Pierre, he must have met the messenger of the Evil One first. If 
not — 

But the door of her home is reached now, and pushing it open, 
Marie glided quietly into her own room. She knelt beside her bed, 
near which was placed a fire-brand from the fire of Saint Jean. This 
brand, which is preserved with great care by the peasants of Brittany, 
is kept between a piece of box-tree blessed on Palm Sunday, and a 
piece of the “gAteau des Rois,” and it is supposed to protect its owner 
from thunder ; so Marie need not fear the storm now brewing should 
it indeed prove a thunderstorm, though not likely thus late in the 
year. 

The day had been a day of prayer with Marie, but it seemed as if 
her spirit had not yet wearied of communing with its Maker, for the 
bent form knelt on motionless, and the moments passed by. 

Outside, the sky had grown darker ; the evening star, awhile before 
so softly bright, had disappeared, and gust after gust of wind swept 
round the house and forced itself roughly through every crack. In 
the distance the dull thud of the ocean, as its waves beat upon the 
shore, sounded drear and harsh, and the heavy drops of rain, now 
just beginning to fall, seemed but a fit accompaniment to the whole. 
But Marie seemed to hear naught ; and it was not till the sound 
reached her of some one moving near her door, that she rose. 

It was the night of All Souls’ Day, and the hour was drawing near 
for the family repast, which, in the custom of the Léonards, always 
marks that feast. As midnight approaches, after partaking of a 
bountiful meal, each family retires, but on the table the supper is still 
served ; for at this hour, according to a touching superstition among 
the Bretons, those whom they mourn rise from their graves and 
partake of the annual repast prepared for them. 
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Marie pushed back the dark hair from her brow, gave a touch here 
and there to her coarse, blue mourning-dress, and then gently left the 
room and descended the stairs to the dining-hall, where the table was 
already spread and where she quietly took her accustomed seat. 
Near her sat her adopted father and mother. Years ago they had 
taken to their hearts and home the little waif cast upon their shore 
after a terrible storm. A tiny, frail white scrap of humanity was she 
that sunshiny morning, when the kind fisherman had seen her lying 
cold and helpless on the sands ; and Armand, the sturdy boy, who with 
his father had gently lifted the little girl, wept bitter tears lest his new 
playmate should be taken from him. But she was spared ; and as 
year by year passed the child grew into a lovely womanhood, and by 
her affection and regard proved to the old man and woman the grati- 
tude she felt. 

But Armand’s seat was empty to-night, and as Marie glanced at 
the place prepared for him, the tears rushed to her eyes. She 
brushed them hastily away, though, as the fisherman rose, said his 
short prayer aloud, and then reverently traced on the loaf of barley- 
bread before him the sign of the redemption. The board was well 
filled with the plain, wholesome fare of the Breton peasant, but it 
seemed as if none of the three could eat, and after a few futile 
attempts they silently rose. 

“ Sois bénie de Dieu, ma fille,” the old man said as he stooped and 
kissed Marie’s cheek, and with that blessing they separated. 

Half-an-hour later Marie sprang from the bed where she had 
thrown herself without undressing. Surely she had heard a footfall 
below, and noiselessly she opened the door and descended. The rain 
had stopped, and as she reached the last step, one shining moonbeam 
crept in through the small window, and filled with a weird radiance 
the dining-hall, where now she stood motionless. The heath fire on 
the hearth was just dying out, and the faint shadows it cast looked odd 
and uncanny in the blending of moon-light and fire-light, but bright 
enough it was to show Marie the figure of a man standing solitary 
beside the table. She could even distinguish his flowing black dress, 
the red girdle at his waist, the large hat, almost hiding with its wide 
brim the swarthy features, and the long hair falling to his shoulders. 
As in a dream she glided to his side and extended her hand, with 
but one word —“Armand!” , 

Did she expect him to vanish away at her touch, to dissolve into 
nothingness? Truly, the hand which met hers, the arm which drew 
her close to him, must belong to Armand in the flesh, not in the 
spirit. 

“ Marie, fetite, blessed be the Holy Virgin that we are once more 
brought together! May we never again be separated in this world 
or the next!” 

That was all the calm voice said, but there was no mistaking the 
wistful love and happiness and gratitude to Heaven in the eyes that 
were bent on hers. Even with the terrestrial joy of the Léonard 
there mingles a thought of eternity. 

In the same quiet manner he told her of all that had happened to 
him since they had parted —of his almost miraculous escape from 
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the terrors of the deep; of his service on board the ship which had 
picked him up; of his landing at Calais, and his journey thence. 

‘“When I reached the stone cross, Marie, where thou and I so often 
have prayed together, I felt I must kneel there once more and return 
thanks for my deliverance. The storm was over—I had found 
shelter while it lasted — and the moon was trying to break through 
the clouds. By it I saw a figure approaching, and rising, I stood 
face to face with Pierre. He was startled indeed ; but when I proved 
to him that it was my very self who addressed him, he muttered some 
words of welcome, and then, before I had time to question him of thy 
welfare, was gone. I hurried on thinking but to reach thee, when 
something whizzed past my head, causing me to turn quickly. In 
the half-light I saw, or fancied I saw, a crouching form which a 
moment after vanished from my sight. More anxious to reach thee 
than aught else, I turned once more and hurried on ; but I had not 
gone far when the same thing happened again. Instead of retracing 
my steps this time, I sprang forward and picked up the knife which 
had been hurled at me. Dost thou know it?” 

He placed it in Marie’s hand. She looked at it long and fixedly, 
then gave it quickly back.: 

“ Ay, but too well. It is Pierre’s.” 

And all the time there rang through her head Pierre’s last words to 
her :—“ The vengeance of a Kernéwote is no ordinary vengeance. It 
yields neither to prayers nor time, and thou hast aroused that ven- 
geance.” With a shudder she clasped Armand’s hand with both her 
own, as if thus she might protect him. He smiled at the childish 
action. 

“ And doth my Marie fear?” 

“ For thee, Armand, not for herself.” 

Again he smiled, a grave, serious smile, as he leaned over her. 

“ But, petite, le bon Dieu, who has protected me so often, will still 
be my friend. Canst thou doubt that? Remember, chérie, all —” 

But she interrupted him. 

“Look! There! There! At the window! Oh, Armand, if he 
should harm thee!” And she clung to his arm. 

Gently he placed her upon the long, low bench, then bent and fixed 
his earnest eyes on hers. 

“ Is this my brave Marie!” 

The glance, the firm, quiet voice, seemed to give her courage. As 
he turned, she sprang up and followed. 

“T will go with thee, Armand. Thou needst not forbid it.” 

He took her hand in his without a word, and they reached the 
door, but before they crossed the threshold they heard a dull sound 
as of something falling heavily to the ground. Marie started. There, 
a few feet from her, lay a figure —the figure of a man stretched out 
on the cold earth. In the gray light of the dawn they recognised 
Pierre ! 

Armand stooped and lifted the lifeless head. “It is too late,” he 
said ; “ the spirit has departed.” 

*“ But oh, Armand, ’tis so sudden! Howcanit be?” And Marie 
covered her face with her hands. Armand had risen, and was stand- 
ing beside her. 
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“We cannot tell,” he said,in a low tone. ‘‘ The finger of God is in 
it. But come, thou must not stand here in the cold. Thou art shiv- 
ering already, petite.” For she had turned towards him with open 
eyes, pale lips, and trembling frame. 

“Mon Dieu! I see him again! There, in the distance, with his 
stick, and that bag on his shoulder !” 

Armand followed her gaze, and his eyes rested ona tall figure, 
clothed in white linen. Long hair fell on his shoulders and mingled 
with the black beard reaching almost to his waist. In his hand was 
a walking-stick, and on his left shoulder he carried a bag. A hideous 
smile lit up his wild features, while he turned and cast a baleful 
glance on the prostrate body, and as he vanished away the whole air 
seemed filled with a dire heaviness. Armand’s strong arm drew the 
shuddering woman-form closer and closer to him. 

“ May the Blessed Virgin have mercy on his soul!” she mur- 
mured, and the “ Amen” which joined hers, sounded deep and heart- 
felt through the chill morning air. 

M. R. MARTIN. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
Henry Timrop, Cotumpszia, S. C. 
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“And is this to be the end of all—so soon! sosoon! I thought to have 
done so much, and I have achieved so little.”"—[Hayne’s Memoir. ] 


NWELCOME and, ah! sad the opening tomb 
To thee, sweet bard! the child of song and pain, 
Thy lyre still quivering with its last rich strain, 
Thy pallid brow fresh-twined with laurel bloom! 
So soon! so soon! alas! thou art not dead, 
But only ceased thy strife with want and blight; 
The setting star but leaves our field of sight 
On other eyes its golden beams to shed. 
O Death! thou serpent lurking in Love’s rosy bower, 
Grim skeleton in youth’s gay carnival, 
Unbidden spectre-guest in cot and hall, 
Whose shadow haunts joy’s footsteps every hour, 
Though o’er the poet’s bier now hangs the pall, 
And thine his dust, his fame defies thy power ! 
S. S. 


Norfolk, Va. 
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IN A LIGHTHOUSE. 


c¢ 


IFE is insupportable,” said Flora Severn; “dull, tedious, 
monotonous. I want to go up in a balloon.” 

“So do I, or to do anything else that is out of the way and queer.” 

“ Ballooning may be a matter of daily habit to an aéronaut,” philo- 
sophised Flora. “I wonder whether after a long series of air-voyages 
he wearies of them as intensely as I weary of living on the earth?” 

“Tt is altogether probable.” 

“ Still I’ve never tried it, and I should like to go up in a balloon.” 

“Tt would be very fine to make a long voyage through the air— 
to be blown across the ocean to Europe, to drift among the clouds 
over the blue Mediterranean, to be a part of the sunset at Naples, to 
become gradually colder and colder, until one seemed to belong to 
the snow and ice of the Alps. Yes, it would be very fine indeed.” 

“You and I are both. young and independent, and our own mis- 
tresses, Maud ; let us do something out of the way.” 

“When it comes to the point, however, we are circumscribed by 
one fact ; we are — well, not poor, but still not rich enough to charter 
or to construct balloons ; they are expensive luxuries. We might buy 
tickets to go round the world and start out in Bloomer costumes.” 

“T don’t like Bloomer costumes ; they are unbecoming and man- 
nish. And as for travelling, there is the arriving late at night at a 
strange place, and the seeing to your rooms at the hotel, and the 
custom-houses, and the shoving and the pushing. No, I don’t want 
to be uncomfortable ; I want to be eccentric, but to enjoy myself at 
the same time.” 

These girls were sitting on a fallen tree, looking out over the waters 
of the bay that washed the shores where the town, or rather village, of 
Good Luck was built. They were girls of eighteen or twenty, hand- 
some, strong, with eager, wide-awake faces. Flora Severn was the 
elder ; Maud Rind was her cousin and adorer. They were orphans. 
Their fates were curiously similar, and also curiously lonely. They 
had no relations whatever in this part of the world. Maud’s father 
had been a German and her mother an Englishwoman, and the 
Severns were English on both sides. They might have friends the 
other side the water, but these friends were not interested in their 
welfare ; they were never heard from, and possibly did not know of 
the existence of their American kinsfolk. Mrs. Severn had taken her 
sister’s child to live with her when she had been left an orphan, and 
she had taken care of her, as she had taken care of Maud, until she 
had died herself last year. Since then the two girls had gone on 
living in the brick cottage that belonged to Flora. They were 
reasonably well off. It does not often happen that the property of 
women increases and prospers, but this had been the case with that 
which had descended to these girls. 

Perhaps if they had been a trifle poorer, and it had been necessary 
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for them to do something for their support, they would have been 
better satisfied than they were. As it was, they had time to long and 
long for pleasures and excitements, especially excitements. It may 
be that the fact that they had Bohemian blood in their veins may 
account for this. Maud’s father had been a musician, and had played 
first in one orchestra and then in another. He had also set popular 
songs to music, which had in its turn become popular. He and his 
friends had always regarded it as a great piece of injustice that he 
had not made a name for himself; my impression is that he lacked 
application, perseverance. Besides, when he married Maud Severn 
he had somewhat lowered his artistic ideal; he had been more 
anxious to make the pot boil than to win fame. To be sure she had 
a little money of her own, but she did not come into possession of 
this until after her husband’s death. 

Flora’s mother had been an artist ; she had painted flower-pieces, 
and these sold well and were highly praised. She might have done 
still better had she not married Robert Severn and applied herself to 
another order of art. A word as to the Severns. As I said, they 
were English. They were living in Philadelphia at the time of 
Robert’s marriage, and Robert was in partnership with his father in 
a large factory at the time that Flora Bell painted flowers in her 
fourth-story studio. He considered himself sufficiently well off in the 
course of time to leave business, and to buy a house and settle in 
Good Luck, a small place where the Severns had been in the habit 
of spending their summers. It was a pretty house with a garden 
around it, with a boat-house, a bathing-house, and fields adjoining 
where the clover grew, and where the two girls I am writing about 
had wandered all through a very happy childhood. 

They had not been well brought up; that I cannot deny. : They 
were clever and fond of reading, and they had inherited talents for 
music and for painting ; but Mrs. Severn, who had controlled their 
education, had had no talent for that art. They had brought them- 
selves up ; they weré utterly undisciplined, and also utterly unaware 
that this was so. 

Good Luck was an unfortunate place for girls of this kind to live in. 
They had no associates ; the rough edges of their characters had not 
been worn off by social friction. Strange as it may seem, they had 
no young companions in the village. A lawyer lived there and a 
doctor or so, and the clergyman of an Episcopal church, and a 
Roman Catholic priest ; but these people had no young daughters. 
However, Flora and Maud never realised the want I speak of. They 
were sufficient to themselves; they did not desire to’ see anything 
more of people, although they did desire to have something happen 
very much indeed. 

To return to the two sitting on the fallen pine-tree a stone’s-throw 
from the beach. The wind —it is April—is blowing fiercely and 
tumbling the water, and blowing all the blue out of it and a smoke- 
colored gray-green into it. The waves come pitching in one wall 
above another; the white-caps are also making their appearance. 
The wind is rising. The fishing-schooners out in the bay begin to 
take in their sails ; others drive in towards land. The girls watch 
them with eager eyes. “A squall,” says Flora. 
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At the entrance of the bay is a point of land on which a lighthouse 
is built. A sailing-vessel is anchored in front of this lighthouse. 
Presently she puts out from it and runs towards shore. As she 
comes nearer, Flora sees that a mattress is spread on the deck of the 
boat, on which lies some one covered up. : 

“Who is it?” Maud wonders. “Old Davis, do you believe? Our 
Dan told me yesterday that he was sick. Let us go down to the 
wharf and find out.” 

The wind was blowing such a stiff gale by this time, that as they 
walked along the beach, the girls were obliged to hold on to their 
hats. As they stood on the wharf, the sick man was carried off on a 
mattress. It was old Davis, the lighthouse-keeper. 

“We are going to take him to his brother’s ; he lives about a 
stone’s-throw from here. The doctor says he must have more attention 
than he can give him if he stays at the lighthouse ; so the old woman 
is to take care of the lighthouse until he is about again.” Thus the 
skipper of the little schooner who had brought Davis over. 

“We must send him some jelly,” Flora said, directly. “Poor 
Davis! it is too bad. Can his brother make him comfortable? 
Perhaps you had better have him taken to our house.” 

Accordingly, this proposition was made to Davis, first by Captain 
Jack, then by Flora, following. But Davis thanked them kindly, but 
declined. He was a little afraid of the Severn establishment ; the 
cottage seemed quite a grand place tohim. He thought he could get 
well faster at his brother’s. 

Flora and Maud did not prolong the parley in the wind ; they let 
Davis go, or rather be borne, on his way. But they did stop to hold 
a parley with Captain Jack as to his individual luck in oysters and 
shad, and as to how much other fishermen of his acquaintance had 
made that week. They were exceedingly well-informed, these girls, 
as to the concerns of their poorer neighbors. They were generous- 
hearted to a fault ; always making corn-starch or jelly, or sewing up 
red flannel for one poor or sick neighbor or another. Captain Jack 
believed that they were the finest young ladies that had ever lived, 
“and rare beauties” too. They were like hardy roses, with their 
stubborn, steady English color, their look of youth and health. 

On their way home, Flora keeps a little in advance. 


“Single of heart and strong of hand, 
Windlike, she wandered through the land—” 


like a young Diana, indifferent, unconscious, yt at present plunged 
in her own reflections. 

“ Maud,” she said, presently, “I have it.” 

* Well,” said Maud, catching up with her, rather out of breath. She 
had been trying to sing “ Above the Wind,” a wild sea-song. That 
and fast walking had deepened the color in her cheeks and the light 
in her eyes, until she was rarely lovely. Her skin was dazzling white ; 
and this glowing color made her look like a wondrous thing of fire 
and snow. 

“ Let us go over and keep the lighthouse.” 

“ But old Davis’ wife —” 
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“She can stay there too. It will be just as well, as we are raw 
hands. But we will never come over here ; we will never see any one ; 
we will be in a different world, as it were. Are you willing to try it?” 

Maud a/ways was willing to do whatever Flora wished ; and in this 
case she felt attracted by the plan itself. After all, these were very 
young girls — not so many years removed from childhood — and this 
lighthouse had been the centre of interest tothem for years. As little 
girls they had watched that bright light shining out over the waters 
at night, and it had appeared to them to be a real living being, a 
presence ever vigilant and benevolent, warding off danger to mariners. 

“Tf it only was calm, you and I might row over there and tell Mrs. 
Davis we are coming,” Flora said, reflectively. 

“I’m afraid we’d be swamped if we tried it. It is horribly rough, 
and the wind is so capricious.” 

“ Captain Jack will take us. Captain Jack said he was going out 
of the harbor before sunset.” 

They turned back and held a parley with Captain Jack. These 
girls were autocrats in their way in Good Luck. The fisher-folk 
regarded them as superior beings ; they rarely criticised their doings. 
In this case, Captain Jack’s impression was that this was a charitable 
expedition ; he fancied the young ladies wanted to cheer up Mother 
Davis. He knew that they always made it a point to go wherever 
there was sickness or trouble, but he stroked his gray beard reflectively 
as he looked at the water. It would soon be blowing harder, and it 
was blowing very hard now. However, he agreed to take Flora and 
Maud with him if they were willing to risk it. 

Of course it was only a caprice, a whim, on their part. The next 
day or the day after that would have answered perfectly well for the 
carrying out of a plan that was in itself a caprice ; but they had set 
their hearts upon the risk of getting drowned, and what these girls 
set their hearts upon they were very apt to carry out. They ran home 
for waterproofs and shawls. They Jeft orders with the two servants 
to wait dinner for them until they returned ; that they were going out 
to the lighthouse with Captain Jack, and might be gone an hour or 
more. ‘They relied upon a schooner returning to Good Luck to bring 
them home again. The object of the voyage was simply to apprise 
Mrs. Davis of their projected visit; the next day they would row them- 
selves across the harbor in their own little boat. 

The two servants were apathetic negroes, who had been all their 
lives accustomed to be thought for, and to whom it did not occur to 
think for others. They agreed to put back dinner ; and the house- 
maid bestirred herself to collect the wraps which the two girls called 
for. Then Flora and Maud scudded off again to the beach where 
Captain Jack was standing, beginning to repent his bargain. 

“TI don’t think you'll see Good Luck again to-night,” he said, when 
the wind had taken their sails and was driving them before it; at 
which Maud began to wish that they had not come, but Flora’s eyes 
danced. 

“Unusually rough, isn’t it, Captain Jack? Oh well, if the worst 
comes to the worst, we shall do very well with Mrs. Davis ; but if any 
boat makes Good Luck to-night, we will take passage on board: won’t 
we, Maud?” 
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“You couldn’t get any boat, onless she had a fool for a capting, to 
stop at Lighthouse Pint to-night, not for a hundred dollars,” said 
Captain Jack, oracularly ; “I hardly daresn’t do it myself, with day- 
light to back me. But you might hail and hail and git no notice 
taken of you, onst I’ve put you off. The wind is with me, and’ll 
drive me straight acrost the bay to Pleasant Island, and I’ll stop by 
for you on my way home to-morrow afternoon ; but I’m afraid not 
many a craft will pass the lighthouse before then.” 

“We're in for it,” laughed Flora, and Maud tried to laugh too, in 
spite of a heavy sea that washed over them just then and drenched 
her through and through. 

They stood on the beach below the lighthouse and waved good-bye 
to Captain Jack until he was out of sight. “No one but Nancy and 
Molly know where we are, and ‘it will never occur to them to send 
after us, even if any one could be found willing to come ; they have a 
general impression that we are fully equal to any emergency. I 
wonder how late they will wait dinner?” 

Then the gale took them and: exhausted their energies in a tussle 
with it, until they reached the lighthouse. They knocked at the door, 
but there was no answer ; then they pushed it open and went in. 
Silence! solitude! At the foot of the stairs leading above, Maud 
called, “ Mrs. Davis! Mrs. Davis!” A feeble voice answered, “ Who 
is it?” Then the girls went upstairs together ; they. knew the way 
to Mrs. Davis’ room. 

The old woman was sick in bed. She was utterly disheartened and 
depressed ; in fact, she talked of dying, and cried a good deal when 
the two girls first came in. She explained, in course of time, that she 
had been taken violently ill with giddiness, weakness and pain, 
almost as soon as the men had gone. She had not anticipated the 
attack, and she had had no apprehensions at all at being left alone at 
the lighthouse. Indeed, she had been there alone before this on 
more than one occasion, when Davis had been obliged to go to the 
mainland on business. “ The Lord sent you two girls, that’s certain,” 
she concluded ; “I know I should have died alone in the night.” 

“ But you are not going to die at all now, you know,” Flora said, 
beginning to make the old woman comfortable, which Maud and she 
accomplished between them ; also between them they made her a 
cup of tea and a piece of toast. In this way they ascertained the 
resources of the larder, and also where the things were kept. “ It 
looks now as though we were going to have it all our own way here,” 
Flora said ; “it is as well to find out all the ins and outs of the place.” 

The poor old woman gave up entirely. She was really seriously ill ; 
and she permitted herself the relaxation of being ill in peace and 
comfort, now that Flora and Maud had come. How the wind did 
blow! How the wind did howl! The storm shrieked and raved 
around the lighthouse. “Seems to me I never heard sich a blow,” 
Mrs. Davis said. Then, toward sunset, “It’s time to light the lamp 
in the tower, Miss Flora. Mercy on me! whatever would I have done 
if you hadn’t been here? I could never have crawled up them stairs ; 
and as for the ships in the bay, they need the light to-night of all 
nights in the year. Some of them sailors may thank you for their 
lives, I’m thinking.” 
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Flora lighted the lamp in the tower, and when she had done so, 
stared out over the black seething waters of the bay. No ships in 
sight ; she hoped that they were all safe in port. Then she went 
down stairs, and she and Maud got their room ready. Mrs. Davis 
had a spare bedroom which would not have done discredit to the 
housekeeping of a gentlewoman— spotless linen, white curtains at 
the windows, a set of old India ware that Davis had brought back 
with him from his last voyage. “ We will send fur some of our clothes 
as soon as we can,” said Flera, looking complacently into the depths 
of a large closet in the room, “and then we shall feel at home. I 
fancy old Davis will be sick some time,” she continued reflectively ; 
from the tone of her voice she might as well have said “I hope.” “TI 
think this will"be a success, Maud — very queer and out-of-the-way.” 

“Yes,” said Maud. “ Are you at all afraid, Flora?” 

“ Not in the least,” said that valiant girl. “I feel as though we 
were in a castle, stoutly defended by the dauntless waves. Afraid? 
What of ?” 

“T don’t know quite.” 

“No, people never do quite know what they are afraid of.” 

But in truth J think that it would have been no difficult matter to 
have enumerated reasons for fear on that especial night. Two young 
girls all alone in that lonesome place, save for one old woman, who, 
for aught they knew, might be very desperately ill at that very time; 
meanwhile the sea and the waves roaring as though they would take 
the lighthouse and its inhabitants between their teeth and grind them 
to powder. However, Flora’s spirits rose to the level of the occasion. 
She spent half the night upon the tower, pleased to feel herself in a 
position of responsibility. Once the lamp went out suddenly and left 
her in total darkness when she was up there. That had been a day of 
confusion to the Davises, and the old woman had forgotten to trim the 
wick. Flora seized it with a beating heart, and stumbled down stairs 
with it to remedy the evil. The old woman groaned when she told 
her what had happened. “ Yes, I forgot to look after it this morning; 
I took sick just at the time that I allers go up to the tower. There’s 
the shears, child ; and take a tallow-dip with you when you go up them 
nasty dark stairs again. There’s no saying what you might meet.” 

“ Shall I go back with you?” Maud asked, feebly. 

“ No, not with that face of terror ; you would be sure to see a ghost. 
I fancy you could. J never liked yellow myself.” 

When Flora had replaced the light, she went to her post of obser- 
vation once more. The wind was driving the clouds across the sky 
furiously. Here and there there was a great light of white ; the moon 
was up, and half up the heavens. As Flora looked, the clouds scudded 
apart and left her in a white island of luminous glory. The whole 
scene became of a sudden perfectly distinct : the raging waters, the 
fitful skies ; one ship in sight making for shore, and frightfully near 
Lighthouse Point too. And no doubt she would have been still 
nearer had not Flora put in the light at the opportune moment.- No 
doubt, also, the temporary absence of the light had misled her and 
caused her to keep farther in shore than she would have done. 
Flora’s keen eyes recognised the kind of ship she was—an oyster 
sloov. How recklessly she was driving too! 
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The next morning dawned perfectly bright, perfectly clear, although 
the wind howled fearfully, and the waters dashed up madly against 
the shore. Still there was in the appearance of things that remorse- 
less, pitiless brightness which seems to hang over the beauty of a day 
succeeding a storm. The two girls slept late ; the sun was streaming 
in their room when they awoke. The door between their room and 
Mrs. Davis’ was open, and Maud stole in softly to see how the old 
woman was. She was asleep too; but she looked so pale, so worn, 
so ill in the daylight that Maud’s tender heart ached. “We can’t 
leave her,” she said out loud, as she pattered away again. “No,” 
agreed Flora; “it would be a disgrace to us. We must stay and 
look after things until she is about again.” Flora rejoiced at the 
prospect ; she had quite made up her mind that keeping a lighthouse 
was better than going up in a balloon. 

After breakfast, having waited on Mrs. Davis with benevolent zeal, 
they went out for a stroll. Leaning against each other, “ golden head 
by golden head,” laughing and talking, they suddenly came upon a 
sight both new and terrible to these girls. 

The sea had washed up a man on the yellow beach. He lay there 
— young only yesterday, strong only yesterday, now dead, “as old as 
death,” powerless. A slight girl bent over him and lifted his head ; 
another girl chafed his cold hands. They looked at each other awe- 
struck. ‘I suppose he is quite dead, Flora,” Maud said ; “he looks 
as father and mother looked when they died.” 

Tears of pity stood in Flora’s beautiful eyes. She was so young 
and strong herself, it seemed so dreadful to her suddenly to have been 
taken out of the bright, beautiful land of the living into the cold gray 
land of shadows. 

“Oh, Maud,” she cried, “how horrible this is! not a man within 
call! He must lie here ; we can’t move him. Even if it were possible 
to revive him, we can do nothing ; we don’t know what to do.” 

“T am almost certain that there is nothing we could do,” Maud 
said, with strange composure, she who was usually the unnerved and 
timid one ; “I think he has been dead for hours,” 

He was dressed in a suit of gray, wore a signet-ring of amethyst on 
his little finger, and there was a gold repeater in his pocket. He was 
a tall man ; the rigidity of death made him look strangely tall. His 
dark eyes were wide open, his dark hair hung in damp curls about 
his forehead. A man with strong, regular features, straight, black 
brows, square jaw. 

“A gentleman,” Flora said, presently. But as she said it, a curious 
sense of incongruity came over her. Such a levelleris death! Beggar 
or prince, the man before them had gone to the land where all things 
are forgotten. 

‘Towards afternoon the wind lulled. The girls had brought a sheet 
from the house and covered the body from sight. They came and 
went backwards and forwards to the house, with a sense that they 
must guard over the dead. After a while they grew accustomed to 
the solemn companionship. As first one girl and then the other sat 
there in the glorious open daylight, they began to feel as though this 
strange man was a friend. Of course they wondered who he was, 
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and wove romances about him, after the fashion of girls. Perhaps he 
was a married man. To these girls he seemed well on in years ; he 
might have been thirty-one or two. There were a few gray hairs in 
his head. They had noticed his watch and his ring. They reverently 
and respectfully refrained from searching ; but his handkerchief was 
half pulled out, and that was marked “ Richard Dorsey.” His watch 
had also been half dragged out of his pocket, possibly by his struggle 
in the water. 

They told Mrs. Davis of the melancholy adventure, and she told 
them that that was not the first time a body had been washed ashore. 
“ They get to fightin’ on the boats, and it’s an easy matter to shove a 
man overboard. The rest of the hands league together, and dead 
men tell no tales.” 

“T don’t think this man was a rough,” Maud said. 

“No, certainly not,” added Flora. 

“Well, they might have had a grudge against him; or he might 
have lost his footin’ and slipped overboard. There’s no tellin’.” 

Captain Jack put in an appearance about four o’clock. The girls 
took him to where the dead man lay, with awe-struck faces. He 
pulled his shaggy beard reflectively, after his wont. “ Pity, pity,” he 
said. ‘Now how did he come by his death? That’s what I would 
like to know. Fell overboard? He don’t look to me exactly like the 
kind of a chap that would be likely to make a false step in the dark. 
I mind there was onst a man, of this yer man’s station I should say, 
washed ashore jist so. He was a fine figger of a man, with a rale 
putty round head sot on his shoulders ; round as a bullet his head 
war, with close, black hair. I wouldn’t ask to see a better-looking 
man.” 

Captain Jack was off on a series of reminiscences. Flora began to 
fidget. “What had we better do about this man, Captain Jack?” 

“]’ll sail in shore and notify the authorities, and they’ll come and 
fotch him off if they please; or his grave might be dug jist here. 
Many a poor fellow has no more done for him than jist to dig him a 
hole in the sand.” 

“Yes,” Maud said, softly, “he was washed up here; this ought to 
be his resting-place ; and you and I could put up a tombstone over 
him, Flora.” 

“ He’ll have to be advertised,” said Captain Jack. 

He was advertised. His watch was marked “Richard Dorsey”; 
his handkerchief was marked, as I have said, in the same way. 
After a very quiet funeral, the interest and excitement natural to the 
event died out gradually; but Flora and Maud had his grave —on a 
little hill near the beach where they had first found him — carefully 
sodded ; and they kept it beautiful with bouquets of wild flowers, and 
also of the honeysuckles and roses that grew in Mrs. Davis’ garden. 

They still remained at the lighthouse ; in fact, there was a practical 
reason in favor of their doing so now. Old Mrs. Davis required 
constant attention ; and she was very poor, and could not afford to 
hire an assistant. The powers that be looked very gloomy in view of 
her and her husband’s sickness. In fact, they came very near being 
discharged as superannuated ; but Flora went to old Captain Duvall, 
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who had charge of the affairs of the lighthouse, and expressed her 
opinion to him that the old people would be about again very soon. 
“In the meantime, Maud and I mean to be there; and we will see 
that nothing is neglected.” Captain Duvall admired Flora extremely, 
and was always anxious to please her. At all events he would wait 
a while before recommending that the Davises should be discharged. 

Maud and Flora closed up their own house and gave one of their 
servants holiday ; the other they took with them to the lighthouse, 
also a reasonable amount of clothing. They settled down in due order 
there, and were as happy as the day was long. They greatly enjoyed 
the responsibility of their position. Flora insisted that it was er 
especial province to light the lamp always, and she studied the winds 
and the tides with an accurate zeal that would have done credit to 
a student of meteorology. 

One bright spring morning a strange craft anchored just off the 
lighthouse bar. 

“Flora!” Maud cried, “come and see. The Sfray—what a 
beauty! A yacht.” 

Having nothing better to do, the two girls seated themselves on the 
beach on their shawls and stared at the new-comer. There was quite 
a little commotion on board. The girls were too far off to distinguish 
faces, but the crew were running rapidly to and fro. Presently, a 
boat was lowered and pulled towards them. 

The man at the oars remained in the boat, but the only other pas- 
senger leaped out and looked about him, half-anxiously, half-curiously. 
Finally, he approached our anchorites. 

“ Excuse me,” he said ; “I believe this is Sandy Point lighthouse?” 

“Ves,” Flora said. 

“TI am George Dorsey,” he explained. “I was directed here to 
find the grave of my brother. Can you tell me where to find it?” 

They led the way. The grass was growing finely now, and only 
that morning Maud had laid there a cross of fresh flowers. 

“We found him,” Maud explained, in low, sad tones; “and we 
were so sorry. As he had no friends here, we have taken care of the 
grave ever since.” 

“ Do you live here?” 

“ For the present,” Flora answered, in a tone of finality. 

“Is it possible that you erected this tombstone to a perfect 
stranger?” 

“Yes. We were so sorry for him,” Maud repeated, fixing upon him 
her beautiful, pure eyes. As she did so she noticed the very extra- 
ordinary resemblance that there was between himself and the man 
who had been drowned, except that this man was five or six years 
younger. The same straight features, square jaw, black eyes and 
hair. “Iam very grateful,” the stranger said. “We were alone in 
the world, and very dear to each other. Is it possible that you— 
are — the lighthouse-keeper’s daughters? The papers said that they 
found my brother’s body. I wanted to express to them my gratitude 
and —” 

He had intended to offer a substantial proof of his gratitude, but 
he could not bring himself to say so, now that he had seen what 
manner of girls these were. 








. 
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“We are not Davis’ daughters,” Flora said; “we live in Good 
Luck.” 

“ Ah,” George Dorsey said. Then after a pause: “ My brother and 
I parted from each other in New York two months ago. I went 
south on my yacht. He was to stay there for a while longer, then in 
June he was to join me, and we were to cruise about the northern 
coast. Judge of my horror and surprise when I read a paragraph in 
the Hera/d describing the drowning of a man off this point, who 
answered to my brother’s description. I refused to believe it at first, 
but one proof after another was crowded upon me. I would be 
grateful to you if you could give me any clue as to this mystery. 
Have you heard any reports, any rumors?” 

They were all standing on the beach outside of Mother Davis’ 
garden-fence. 

“ Mr. Dorsey,” Flora said, “ were you and your brother ever in this 
neighborhood before?” 

“Last year, yes. We came over here in November for duck- 
shooting. We anchored off the other side of the bay, near the farm 
of some people named Rivers.” 

“Ah! One of the sons had an oyster-sloop, had he not? and was 
he not a rough, unprincipled kind of fellow?” 

“Tam afraid he was. Why do you ask?” 

“ He cruises in and out of this harbor constantly. His sloop is a 
small one, and he has only one hand, a negro, on board besides ‘him- 
self and his brother. But the last time he was in Good Luck, this 
negro said very strange things. He said that Mr. Richard Dorsey 
had been at Goose Creek, the Rivers’ place, very lately, and that he 
and his boss had had a falling out. ‘The man’s story ran, that Rivers 
was jealous of Mr. Dorsey. Rivers was going to be married to his 
cousin, a girl who had been brought up by his mother, and who lived 
on their place ; and Mr. Dorsey, the man said, was courting the girl 
too.” 

“I remember her; a very pretty girl she was. Yes, Richard ad- 
mired her last year — strange! strange!” 

“Flora and I,” Maud interpolated, “have wondered how much of 
this was truth, how much fiction. But at all events, yesterday we 
heard that Rivers had sailed for China. Perhaps he fears an inves- 
tigation.” 

Flora proceeded: “The hand goes on to say that Rivers and Mr. 
Dorsey patched up their quarrel, and that Mr. Dorsey went out sailing 
with him the day of the heavy blow, a month ago.” 

“You may not remember the blow,” said Maud, “but it was on 
that evening that Mr. Dorsey was washed ashore.” 

His brother put up his hand to his face. A silence. “I will go 
over to Goose Creek,” he said ; “ Mollie will tell me everything there 
is to be told. 1 fear very much that there is some foundation for 
truth in this report.” Then, with an effort as he was turning away, 
and as though his brother’s good name was at stake and he wished 
to clear it: “ This Rivers was a jealous, stupid fellow. His jealousy 
of my poor brother was simply preposterous; my brother was a 
married man. His wife is almost broken-hearted ; she is unable to 
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make these inquiries for herself at the present moment, but she means 
to come here as soon as her health will permit. I thank you both 
very much for your beautiful and unusual sympathy. I hope I shall 
see you again. With your permission, I will call on you when I again 
visit my brother’s grave.” 

He still hesitated. Somehow these simple country girls, with their 
“calm simplicity of grace,” abashed him, man of the world as he was. 
Maud read his thought, or perhaps she pitied him—the lonely, 
mourning man. She put her hand out, and he grasped it warmly ; 
afterwards he shook hands with Flora, and then he walked down to 
his boat. The girls stood and watched him as he was pulled away. 
They watched the yacht also whilst she got under way again and 
approached nearer to Good Luck. At this juncture Mrs. Davis’ voice 
was heard calling them.’ They turned and went indoors. She had 
watched the arrival and the departure from her seat in the open 
window, and she was all eagerness to hear the news. A long gossip 
followed, during which Mrs. Davis discussed the pros and cons. 

“That Mr. Dorsey was a very fine-looking young man, wasn’t he?” 
she concluded with. 

“The handsomest man I ever saw in my life,” Flora said. But 
Maud said nothing. After this, for several days following, Flora 
talked a great deal about the handsome stranger. On the other hand 
Maud thought a great deal. There is a difference in dispositions. 
However, when Flora insisted upon making him the theme of conver- 
sation between Maud and herself, it was found that their opinions 
agreed in the main. They expressed their opinions boldly, after the 
manner of inexperience. But also after the manner of inexperience, 
they were guided chiefly by instinct, and they were not far from 
wrong when they decided that the two Dorsey brothers, though 
strangely alike, were yet cast in a different mould. 

“Tt is ill-luck to speak ill of the dead,” Maud said ; “but Richard 
Dorsey was a man I could not have trusted.” 

“ Whereas one feels,” Flora said, “that his brother’s word is as 
good as his bond,” 

At this period of their lives these young ladies read many romances 
and much poetry. I am inclined to believe that all the heroes of 
these works of fiction, as pictured by them, bore a striking family 
resemblance to George Dorsey. If you are surprised, and a trifle 
disgusted, at this young gentleman’s easy conquest, you must remember 
that Maud and Flora had, up to this time, had absolutely no young 
men acquaintances. The oystermen and the sailors, to be sure, and 
the working-men of Good Luck, they had, seen, but what comparison 
was there between these and George Dorsey? 

Later in that same day the’ Spray danced past the lighthouse again, 
on her way to Goose Creek, as the girls surmised. One day, two 
days more went by ; on the third day the Spray dropped anchor once 
more off the lighthouse. These idle girls whose story I am telling 
were, as usual, on the watch. They went down the garden-path to 
meet George Dorsey with undisguised pleasure; in truth, as they 
shook hands the three felt like old friends. 

“I saw Mollie,” George remarked, accepting Flora’s invitation to 
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enter the house and to seat himself in one of old Davis’ great bamboo 
arm-chairs. “ Poor creature!” 

There was no need for him to tell them in detail of the poor girl’s 
grief, although he had himself been sufficiently moved by the intensity 
of it to have waxed eloquent on the subject, had he so willed. Alas! 
she had loved the reckless, hapless Richard Dorsey. And without 
doubt she had acted with passionate indiscretion to her cousin Rivers. 
She blamed herself bitterly now. Perhaps if she had been more cir- 
cumspect, Rivers would not have been driven to the verge of mad- 
ness, culminating in the dark crime they guessed at. But, one result 
of George’s visit to Goose Creek had been to reconcile him in a 
measure to his brother’s fate. It was bad enough as it was — Mollie 
plunged in remorseful grief, young Rivers an exile ; but there was the 
consolation that at all events Mollie need never know now that 
Richard had simply been amusing himself with her, and that she had 
only been the plaything of an idle hour of the man to whom she had 
given her heart. 

“When I came here,” George said, after a while, “it was my inten- 
tion to have my brother’s body removed ; but he would have been 
bitterly opposed to it, and I myself heartily dislike such a custom. 
If my sister-in-law will consent, it shall remain where it is.” 

“Yes,” Flora said. But Maud added: “Mr. Dorsey, you must 
remember that this is not our home ; we live on the mainland. There- 
fore it will not be in our power to see to the grave for you.” 

“Thank you for reminding me, although at the same time you must 
think me a very unreasonable creature to have taken such service for 
granted. No; apart from your being near — forgive me, but we seem 
to be old friends, from the bond which your kindness has established 
between us — this would seem the place for him to rest. He loved 
the water, and here the waters wash his feet; he loved the open 
country, and here it is so remote and sylvan. Besides, death is a 
great reconciler ; but after all, his domestic relations were very un- 
happy; he never loved his wife as she deserved to be loved. «dt 
would seem a foolish conventionality to disturb him now.” 

He paused abruptly. He had gone on to say far more than he had 
at first intended ; but the two simple, sympathising girls led him on 
unconsciously. ‘“ Yes,” he resumed, “I remember that you told me 
you did not live here. Have you no parents? or is it the custom here 
for lovely young ladies to follow their own sweet will, away from the 
paternal roof?” 

“We are orphans,” Maud said. “We are cousins, not sisters, as 
you may have supposed.” 

“T confess that I did.” 

“We live in Good Luck,” Flora proceeded. “I have a house 
there,” she added, rather grandly. 

Sor house! I should as soon have suspected it of a dryad ora 
naiad.” 

“You can see the roof of the Cottage from here,” Maud said. 
“The garden slopes down to the water’s edge. We mean to gd home 
again to-morrow. Old Davis is reported to be well again, and he will 
come out in the morning. We are sorry to go.” 
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“Oh! very sorry,” said Flora, sincerely. 

Presently Mr. Dorsey asked them if they would show him the way 
round the island. It was almost an island, so narrow a neck of land 
separated it from the peninsula; at high tide indeed this neck was 
submerged. So the three started out, and when they had explored 
to their hearts’ content, George rather diffidently proposed to the 
young ladies to dine with him on board his yacht. It did not occur 
to them that there could be any objection to this plan ; they agreed 
instantly, and enjoyed the visit exceedingly. George lived in style 
indeed, and gave orders to his steward to produce their best fare and © 
their show-service.. It was all so novel and strange that both Flora 
and Maud were proportionately pleased. George, it must be con- 
fessed, was greatly puzzled by them. Here were girls with the com- 
posure and dignity of duchesses, who yet calmly confessed to him that 
they had never seen champagne before and had never eaten a dinner 
served in courses. Nevertheless, their address was admirable ; if 
they asked questions, it was as a matter of information, not to relieve 
any embarrassment. “It is amazing,” George decided. 

And how beautiful they were! George Dorsey had devoured the 
classics during his years at school. For the first time in his life he 
seemed to see the realisation of a Greek goddess ; and of course a 
Diana and a Hebe would have been surprised at the modern way of 
setting a dinner-table. George christened these girls Hebe and 
Diana ; certainly Flora suggested the goddess of the — 


“Ripe red lips and clear gray eyes, 
And hair, pure gold, blown hoyden-wise, 
Across her face ’””— 


just as Maud recalled the goddess of innocence and of youth. 

The next day Maud and Flora returned to Good Luck, and they 
were sufficiently human to find abundant occupation in getting rid of 
the accumulated dust of a month, in letting in the summer airs to 
dry the damp rooms unclosed so long, and to blow out the mysterious 
cobwebs and spiders and gnats that come, one cannot tell whence, as 
soon as mortals abandon the field to their subtle invasion. They 
went to work with a will. They had an object in making the Cottage 
exceptionally beautiful and attractive, in weeding their flower-beds, 
in training their rose-bushes, in setting out the plants that had been 
under cover all winter: George Dorsey had assured them that he 
would be here again. 

And one bright day in May he did return. They were out on the 
bay in.their little boat, each with a pair of oars, when the yacht 
suddenly bore down upon them. Flora waved a handkerchief gaily, 
and Maud broke out into a pretty Gondellied which she had sung to 
him when he had been there before, and which he had greatly 
admired. George came rowing after them presently, all eagerness 
and pleasure. He has said since that the loveliest picture he can 
recall is that of those two girls in their white and green boat, with 
their white dresses, their beautiful smiling faces upturned — the boat, 
the water, themselves, bathed in the wonderful colors of the sunset. 
And how glad they were to see him! It seemed to him that this was 
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the realisation of some Arcadian dream. It seemed to him that he 
was still dreaming when he went home with them after a while, and 
drank coffee at their cottage, together with other and more appropri- 
ately sylvan fare. 

Two or three wonderful weeks went by. It would be hard to say 
that Maud or Flora saw more of George Dorsey ; and yet in some 
occult way, George certainly, as the days went by, gave himself up to 
Maud in thought and look, even when he was talking to Flora, 
obeying her somewhat imperious behests, humoring her whims ; and 
one evening, he and Maud, wandering up and down the beach whilst 
Flora went on an errand of mercy to a sick woman in the village, had 
a long conversation. 

That night, when he had gone out to the Spray, Maud came and 
knelt down by Flora as she sat in the low, deep window-seat in her 
own room, looking out upon the shining of the pale starlight on the 
water. “Flora,” she said, “I have something to tell you. Flora, I 
am so happy, oh, so happy! he loves me.” 

It was dark ; besides, Maud’s face was hidden in her cousin’s lap. 
No one saw the look of violent pain that swept over Flora’s face ; no 
one heard the bitter cry of her heart. But she steadied her voice 
bravely. She stroked her cousin’s hair tenderly. “It is no wonder, 
darling,” she said ; “ but I can’t be very glad of it, since it will take 
you away from me.” 

The tears were streaming down her cheeks by this time, tears that 
washed away all jealousy, all hardness. Maud never guessed what a 
battle Flora had fought and won in those few minutes’ time. 

Maud was married that very summer, That was years ago. She 
and George year after year have come to see Flora since then, and to 
look after a lonely grave on Lighthouse Point. Year after year they 
say to each other, how charming Flora is in her freshness and strength, 
in her life of good deeds to her poorer neighbors, and of intercourse 
with that dear Mother Nature who understands so well how to keep 
her children’s hearts childlike and at rest. 


K. R. L. 
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A LOVE STORY. 


“* Only a heart’s-ease, as the aftermath 
Of all that vanished sorrow.”’ 
Barton Grey. 





CHAPTER I, 
INTRODUCTORY. 


66 I WONDER,” Miss Mary Silverthorn writes, “if I haven’t 

threads of many life-stories in this old maid’s journal of 
mine? Episodes of some real romances are chronicled here ; family 
secrets confided to me in my knockings-about ; sketches of every 
kind of folk whom I have fallen in with ;—I wouldn’t take a good 
deal for this treasury of my own special relics of the past. Somehow 
I think I stumbled on another bit of story at Holme Park last 
summer, where I was visiting an old friend, who, instead of becoming 
an independent being like myself, elected to marry Ned Holme, have 
her heart broken, and be left at — well, her age is mine !—a widow, 
with a son who promises to follow in his father’s steps, and a 
daughter who— who is a lovely creature, stately and beautiful, my 
wonder and delight, who should be my heroine if ever I got a// the 
parts of a story together. 

“All the story I fancy was beginning there I do not expect to see 
or know ; but a fragment of it may lie, hidden to all eyes but mine, 
upon these yellow pages. The characters I could sketch ; a bit of 
the story ; even imaginary motives, scenes, and incidents ; but all of 
any life is never revealed to any eye save One—and may He have 
mercy on our follies! 

“When, summer before last, I was at Holme Park, Bessie’s hus- 
band was still alive ; but by a stroke of paralysis he had been changed 
from his wicked, gay, imperious self of old to a trembling, querulous 
invalid. He had aged incredibly; his hair was almost gray; and 
the consciousness of him as he moved about the house, with his slow 
shuffling step, shaking hands, and uncertain, wandering eyes, never 
left me: I had quite as lief have met his ghost as seen Dr. Holme in 
those latest days of his life. But his wife and daughter served him 
as untiringly, as affectionately as if they had never felt his neglect 
and indifference ; as if he had not brought disgrace on the proud old 
name and been their shame and grief ‘for years. They were always 
hovering near him. The old love and the joy of being necessary to 
his comfort lit Bessie’s dark, bright face, and her smiles and rosy 
cheeks made her look young again, as she bent over his chair and 
interpreted into Christian speech the broken sounds he made. J 
never could discover in them anything more intelligible than a ‘ya- 
ya-ya-yoop!’ Poor Ned Holme! He hated me, I’m afraid ; I know 
I hated him until I forgave him because he was dead. 

“ Bessie is still lovely and bright and rosy-cheeked, as she goes on 
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with her quiet life, wearing her widow’s weeds, loving her children, 
ministering of her plenty to the poor, and bearing in the sweet content 
of her face the sign of that heavenly peace she feels with God, and 
her Christian charity for her neighbor. She believes God has been 
very merciful to her—and so He has, to give her that believing, 
thankful spirit. 

“ Edward, her first-born, is tall and pale and rather handsome. I 
do not fancy the young man. There is too much of the air of his 
father about him; and his splendid eyes are not honest. He loves 
cards and wine, as his father before him ; and his pleasantest trait, as 
shown in his kindness to little Nell Gaddys — forlorn little midget !— 
is like his father’s generosity, mostly fickle as free. 

“Lois has a graver, paler beauty than her mother’s ever was. She 
is still young and slender, but hers is a grand style, and her woman- 
hood promises glorious loveliness. Her chiselled features are cut 
large and clear, never carelessly or with one slovenly line or unfinished 
touch. Her eyes are dark, with long lashes, and eyebrows so heavy 
as to add gravity and majesty to her face. Her head, held erect, is 
classic in every curve and turn. She is the most simple-minded, 
natural, and unspoiled of the daughters of earth. My honest, sweet- 
natured Lois! I know not how to love her most. I think of her 
during those last months of her father’s life. She had never known 
him in his most attractive days, and could not share her mother’s 
passionate feeling for him ; but that subtle flavor of courtesy, that 
unfailing patience, that cheerful, a/most tender care she showed him 
never wavered. She spoke of him one day —I had not known her to 
do that before for a long time—when, as we sat together, old 
Fortune, her father’s dog, came up to her and laid his nose on her 
knee. Lois put down her hand, and lifting his head, looked in his 
wistful face. 

“* What beautiful eyes he has!’ she said, in that tender, ‘ excellent’ 
voice of hers. 

“¢T always think of Fortune in his old place,’ I said, inconsiderately 
— he was always beside her father. 

“*We miss Father very much,’ she answered, simply, and said no 
more. I glanced at her, and can recall now the expression of her 
fine face, as with her head turned towards the window, her profile, in 
the dusky room, was drawn clearly against the outer light and the 
pale skies, while she sat motionless, the dog’s head nestled in the 
hollow of her gentle hand. 

“ My Lois is also an artist born. I thought long ago her drawing 
and crayon-sketching meant something ; this year I have come to 
believe that her painting means genius. Her delicate flower and leaf 
studies, the gift she has of giving life and expression to the faces she 
paints — and she is fondest of painting faces and figures, and arranges 
all the incidents of her pictures with such grace and fancy — all these 
indicate the gift Heaven has given her. She has had drawing-masters 
in the town, and of my irregular teachings of the mechanical parts 
of our art she has availed herself with an aptitude and ardor that 
only belong to genius, in my belief. 

“She and her mother are beloved among the poor mothers near, 
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who bring their ailing children to them for advice and healing ; for in 
simple cases, either Mr8. Holme or Lois will venture to prescribe 
medicines, practising Dr. Holme’s neglected profession, and using 
their modest skill with much success. ‘They could not help learning 
something from the doctor (who was as learned as lazy), and from 
those of his books which they have studied. Grave Lois is considered 
no small power in her own private little circle of beneficiaries. I can 
recall her years ago, gently administering her small pills under her 
father’s occasional supervision, to dogs, kittens, or the gardener’s 
children, whenever anything seemed wrong with them. And she has 
that way with everything weak and small, that she attracts to her- 
self the love of everything that moves about the place. 

“A poor woman came to Holme Park one day with a clean, sad- 
eyed, délicate baby in her arms, and a pitiful story to tell. Lois took 
the baby and commenced to soothe it to sleep, while Bessie went 
upstairs with the poor woman to pick out some things to give her. 
All the rest of us went on with our avocations. We were sitting in 
the broad hall which runs through the house from front porch to back 
piazza. Edward was on the back steps, peaceably playing jackstraws 
to amuse his pet, Nelly Gaddys, and cheating her at every turn ; her 
elder sister, Louise the fair, in her pale blue muslin, sat in the broad, 
cool hall, just within-doors, slowly crochetting with even, precise 
stitches ; and I was reading and eating grapes. We were all quiet ; 
the old-fashioned clock on the landing half-way up the broad, circling 
stairway, could be heard to tick ; and Lois, with bent head and softly 
falling feet, walked up and down the broad, cool hall, unaware that 
one of the never-to-be-forgotten events of life was hastening towards 
her, and that the old clock’s hands approached an hour that had 
meaning in it. There was a brooding motherliness in her air as she 
bent her head above the child. Louise Gaddys, who gently but 
firmly objects to babies, and Nelly, who ‘hates the squirming things,’ 
and I, who have an old maid’s preference for cats as less troublesome 
and more companionable, still like to see Lois handle one. With 
her the care of children is an instinct. She is but nineteen years old 
—just the age of pretty, fair Louise — but she is known for her tact 
with naughty children, her charm for fretful babies, her tender skill 
at their little sick-beds. 

“But the old clock struck ; it was five o’clock ; somebody was 
coming up the steps. It was Harvey Alexander, ‘ Harvey le débon- 
naire,’ as we style him—no unusual visitor ; but with him came 
his learned great-uncle, Judge Alexander, whose face, with its small 
eyes, receding forehead, bit of sandy whisker and prominent mouth 
and chin (his ‘monkey-mug,’ as Nelly calls it), was like nothing so 
much as an old white monkey’s. He was certainly in contrast with 
gay Harvey, airy and cheery, blithe and débonnaire, who wore that 
day such an eager, handsome face. As they lifted their eyes, they 
saw Lois, with the sleeping baby on her arm, stand in the door. She 
is rather tall, with a shapely, slender figure, dressed in a sombre dress 
which fits closely, and falls, plain. and dark, to the floor. Her head 
is held erect, and there is such dignity and beauty in the poise of her 
head upon that round throat; there is such plainness in her attire, 
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such majesty in her carriage, such gravity apd loveliness in her face, 
with its dark eyes and absolute perfectness of feature, that unwilling 
admiration appeared in the small cold eyes of the Judge. 

“TI look keenly at Harvey as he watches the greetings of his uncle 
and Lois Holme ; I see the leap of joy and pride in his eyes, and as 
he speaks, I hear the thrill in his voice that must enlighten, even 
though it be against his will, so keen an observer as Judge Alexander. 

“The old man has a high opinion of himself as an observer and 
tactician. I have known him well. He and Dr. Holme had bitter 
feuds ; justice and disagreeableness on the Judge’s side, deviltry and 
success on the Doctor’s. One of their many rivalries was for Bessie’s 
hand: the Judge never forgave either for his disappointment, and 
never noticed another woman. He adopted his great-nephew in his 
loneliness and prosperity, educated the young man for his pet pro- 
fession, the law, and seems to place all his hopes in him. The Judge 
must be interested in a house which Harvey visits, as this, a dozen 
times a week ; and I felt that the old man had come on a tour of 
inspection. I know him too well to believe that there has been, as 
yet, any open talk between himself and his nephew ; too carefully he 
would avoid shaping any vague feeling by the use of words, too 
dearly he loves to weave his spider-webs, and with crafty and invisible 
skill to fetter his nephew’s doings. 

“The Judge comes in, and the visitors are seated in the airy hall 
with us. Nothing escapes Judge Alexander’s keen eyes, and none of 
their quick glances escape me. 

“ By a side-way the poor woman is sent away comforted, Lois softly 
returning the sleeping baby from her half-reluctant arms ; and Mrs. 
Holme comes to greet Judge Alexander, and to receive his unwonted 
call kindly and pleasantly. Edward does not stop his game with 
little Nelly Gaddys, except for a rather stiff and ungracious bow. 
Louise Gaddys rises to be introduced to the Judge, and he speaks to 
her very graciously. Her father, a lawyer and politician, is his friend. 
‘He is glad to know Tom Gaddys’s daughters,’ with a glance towards 
Nelly at Edward’s knee ; ‘his nephew has spoken of them as visiting 
at Holme Park; they have been here some'time,’ he understands. 
‘ Their mother was one of your earliest friends, I believe, Mrs. Holme.’ 

“ Bessie answers that their mother and she and I were schoolmates 
and always friends; she has always liked to have the children at 
Holme Park whenever they could come. 

“While the Judge talks to us, I see him study Louise. She has a 
sweet, calm face, blue eyes and soft, fair hair ; her expression is 
simply placid and serene ; her life has been almost untroubled, save 
by her wilful, spoiled little sister ; she has never had a care beyond 
the occasional lack of spending-money — for Mr. Gaddys is not over- 
rich — and with her clear, bright complexion and amiable look she 
finds favor in the eyes of the Judge. I do not think he would be much 
disturbed if Harvey’s fancy pointed to her. He speaks to Louise, 
and she answers with lady-like quietness and a quaint little touch of 
fun, but he and I notice that Harvey does not pay attention. The 
Judge turns abruptly to Lois. Harvey’s earnest air and eager warn- 
ing looks have unnerved her. Like most women who are stately and 
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indifferent with most people, there is one person in the world before 
whom she is timid and humble ; and Lois, under her lover’s eyes, 
flushed, blundered, and spoke in a manner devoid of her usual ease 
and self-possession. But the Judge was patient. He knew that few 
reflect pleasantly on a conversation in which they have appeared to 
disadvantage ; and it was not his wish to render Lois or Harvey 
uneasy in regard to this his visit.- He contrived to address Lois at 
intervals, until she grew calm and fluent of speech again, and Har- 
vey’s bright face glowed with pride in her intelligence and beauty. 

“The Judge bade farewell at last with marked graciousness, and went 
away with his nephew. I can fancy his adroit evasions of the subject 
which his nephew, evidently satisfied and light of heart, may have 
tried to bring up on the homeward way. 

“ But a few days after I hear that Harvey is thinking of a trip to 
Europe. It is added that his uncle has long intended to send him to 
pass a year abroad, enjoying his youth, and studying men and man- 
ners before he takes up,practice in his profession, settles down, and 
marries. 

“‘ Ah, hateful old monkey! For once I do not feel utterly opposed 
to you. I wish that Lois could never marry. If she could give her- 
self up to art ; if I could have her in my studio, and take her with me 
abroad — for I would, could, and should go once more if I could have 
her with me —ah, then, what might she not be! Harvey is gay and 
fond and winsome ; but I cannot bear to think of Lois bound for life 
to him, to his pleasure. But I hope to see her dismiss him, rather 
than to see her outwitted by Judge Alexander, whose plans, Heaven 
confound !” 


Miss Silverthorn did not write down more than this of her 
knowledge of Lois Holme’s life, She seldom used a pen save for- a 
hasty letter, or a few hurried pages of such sketching as this in the 
book she called a “journal,” and wrote in some ten times a year. 
Her palettes and brushes meant more to her than all the pens and 
paper in the world ; and as she finished this last page, she closed her 
“journal,” and turned her eyes to an unfinished picture on her easel, 
where a lovely young face, with dark eyebrows, and the noble, serious 
look that Lois so often wore, was imperfectly set forth. 

Miss Mary is pleasant as a picture herself, though the only good 
features in her face are bright eyes and white teeth. She is a small, 
well-built little woman, clad all in gray, with a vivid bit of geranium 
flower at her breast, and still another bright bloom fastened among 
her smooth dark braids of hair, hair that has just a few silvery threads 
in it. Her flowers have been sent to’ her from Holme Park, and 
received this morning with a pleasant letter ; for the brave little artist- 
woman, who has gone back to her studio in New York and her busy 
winter life, gaining even more than her daily bread by the art she 
loves, is remembered with affection ‘at beautiful old Holme Park, where 
she goes to spend some of her “idle time” every summer. The 
bright flowers, carefully unpacked from their box, have been disposed 
of about the cheerful little studio, except the bits of bloom which 
adorn Miss Mary, who is fond of looking neat and bright, and whose 
simple dresses are always arranged with good style. 
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Miss Silverthorn reads over the letter, which is from Mrs. Holme, 
with a page from Lois, with a frown, a smile and a sigh ; and putting 
it down, says, petulantly, in reproof to herself: “We are selfish 
creatures: we can’t even wish a friend to be happy except in our own 


way!” 


CHAPTER II. 


“*I can remember that we spoke full low, 
That neither doubted of the other’s truth ; 
And that with footsteps slower and more slow, 
Hands folded close for love, eyes wet for ruth, 
Beneath the trees, by that clear taper’s flame, 
We wandered till the gate of parting came.”’ 
Fean Ingelow. 

It was in September before Miss Mary Silverthorn had left Holme 
Park, and on a sunny afternoon, when the fine old place was looking 
its best, the grassy lawn lying in sun and shadow; and the old Holme 
mansion, large and well-built, embowered in the trees of the great 
park, was surrounded with leafy stir and playful sunbeams. In the 
rear of the house the lawn slopes gently down ; along the borders of 
the walks are flowers—a variety of roses, and old-fashioned pinks, 
and beds of pansies and of violets ; and then, at the end of the park, 
there is a little grove of pines. 

Beyond the regions of the park and the grove is the thrifty farm, 
with its barns and stables and stacks of fodder —the fruitful country, 
the glow of sunshine, the busy work-a-day life ; but within the park 
lines is an enchanted region. It is a place to dream and rest in, a 
place in which to enjoy ease and plenty, and never to think of the 
carking cares and weary work that lie in the busy farm or the great 
world. The idea of a New York within a hundred miles !— nay, even 
the idea, sheltered in this leafy greenness, of the fierce early Sep- 
tember heats in the fields, where the farmer and his men are busy all 
day long! 

All of Lois Holme’s short and simple life has been passed at 
Holme Park. Two miles away lay the city of Brenford, a thriving, 
busy little town, where were one or two thriving manufactories, 
a large college of long-established fame, and a smaller military 
academy. There were girls’ seminaries, banks, churches, hotels, 
shops, billiard-saloons, drinking-saloons, club-houses, printing estab- 
lishments, theatres. In Brenford society Lois Holme did not move 
at all. Her father’s name, fast growing disreputable, had rather 
shadowed her fair youth; his last long dreary months of affliction 
and the term of mourning after his death still shut her out from 
gayety, though her beauty, and her charm beyond beauty, began to be 
spoken of. In a carriage she had come daily to the professor’s 
classes she attended, and she was scarcely known, except in recita- 
tions, save by her face and her smile, for she seldom lingered to talk 
with her classmates. 

But Judge Alexander living, like Dr. Holme, out of town, his 
small, plain dwelling just across the road from Holme Park, it was 
almost inevitable that his young great-nephew should come to know 
both Edward and Lois Holme. Harvey Alexander found a charm in 
this quiet beauty, who was not easy of approach. He was adven- 
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turous and ambitious, and made an effort to win anything that he 
thought difficult to gain. His heart went into his work this time, and 
Harvey was a winsome fellow. He had many friends in Brenford, 
and in the College there he had been the winner of favor and honors 
together. But to his dearest friend Harvey never spoke of Lois, 
when he came to know her. There was a power of reticence behind 
all that sunny, open manner he had. In vain the students who knew 
him before he left College tried to question him about the lady to 
whom rumor devoted him of late. “ He is too good a lawyer already,” 
they grumbled. “ He can keep his own counsel too well.” 

Lois was not so worldly-wise, not half so prudent as this. The few 
who at this time knew her well and won her love, won also a confi- 
dence so frank, so childlike, so incautious, that they smiled to them- 
selves at her. Experience of pain and falsehood was rare with Lois, 
though she stood on the brink of womanhood. She believed in God, 
in the world, in happiness, in love. She had seen death and pain ; 
she had known of vice and suffering, but she was hopeful, she was 
young. The impression of gravity and melancholy made on her 
character by the last sober years was wearing away ; she seldom saw 
misery which did not appear to yield before her, her presence, her 
gifts, her little remedies, her conquering, youthful grace and beauty ; 
and life was very fair to Lois at nineteen. 

She is one of the beauty-giving, brightening sort of folk. Her fine 
senses, always in tune, now, in this her glad and unsuffering youth, 
help her to feel all the joy and beauty existing in life. Louise Gaddys, 
who is visiting Lois, sees with the imperfect vision of the prosaic young 
woman of the world ; she is a pretty, delicate-looking girl, soundly 
educated to speak her commonplaces in correct style. She can never 
feel joy or pain as Lois can, and finds herself happily constituted in 
this. A rose may bring a dream or a sigh to Lois ; Louise finds it of 
suitable size and color to wear, or else something to be left unheeded 
to bloom and wither and die like anything else that grows. 

Louise has her own virtues ; she is not rich, and she is as cheerful 
and almost as well-dressed as if she had twice the pocket-money. 
Nor is she envious ; she enjoys the ease and plenty of Holme Park, 
and especially delights in the pony-phaeton in which she drives out 
with Lois ; but she will go back to the faded grandeurs of home, the 
careful living, the city omnibus and horse-car, quite gracefully and 
unhesitatingly. Louise does not like “ the poor,” and has little sym- 
pathy for kinds of life outside of her own circle and set ; but she is 
obliging and kind to her friends, never a gossip, never unfair. She 
cannot paint a picture as Lois can, or sing as sweetly, or twist a 
wreath as well; and there was never that dignity and charm about 
her. 

You can tell where Lois has been by the appearance of the room 
she leaves. She goes upstairs one afternoon and half-shuts the 
parlor-door after her. She has rolled a chair this way, and moved 
two or three loose-lying books here. The sunshine is falling through 
the half-closed blind, and the airy golden line she leaves a-tremble 
there is touching the leaves of ivy in the hanging-basket, and bright- 
ening the dusky crimson cover of the great easy-chair. The room is 
a beautiful study of light and shade as she glances back. 
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She is on her way to find a companion for a drive. Louise Gaddys, 
just waking from a nap, is a willing one, and rises to make a toilet ; 
so Lois sends down her order for the ponies, and wanders in search 
of Miss Mary Silverthorn, who has said she can give her an errand if 
she drives to the village. 

She finds her in the light, airy upper room they call their studio. 
Miss Mary nods towards her own easel as Lois enters, where in the 
corner of a charming little landscape painting, recently finished, she 
has just painted her name with a few deft strokes. 

“ It’s all ready now for the fall exhibition —‘ M. Silverthorn’ and all. 
I put M. because it’s no one’s business whether M. stands for Mary 
or Moses, and I do a certain class of people the injustice to think 
that there is benefit — to me —in the doubt. There is still a lingering 
popular prejudice against women’s art and science ; but we are living 
in an age of progress, my dear.— Lois, this face you have been 
painting here is simply beautiful.” 

Lois turned her eyes with a wistful, tender look on the dear little 
bright face glowing from beneath her own hand. There was a subtle 
likeness between it and Harvey Alexander’s, and she smiled to 
herself, still looking her picture in the face. 

“Oh, my dear, wonderful child,” said Miss Silverthorn, in a tone 
half-beseeching, “is there any delight, any future work, better than 
this? Couldn’t you give yourself to it, and choose the artist-life for 
your own?” 

“T feel sometimes as if I cared for nothing so much,” said Lois, 
her eyes kindling ; “ but I am afraid I have not the ‘ eternal patience,’ 
the unfailing love for it that I should have if I had genius. And you 
know that sometimes for days I do not touch brush or pencil — 
cannot.” 

“Tt is because something else is overcrowding you then,” said Miss 
Mary. She colored, turned away, paused, and then turning back, 
said abruptly, “ An artist, Lois, should never marry. You may be 
simply a woman, bearing the lot of womanhood and wifehood, all its 
joys and sufferings ; or an artist, with all the intellectual pleasures, 
the freedom, the charm of that life your own. It is time for you to 
choose. Can you merge all your loves and ambitions and interests 
into this better, happier life —I honestly believe it so—and keep 
your freedom and cultivate your gift? What is marriage in the end? 
Think of the fearful risk; think” of its horrible, prosaic cares and 
bonds, and resolve not to be tempted by its pleasant preliminaries, 
the pretty fooleries that turn girls’ heads. Choose the free life and 
use the power living in you.” 

Miss Silverthorn paused, and Lois answered in that sweet vibrating 
voice of hers: 

“TI do not know that I shall ever marry. I cannot tell what my 
life may be. I cannot decide yet that I have the artist’s vocation, 
that I am fit for it or that it can be everything to me. But for a long 
time at any rate I shall be free to go on loving and studying art, and 
trying what is in me.” 

“ And you are quite sure to be free for a ‘long time’, Lois?” 

Lois looked down and looked up again with a charming, serious 
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frankness, saying simply: “ Harvey Alexander is going to Europe, to 
be gone perhaps two years.” 

“Oh, my foolish, blessed child! And does his absence for two 
years mean that to you?” 

“TI am afraid so,” said Lois, with half-smiling lips, but steady, 
earnest eyes. 

“So then you are engaged to marry him?” 

“*No ; he has not asked me to be,” she answered, serenely. “He 
has said things to me that mean — everything from an honorable man, 
such as he is. I suppose he knows—any one can see—how I care 
for him, how happy I am.” 

Miss Silverthorn turned sharply away and crossed the room to the 
window. “Primeval womanhood !” she ejaculated, under her breath. 
“T wonder if even our first mother in the Garden of Eden was as 
simple, as unlearned in womanly coquetries. What is to become of 
a girl like this?” 

Lois followed her, and put her hand on Miss Mary’s. That lady 
looked up with a little dry smile. 

“If you’ll study man-nature, my dear, you'll not let im see so 
plainly. It would cool the ardor of the truest one of them to be quite 
sure of the beloved’s willingness. I’m an officious old maid, my dear, 
and it’s none of my business ; but I built such hopes on you, and I do 
love you so— poor silly thing!” 

Lois smiled again, still serene and glad. “Say what you please, 
dear Miss Silverthorn. It is wonderful — but just as I am I seem to 
please him very much.” 

“ Of course,” said Miss Silverthorn, witha little groan. “ But, dear, 
hear these two bits of worldly wisdom: don’t let any one but your 
mother find out your secret from you ; and don’t allow him any famili- 
arities — any caresses, in short,” with a comic shudder. “Inevitably, 
that sort of thing makes the man’s love less and the woman’s greater. 
_ His reverence dies out, and his desire, after the few insane flashes. 
Her remembrance never dies, and her passion for him is only fully 
wakened.” 

Lois stroked Miss Silverthorn’s pretty round wrist with a steady 
hand. “Itis not your idea of a love-affair at all, this happiness of 
Harvey’s and mine, dear Miss Mary. You have no idea what a speech- 
less, undemonstrative thing it is. As to my speaking of my own joys, 
I give my confidence only to those very near and dear to me, very 
kind and true. You are next to my mother with me. And what I 
live at all, I live in your presence and my mother’s — yes, and 
Harvey’s too!” 

It was half-an-hour later, as the two young ladies were driving into 
Brenford, that Lois Holme’s keen eyes caught sight of two gentlemen 
parting at a street-corner, and she said quickly, “ Look, Louise: there 
is Mr. Maurice Blythe, the wonderful Mr. Maurice Blythe, with whom 
Harvey Alexander expects to go abroad.” And as she spoke, Harvey 
looked around, saw them, driving by, and took off his hat. 

His companion, a tall, elegant-looking man, with dark eyes, sunk 
in cavernous sockets, and eyebrows, hair and beard all thin, and fine 
and of a soft brown color, looked into his face as he turned towards 
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the ladies. It was to a speech which his father, old Mr. Blythe, had 
made concerning this Miss Holme to Judge Alexander, that Mr. 
Maurice Blythe felt that he indirectly owed the fulfillment of his 
desire to have Harvey Alexander go abroad with him. Mr. Maurice 
was apt to hear everything, little as he could be accused of communi- 
cativeness himself ; he had learned that after his father had blundered 
into the helpful speech before-mentioned, that Judge Alexander had 
paid that unwonted call to Holme Park ; and after that the Judge had 
told Mr. Maurice that he was willing to have Harvey go abroad with 
him. 

“ Mr. Maurice,” as people in Brenford called him, was no frequent 
visitor to the little city ; and Brenford felt itself distinguished by his 
notice when he did come. His nominal place of residence was New 
York ; but his health was not good, and he was forever wandering 
about the world, restlessly seeking for that one boon which had been 
denied him. He was a widower, and was nearly five-and-thirty years 
old. His wife, whom he had married in New York, had left him no 
children, and a very handsome fortune. His relatives were very fond 
and proud of him; Mr. Maurice was generally considered a success- 
ful man. He had never been evil spoken of ; he was thought well of 
by all Brenford. There was something about him which impressed 
you, and made you regard him as a man who knew almost everything 
of any consequence ;. and it was not so much by what he said, as by 
what it was understood that he left unsaid. He did not profess to be 
anything but an idler, but it was generally believed that he was idle 
either because his health was feeble, or because he had done every- 
thing that was worth doing. He had been spoken of as a gallant 
soldier in the war ; true, he had never become an officer, but that 
must be because he disdained titles, and would prefer to Captain, 
Colonel, or even General, the effectiveness and simple distinction 
attending his name as Mr. Maurice. 

There is always a sort of glamour hangs around success: there 
is a power in being always handsomely, but never foppishly dressed : 
there is much in a manner devoid of all tinge of self-assertion and 
superciliousness. There was never any apparent effort in his easy 
talk, and he talked little as a general thing ; but all felt when they left 
him that they had been in the presence of a brilliant person, and had 
proved themselves quite equal to the occasion. 

Judge Alexander was no exception to the rule of Brenford feeling, 
and thought well of Mr. Maurice ; buthe was fond of nipping a friend’s 
satisfaction in the bud, and liked to make a caustic remark which 
showed that he had sufficient back-bone to hold his own and not be 
weakly influenced by the pervading feeling among those about him ; 
and so, on the day before that visit to Holme Park, as he was sitting 
in the private office of old Mr. Blythe at the Bank, he had listened to 
the self-gratulations of the old gentleman with a sour smile. 

“Yes, yes,” observed old Mr. Blythe, cheerily, “ Maurice has seen a 
good deal of the world ; he has seen everything he wanted to see, you 
may be sure, Judge ; my Maurice has always had a way of succeeding 
in everything he has undertaken.” 

“Ay,” nodded the Judge, with a pucker of the lips—“ay, of 
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course. He has succeeded in everything he has undertaken ; he has 
not undertaken a great deal, to be sure — but it’s a grand thing to have 
the name o’ success.” 

“It’s a great thing to learn how not to whine, isn’t it, Judge?” 
asked Mr. Maurice in his pleasant way, as he took out his cigar-case. 
The Judge, appealed to as a man who has learned one of the small 
philosophies of life, had the wiry edge taken off his tongue for the 
moment, and rejoined : 

“Tt is that ; it’s one of the decencies of society that a man should 
keep his particular griefs and troubles to himself: I have learned that 
lesson.— And so you’re off for Europe shortly?” 

“Yes, and would like it exceedingly if you saw fit to send your 
nephew at the same time. He is a fine fellow, Judge Alexander, and 
does credit to the stock.” 

“ By the way,” put in Mr. Blythe, Sr., “I saw him driving to-day 
with Miss Lois, that handsome daughter of poor Ned Holme’s. I 
have caught up the idea somehow that they are to: make a match ; if 
so, Harvey won’t be for leaving Brenford just now.” 

The old Judge turned a shade yellower, and to Maurice Blythe’s 
keen, observant eyes betrayed plainly that this idea was so much 
wormwood and gall to him. 

“There is no reason of which I am aware why Harvey should not 
leave Brenford when I give my consent,” he said, a little stiffly. “I 
shall give the matter my consideration, Maurice, and shall decide 
whether I can spare him or not.” 

Maurice said little more, but what he said was well-put and calcu- 
lated to have its effect on the Judge. Harvey was as thoroughly 
companionable and pleasant a fellow as Mr. Maurice had met ina 
long time, and they had become friends ; and in going once more to 
winter in France and Italy, Mr. Maurice, whose lungs were really 
affected, had some dread of dying alone, and much longing for the 
brightening and helpful comradeship of a compatriot. He was a 
man of strong will and great self-control ; his.force of will had kept 
him out of the grave, and even with much resolute enjoyment of life, 
long after the doctors had been certain that he could not hope to live 
another half-year. 

He had succeeded in obtaining him for a companion, and was 
saying a few words about the time of departure, when Harvey turned 
and bowed to the ladies of Holme Park. 

The two parted presently, and Harvey turned his steps towards 
home. 

Judge Alexander, later this afternoon, was walking slowly up and 
down his small library room, his hands behind him, and his small 
gray head bowed in meditation. Books and papers lay in apparent 
disorder on his desk ; the room looked dull and gloomy, and the old 
man’s presence was not a cheery one. 

“* Pretty enough, very pretty, but I was against it for one,’” mused 
the Judge, not conscious that he was thinking in words of Tenny- 
son’s. “No, this match is to be avoided at all expense. I have 
educated my nephew, seen him acquit himself nobly in all he has 


undertaken, and found him recognised as having talent and giving, 
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promise of distinction at the bar. To see him marry such a girl as 
Gaddys’s daughter — a girl well-connected, domestic-looking, tidy and 
well-bred, with a father of some influence and distinction —to that 
indeed I could consent; but I must put distance between him and 
Dr. Holme’s daughter, and try the effect of time and travel on him. 
That family is coming to no good. The father was a disreputable 
man, and the son is no credit to the stock —all of them ‘tarred with 
the same stick,’ I’ll be bound. They’ve shown me nothing but 
slights and ill-will, and I won’t have my nephew marry among them. 
Surely I can have more influence over him than a dark-browed slip 
of a girl like that. He is hot-headed, but grateful and affectionate, 
and can be led by a silken thread held in a dexterous hand. He has 
longed to make the European tour; I vaguely promised it to him 
before he left college, and he must go. Surely it is little that I ask 
him to go untrammelled, free from any engagement. This pledge he 
must give me, and he must go so soon that he will not feel the 
promise as a fetter too long. It is hard to think of the old place 
without the boy’s presence in it at this time next week.” 

There was a dimness in the small gray eyes, and a look of human 
sorrow about the grim mouth which little Nelly Gaddys called 
“monkey-mug.” The old man was troubled and disquieted, and ill 
at ease with himself. 

The door opened and some one stood on the threshold — a hand- 
some young fellow of about two- or three-and-twenty, with a glowing, 
bright face, waving light-brown hair shading his broad white brow. 
“Shall I come in, Uncle? Mr. Maurice has heard from his friend in 
New York, and our berths are engaged in the Saturday steamer.” 

The Judge turned to a newspaper lying unfolded on the table, and 
ran a trembling hand down a column of it before replying. “It is 
one of the finest steamers in the line,” he said. “ But this is Monday. 
I want to go down to New York with you, and see that you have 
everything you need—letters and bills of exchange, and so forth. 
You will have to leave in two or three days now.” 

“Two or three days! ‘That sounds very near!” Harvey “le 
débonnaire” paused and looked in his uncle’s face with a speech 
that altered with the glance to—* Dear Uncle, I shall hate to say good- 
bye to you. We shall miss each other. Shall you not regret letting 
me leave you?” 

“It is the rule of life,” began the old man, rather huskily. 

“No, sir; it is not fair that the young should spend and the old 
work on. It is you should enjoy wealth and leisure, not I.” 

“Nonsense, boy. I wouldn’t give a fig for all the sight-seeing 
you'll enjoy in the whole of Europe. I like my home, my habits, my 
occupations ; I cannot drop everything at my time of life and rough 
it over the world. You should go while you are young and strong, 
and free from the ties that may be formed before middle-age is 
reached. You will come back to me when you have had your sport. 
I am still hearty and vigorous, and can expect to be proud of you for 
years to come. And so you will make ready to go on this steamer, 
Harvey, and I wish you to enjoy your trip as much as you can. Your 
health and your morals are good, and [ am not afraid to trust my 
lad.” 
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The Judge turned away here, as if afraid that in another moment 
his softening heart would betray him, and went on presently: “I have 
only one request to make of you, and that you will grant, knowing 
my chief desire to be for your welfare, and deferring to the worldly 
wisdom I may be supposed to have gained during all this term of 
years that I have lived.” 

“I am ready to promise deference to your wishes in regard to 
everything in my future course of life,” Harvey answered, promptly. 

“T ask then that you go abroad, my dear boy, without binding 
yourself in any form of engagement to any one you leave behind.” 
Then as Harvey’s countenance changed—“ And by this do not under- 
stand that I object to the idea of your marriage, or of your marriage 
to any particular person whom you may now fancy ; but I consider it 
a great evil to have these affairs settled prematurely. You will have 
to see the world,” he went on, admiring his own artfulness as he 
argued —“ you should be free to admire, to choose, to come and go 
untrammelled by the shadow of a past vow. You may change; 
perhaps you are unlike most young men, but there is a possibility of 
it. Do not be honor-bound. Love, if true love there be, is bond 
enough ; do not plight faith and honor. You are not engaged?” 
abruptly. 

“No, sir,” in a low voice. “I had hoped to be.” 

“Do not be, my dear son. You would do injustice to yourself and 
to the young lady. Leave her free ; it is yourduty. Be free yourself; 
it is your safest course. Be guided by me, and trust to an old man’s 
knowledge of life for once. Cannot you do this, Harvey?” 

Harvey had no power to refuse. His clear eyes sought his uncle’s, 
and he rested his warm palm on the withered hand. “In token of 
my great love, gratitude and respect, my dear uncle, I promise you.” 

“Thank you, thank you heartily, my son. God bless you ; you have 
always been a noble, good, dutiful lad! Shake hands; and now let 
us not pursue the subject ; it is to be no more named between us, 
but I shall not forget it—you will not.” And so escaping further 
speech on the topic most to be avoided, the Judge rose and began to 
gather together his papers. His nephew rose also. 

“Tf you do not mind, I think I will go over to Holme Park to 
spend this evening,” he said. 

“Go, and good-night,” the Judge answered, serenely. He believed 
in the boy’s honor, and the promise was now made. He had resolved. 
to have no disagreement with his nephew, knowing that any strife 
between them could only hasten the step he dreaded ; and he was 
very much pleased to have effected the first move in his game 
peaceably. His first angry opposition to the idea of this match had 
strengthened with nursing. ‘The Judge had now acted in the matter, 
and thenceforth his will was fixed: Harvey should never marry any 
woman whom the Judge had set out to defeat. 

Harvey, who did not allow himself to pause and consider in all its 
bearings the promise he had made —O rash and fatal words! — 
walked briskly down the gravelled path and sought Holme Park 
once more. 

At the gates he is overtaken by the nimble feet of Lois Holme’s 
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ponies, which she is driving before a light basket-phaeton. Louise 
Gaddys is at her side. Harvey bows and opens the gate for them, 
and Lois drives slowly past him.: 

“You are coming to spend the evening with us?” 

“Yes,” he answers. ‘They look into each other’s eyes, she smiles, 
and drives rapidly up to the door. 

Louise has vanished, and a servant is just driving off with the 
horses when Harvey reaches the steps and joins Lois, standing there 
alone. She is of a grand style of beauty. There are many phases of 
her character, many expressions of her face, but it is never a phase 
or an expression less than noble. Her grief, her love, her pity, her 
anger, her despair, would all be of a noble kind. She has lived so 
simple, so pure, and so retired a life, that she is utterly unspoiled by 
contact with the world, not yet rendered conscious by flattery or 
cautious by betrayal and pain. Passionate feeling is yet half-asleep 
in her ; but it is in her nature, and lies waiting to thrill her to her 
finger-tips, and make a hard struggle with her will when the day of 
strife comes. She has a magnetic presence. Children whom she 
loves feel this; the man she loves feels it most keenly as he 
approaches her. Near her his warm nature is at once excited and 
subdued. He flushes ; his eyes fill with fuller light ; he is almost 
radiantly handsome as he stands at her feet in the purple gloaming of 
this warm September day. 

“I go very soon,” he says, after the pause of meeting and clasping 
hands, as they stand together. 

“You will certainly go then? How soon is it to be?” 

“In a few days — two or three.” 

Her startled eyes meet his. He smiles as she pales suddenly ; she 
turns away her head at once. 

“ And you will go so soon! And you are very glad to go. Well, I 
know it will be charming for you ; you will go everywhere and see 
everything.” 

“And probably think all the while of Holme Park as the 
pleasantest place in the whole world,” he rejoined, soothingly; for he 
is quickly and keenly aware of the chill given by his former smile. 

She smiles now ; it is a smile incredulous, provoking, not a soft or 
pensive smile at all. She has rallied her spirits with the brave, 
womanly instinct not to show feeling until it is asked. “ You will 
remember it if you have a rainy Sunday at sea, perhaps,” she says. 
“ Imagine all the things you will have done and seen before we meet 
again. I wonder how we will meet!” 

The chill has not left her, or she would feel no doubts concerning 
that meeting. 

“ How we will meet!” he repeats, in an injured tone. “ My dear, 
can you doubt that we will meet — very gladly?” 

She turns to him again, and eyes respond to eyes. “I do not 
doubt,” she says, in her sweet, vibrating voice. 

“JT must have you all to myself to-night,” he goes on, hurriedly, 
hearing a coming footstep —“it may be the last. Be with me alone 
— let us have to talk with only each other.” 

The hasty lover-like words, the way in which he claimed her for 
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himself, meant as much as ever to this sweet, unsuspicious woman- 
nature. Harvey felt the significance cf his own manner, but recklessly 
went on in the old sweet way of wooing, confident in his ability to 
keep to the letter of his promise. The bell for supper rang. Harvey 
joined the family around the table, treated as an accustomed guest ; 
and after supper all gathered on the piazza, while the trembling light 
of a young moon traced delicate shadows across the grass. 

“Do you know,” Harvey said at last in half an undertone, turning 
to Lois, who sat by Miss Silverthorn, “that there is a charm in a 
white rose gathered under a September moon?” 

“No; what is it?” she answered, softly, with innocent faith in his 
absolute sincerity. 

“It is a profound secret, and I must consider before I trust a lady 
with it. Shall we go for some?” rising. 

She rose and went down the steps with him. It excited no com- . 
ment for them to leave the others and stroll off together ; it was not 
unusual, and they were quietly styled “great friends.” 

They followed the path around the house towards the rose-garden. 
As they turned the corner, Harvey raised his hand and carefully 
drew her little white shawl over her head to protect her from night 
dampness ; he then gave her his arm, and they walked on slowly 
in silence till Lois asked : 

“What is the charm?” 

“Tt carries friends — near friends — off quite alone toa comfortable 
little seat under a certain big willow, and gives them time to talk.” 

“Oh, what a deceit! Why did you not say, ‘ Let us two go down to 
our old willow’?” 

“ Did this polite way of leaving do any harm?” 

She smiles doubtfully, and they walk on ever slower and slower. 
As they pass the fragrant white roses, she plucks one and fastens it 
at her throat. They stray further, and stand beneath the drooping, 
slender willow-branches, touched by the slight, fluttering leaves. 
Lois felt the silence as they stood together, felt the loneliness about 
them, but with a calm sense of her own power over all surrounding 
circumstance. She had never felt Harvey’s mood master hers, and 
she knew nothing of the repressed forcefulness of his character. As 
yet her calm was quite unruffled. They sat down on the bench 
beneath the willow, and looking west, uttered a simultaneous, low 
exclamation. 

The brilliant, low half-moon was hanging just above the clouded 
west. The dome of sky was a pale clear blue pierced with stars. 
The Milky Way swept above the upper heavens ; but above the setting 
moon were dark clouds like the wings of evil-brooding angels, scat- 
tered, moveless, sad, and the red half-moon sank lower and lower, 
crossed by narrow dark cloud-lines, like the spars of a ship. It was 
absolute quietness now out of doors; no bird stirred in its nest, no 
insect fluttered, no leaf trembled ; nothing seemed to move save the 
two pulsing hearts of these lovers, nothing but was at peace save their 
thrilling, quivering nerves as they sat alone with each other, watching 
that solemn sky. 

The fragrance of that white rose came strong and sweet to Harvey. 
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“ Give this to me,” he whispered, stretching an audacious hand to 
lift it from its place. Lois unfastened it and held it up for him to 
breathe its sweetness. He clasped the rose and the hand in his own. 
She made no resistance. He turned, sighed deeply, heavily, and 
yielded with facile temperament to the first touch, Her confidence 
was too entire, too frank to be unnoticed. He put one arm around 
her, drew up her chin, and bending with long, half-shuddering sighs, 
put his lips to hers with one long, eager kiss. 

“ My darling !” he said, softly. 

It was not fright, it was not anger, it was scarcely joy alone that 
thrilled her suddenly. With one half-involuntary movement, full of 
trustfulness, she turned her face and put her soft cheek against his 
burning one. It was thus they sat, hand close in hand, cheek pressed 
to cheek, and so watched the moon set in clouds and vanish before 
its time beyond that heavy veil. Oh, red moon! low-swung moon! 
how far apart will they be at the uprising of the next new moon! 

They moved a little when the last ray fled, and Harvey bent to 
murmur : 

“You will no* forget me, darling?” 

“ How could 1— now?” 

For him that first kiss had meant all earthly existence for the 
moment ; for her it meant as well all future existence, earthly and 
heavenly. And Lois, who felt troth and faith plighted in such an 
embrace — arr embrace possible in no other case, with no other man, 
but so wholly natural and pure as thus freely given to her first-chosen 
lover —could not divine how he could ask such a question, when she 
had just resigned her freedom in his arms. 

“It will be long, my love, and I can bind you by no vow, give you 
neither ring nor love-token. It will not be right to fetter you during 
my long absent years. But I can trust you.” 

“You have bound me — so — as nobody else could.” 

“No, I do not bind you,” he protested, but still in soft and whis- 
pering speech ; “our plighted words alone could bind us. We are 
free ; but across all time and space let us remember, my darling!” 

She made no answer. All womanly pride, all womanly longing to 
have support and honor from the man beloved, rebelled against this 
arbitrary decision ; while the impossibility of pleading to him to form 
an open tie between them, and the womanly desire to believe in her 
beloved and justify as reasonable all his will, kept her silent. He 
knew best. He loved her truly. Could he be less than base if he 
did not love her and could yet so claim and kiss her? 

She half-freed herself from his arms, and yet as she felt his gentle 
detention, came back to them. Her love had been wondrously inten- 
sified, her independence wondrously subdued by that first conquering 
kiss. Miss Silverthorn’s warning had proven just ; but come bad or 
good, bitter or sweet, Harvey was now and for all time dearest to her, 
had authority over her by virtue of that right, could justify her frank- 
ness by his constancy or shame her by betrayal of her trust. 

“You will write often?” she whispers, in his arms. 

A second’s pause, a moment’s hesitation, and then : 

“As often as possible, my darling. I am a poor letter-writer, and 
hate the undertaking ; but for you I shall do my best.” 
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“You'll come every day till you go?” 

“T will.” 

“ Harvey, promise me long letters.” 

“If you intend to take pattern by their length, I will.” 

He volunteers no further promises, and they sit there holding only 
the wordless converse of lovers — thrill of pulse and pressure of hand 
responding each to each. What thoughts were in each heart — hearts 
between which even then there lay a gulf of silence — none may know; 
but there they lingered, cheek pressed to cheek, the woman storing 
up in her heart tender and passionate remembrances. 

The wind was rising; a little gust swung a willow-branch across 
Lois’s face, and she woke at last from her dream. The night-air was 
growing chill ; unquiet breezes were astir ; her hands were cold in 
her lover’s. 

“Let us go to the house,” she said, trembling. 

He rose without a word. The white rose fell to the earth; he 
raised it, and opening his coat, took a little pocket-book from an 
inner pocket, and put the rose carefully between its leaves. He 
turned again to Lois ; her eyes were tender and shining, and the glad 
soft smile had come back to her lips. Happy for a brief space, they 
walked up the park to the house, her hand in his arm feeling his 
great warm heart’s beatings as he bent towards her now and again 
with a long look or a loving word. 

They came in together with serene and happy faces, and nobody 
asked where were the September roses. 

The next afternoon, just before dusk, Harvey rode up to the house 
in haste, dismounted, ran up the steps, and entering unannounced, 
made his way to the usual sitting-room. Lois chanced to be alone 
there. Harvey advanced and held out his hands. 

“ My love, it is good-bye! My uncle wishes me to go down to New 
York with him to-night, and I have been busy under his supervision 
all day. I have stolen five minutes for you! ” 

She had risen to meet him; they stood together, both of Lois’s 
hands held in her lover’s, and their longing eyes looking at each 
other in that last, hopeless, passionate farewell. No ruddy glow, no 
smile, now, on the face of “ Harvey le débonnaire” ; no warm flush 
across the chiselled beauty of her features; with answering pallor 
they read each other’s eyes, Harvey to wonder if ever he should see 
such eyes elsewhere, Lois to search in his for the unfaltering constancy 
on which she must rely. That last look at him was presently dimmed 
by a mist of tears, and Harvey caught her to his breast with one long 
despairing pressure, and then, hearing a movement in the hall, whis- 
pered “Good-bye!” and released her with one hurried kiss. 

He turned, as the door opened, to meet Mrs. Holme. . “I am 
making my adieux, Madam,” he said, with a voice whose unsteadiness 
he could not control. “I go to-night. Will you say a good word to 
me with Farewell.” 

“TI will say God be with you,” said the sweet lady, looking kindly 
at him from her benignant, beautiful dark eyes. “You have always 
been a good boy, Harvey, and a pleasant neighbor; I wish you a 
delightful journey and a happy home-coming.” 
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Harvey raised the widow’s hand to his lips and kissed it reverently, 
then turned back to Lois. “Good-bye, sweet friend!” He looked 
in her eyes, paused, recollected himself, and went on with an effort — 
“T leave my farewells to Edward and the others with you—I shall 
not see them. Say good-bye for me to Miss Silverthorn, and your 
friends the Misses Gaddys.” Then, as Mrs. Holme moved towards 
a distant window with her work-basket, Harvey added, in a tender 
whisper : 

“ My love, God keep you !”— He was gone. 


There was patient waiting in the household for Lois’s announce- 
ment of her engagement. In a certain sense, every one expected it 
of her. Mrs. Holme looked nightly for a white apparition to glide to 
her bedside, to tell the tender story under cover of darkness and 
quietness ; Miss Silverthorn was certain some charm had been 
wrought by the simple magic of September white roses ; Edward was 
on the alert to give his advice as the “man” of the family ; Louise 
wanted a glimpse of future wedding-frolics ; and little Nelly was 
watchful and suspicious. Day by day passed, however, and Lois 
made no sign, save to pale a little over the distribution of the mail by 
Edward, who went promptly for it himself of late ; and once before 
Harvey left New York Edward handed her a letter directed in the 
handwriting all knew. Still Lois said nothing of Harvey to any one. 
She had formerly famed him as frequently and gaily as any of the 
family, and the change was regarded with disfavor by the young and 
curious members of it, and with wise smiles and sighs by her mother 
and her mother’s friend. 

Ten days pass before the new shyness is at all overcome, and then, 
as if she feels it a duty not to allow them to misinterpret her position, 
Lois quietly speaks of Harvey alone with her mother and Miss Sil- 
verthorn. “No, she is not engaged.” “They do not wish to be 
engaged,” she adds, in an even, calm voice, with upheld head and 
proudeyes. “Heloves her?” There is a ring of triumphant gladness 
in her voice. “Does he of love her!” she says, softly, with a 


satisfied, dreamy smile. And then, nerving herself, she says distinctly : 


“We are too young, we think, Mother, to make haste. He must 
travel and I must study, and we must both put away childish things 
before we are fit to marry. I have so much to learn before I ought 
to be his wife. But this I will tell you, Mother, that I shall never be 
a wife unless I am Harvey’s, and that is the whole situation.” 

“What remarkable prudence!” laughed Mrs. Holme, smoothing 
the hair back from the face suddenly laid in her lap. “I am glad to 
see you wiser than I was at your age.” 

The gentle widow, unworldly, true-hearted, liking and believing in 
Harvey, knowing her daughter’s loveliness and attractiveness, and 
happy in having her still satisfied at her side, had no objections to 
offer to this state of things; but shrewd little Miss Silverthorn 
frowned, and bit her lip to keep it quiet. 


[CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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REVIEWS, 


The Life and Theories of Richard Wagner. Selected from his Writings 
and Translated by Edward L. Burlingame. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 


OST of our readers have heard something of the so-called 

“ Music of the Future,” and it is probable that some of them, 
taking the opinions of writers who know something about music and 
express themselves thoughtfully, or writers who know nothing about it 
and express themselves arrogantly, have an idea that Richard Wagner 
is a wild theorist who, wishing to push his art beyond its proper 
limits, has thrown overboard all the grace and charm of music, and 
would introduce in its stead a mystic complication of sounds, the 
understanding of which is reserved for a select circle of initiated. 
Those, however, who have taken into consideration the fact that in 
Germany, the land of music, the principles advocated by Wagner are 
meeting with increasing acceptance, and are combatted by their 
opponents with an earnestness that they would disdain to show 
toward any trifling or fantastic innovation, may have inferred that 
there is something in Wagner and his theories a little beyond the 
depth of the pert /aéneurs who write flippant operatic criticisms for 
the weekly press. Perhaps an examination of the book before us 
may show that such an inference is not altogether wrong. 

A brief autobiographical sketch of the composer’s life up to his 
first success, is interesting as tending to confirm the theory that 
genius is at first homogeneous, so to speak —the general power of 
giving ideas concrete form —and is only directed to this special 
channel or that by early circumstance. Young Wagner had a 
powerful productive impulse, even in his boyhood, but did not at first 
consider music to be his proper field. Indeed his early musical 
studies were so unsatisfactory that his teacher pronounced that 
nothing would come of them ; on which he comments, “he was right: 
in all my life I have never learned to play the piano.” He tried 
poetry ; planned tragedies on the Greek model ; learned English in 
order to study Shakspere. For two years he was occupied on “a 
great tragedy, more or less a compound of Hamlet and Lear. The 
plan was on the most stupendous scale. Forty-two persons perished 
in the course of the piece ; and in ordet to perform it I found myself 
compelled to re-introduce the majority of them as ghosts ; for other- 
wise I should have exhausted my ersonne/.” 

While working on this sanguinary drama, he made his first acquaint- 
ance with Beethoven’s music, and immediately resolved te give his 
tragedy a musical accompaniment, which he had no doubt that he 
could write ; so he began the study of counterpoint and experimented 
in composition. He next ventured upon what he calls “the culmi- 
nating point of my absurdities,” the writing of overtures for a full 
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orchestra, one of which was produced in the Leipzig theatre and 
received with wonder and derision. At last, after effervescing in 
various directions, he fell in with a teacher who drew him into the 
right track. Under his guidance he began his studies anew, and 
succeeded in producing an overture which was received with applause 
at one of the famous Gewandhaus concerts. This was in 1832; in 
the next year he had written a romantic opera, and in 1834 was offered 
and accepted the position of musical director at the Magdeburg 
theatre, where he brought out a second opera, Das Liebesverbot. 
While making this rapid progress in his art, he fell into ruinous 
pecuniary embarrassment ; and the breaking up of the Magdeburg 
opera-troupe compelled him to seek his fortune elsewhere. He tried 
in vain to have his opera performed at Berlin, and then went to 
K6nigsberg in search of a situation, failing in which, and being “in 
the most wretched outward circumstances,” he took a wife. 

In 1837 he received the position of musical director of the Riga 
theatre, where he began the composition of a grand opera, Rienzi. “I 
bound myself to nothing but the single object of giving my subjects 
fitting expression : I set up no model for myself, but abandoned my- 
self entirely to the feeling that I had now reached a point where I 
could demand of my artistic powers something really of importance, 
and expect from them something really significant. The thought of 
being consciously shallow or trivial even in a single measure, was 
terrible to me.” 

In 1839 he resolved to go to Paris, and took passage in a sailing- 
vessel for London. Violent storms kept them at sea for more than 
three weeks, and this experience of a voyage which seemed fated 
never to end, impressed on his fancy the sea-legend which he after- 
wards worked up into his opera, 7hke Flying Dutchman. When he 
reached Paris, “ with little money, but the highest hopes,” he found a 
friend in need in Meyerbeer. He could not, however, find oppor- 
tunity to bring out his opera, and fell into many difficulties and bitter 
want, while Meyerbeer was away, only keeping the wolf at bay by 
writing sketches on musical matters for the Gazette Musicale, and 
arranging popular pieces for instruments. 

In the following summer he worked at his Flying Dutchman, com- 
posing the libretto as well as the music, and in seven weeks it was 
finished. Meyerbeer undertook to have it brought out in Berlin, and 
his Rienzi was accepted in Dresden, so that he turned his face once 
more to Germany, secure of a recognition in his native country, though 
Paris had been so cold to him. 

Here the autobiography ceases ; but the translator supplements it 
with some additional details. The success of Rienzi in 1842 secured 
the composer the post of Kapellmeister at the Dresden Opera House. 
While here he composed his Zannhduser, which was first performed in 
1845. In the revolution of 1848 he was so deeply implicated that he 
had to fly to Zurich, where he was well received. Here he remained 
eight years, during which he composed Lohengrin and part of his 
great trilogy Die Mibelungen. 

In the meantime Wagner’s works and views of art had attracted 
the attention of King Ludwig of Bavaria, at whose invitation he re- 
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moved to Munich, where his compositions are produced in magnificent 
style under royal furtherance. Tristan und Isolde appeared in 1865, 
Die Meistersiinger von Niirnberg in 1868, and in 1869, Rheingold, the 
prelude to the Nibelungen. Among the supporters of his views there 
arose the idea of a theatre especially devoted to carrying them out: 
“ Wagner societies ” were founded to aid the plan ; and the composer 
made a journey through Germany, giving concerts to help the building 
fund. Baireuth being chosen as the site, the corner-stone was laid 
in May, and the building is fast approaching completion. 

What then are Wagner’s ideas in regard to art, and specially 
music? Succinctly stated, as well as we can gather them from a very 
obscure and diffuse style, they appear, in the main, to be these :— 

Art, in the higher sense, represents the emotional side of humanity, 
as science does the practical side. Now every true art should be so 
developed as to be capable, within its necessary limits, of fairly ex- 
pressing the emotions of the period to which it belongs. Literature 
and painting do this constantly and instinctively ; but how does 
music fulfil this requirement? Beginning, in early times, with the 
simple melody of lyre and voice accompanying the rustic dance, it 
tas developed in three ways. In the richly harmonised choral, which 
is complete and sufficient for religious emotion. In the magnificent 
instrumental symphony, which is all that could be desired, as music 
pure and simple, grounded in itself, and having no relations with 
anything outside its own proper domain of sure emotion without an 
intellectual basis. Now the opera, in theory, is the combination of 
all art-production: splendid scenery, imposing architectural effects, 
brilliant groupings of personages picturesquely arrayed ; dramatic 
power in the plot and poetic beauty in the language; impressive 
acting, accompanied by music—all should combine to make the 
opera the consummate crowning flower of art. But in its peculiar 
sphere — the accompaniment of specific dramatic action, and specific 
emotion, by music, it has not merely lagged behind, but really retro- 
graded. Instead of selecting noble and impressive themes for the 
action, and handling them with power and feeling, the subject is often 
trivial, and the language almost always conventional and poor. “Ce 
gui est trop sot pour étre dit, on le chante,” said Voltaire, hitting the 
truth very nearly. * And the musical treatment is in keeping : melodies 
accompanied by the orchestra, and separated by meaningless wastes 
of recitative. “In the hands of the Italian composers,” Wagner well 
says, “the orchestra is nothing but a monstrous guitar on which to 
accompany the air.” 

All musical criticism bears involuntary testimony to this. The 
critics praise or blame “ the solo in the first act,” “the trio and chorus 
in the second,” and so forth ; but of the whole opera as a complete 
symmetrical artistic production not a word — because it can not be 
so treated. If some shadow of general unity is attained by a leading 
“theme,” or a certain uniformity of coloring, it is as much as can be 
said. 

Now Wagner would change all this. He would make the music of 
the opera move in equal steps with the drama, and composer and 
poet, if not, as in his case, one and the same, should work hand in 
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hand. As there is no emotion which language can not interpret to 
the mind, so there is none which music can not interpret to the 
feelings. Indeed, it can go much further ; for there are heights and 
depths of feeling which music can reach that go far beyond intellec- 
tual justification or fathoming. In his hands the drama should have, 
at every point, appropriate musical interpretation: not slavishly 
following the text, as an interlinear translation follows the words of 
the author; but music developing itself in freedom, as the emotion 
develops, and forming as complete an artistic whole as the drama. 

It seems to us that, in theory at all events, Wagner is entirely 
right. If the present highest form of musical composition, the sym- 
phony, can arrange itself round a vague skeleton of indefinite emotion, 
there is no reason why an equally perfect musical work should not 
arrange itself about a framework of definite emotions, justified by the 
dramatic action. And this music should not be mere accompanied 
melody, but full harmony, wide or narrow, rich or thin, colored by all 
the resources that instruments place in the composer’s hands, in 
accordance with the effect. If this be the “music of the future ”"— 
a phrase, by the way, which was not Wagner’s—it is nothing more 
than the natural free development of the art which, while by nature the 
most independent of all, has gone into voluntary servitude to pleasé 
crude and vulgar taste. Unfortunately, the opera must depend for 
support on pleasing an uncultivated public, and it is only by raising 
the taste and increasing the culture of this public that it can be made 
to succeed. In the meantime the public, missing their favorite “ bits,” 
which could be easily picked out and remembered ; the composers, 
who see the prospect of their being jostled out of their old familiar 
grooves of accompanied melody and recitative; and the musical 
critics, who perceive that if music is going to take this course, their 
jabber about “the charming andante siciliano in B flat,” and “the 
verve and entrain which Signora Tirelira threw into the aria un poco 
presto,” and the rest of the stuff which passes for criticism, will no 
longer serve them, but they must either learn to understand music or 
else stop talking about it —all these will naturally join in a cackle 
quite similar to that which was raised when Brennus first showed his 
head above the Capitoline parapet. W. H. B. 





A Group of Poets and their Haunts. By James Albert Harrison. 
New York: Hurd and Houghton. 


Here are some old friends in a new dress: in the daintiest binding, 
and the exquisite typography of the Riverside press, we recognise 
those delightful essays of a poet writing about poets, which we have 
had the pleasure of laying before our readers already in these pages, 
and with them others, equally charming, which now for the first time 
see the light. 

To a reader of poetic feeling and susceptible fancy, a book like 
this is a real treat. ‘The wide and varied reading and observation of 
the author have not stored his memory or his note-books with masses 
of crude facts to be drawn forth upon occasion: they have been 
assimilated into his nature, and have grown into his own thought, 
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thought springing up in almost tropical luxuriance, and splendid with 
the flowers of a rich and vivid imagination, though possibly a little 
too exuberant in metaphor, a little too audacious in phrase. 

To follow, with such a guide, the footsteps of Byron in Venice and 
Ravenna, Boccaccio in Florence, Tasso and Hawthorne in Rome, 
De Musset and Baudelaire in Paris, and Jasmin in sunny Gascony ; 
to see the sights they saw, and inhale the atmosphere they breathed, 
would alone be high pleasure ; but here the poet’s individuality and 
his work are shown to us amid his surroundings, with such grace, 
delicacy of appreciation and general sympathy, that each appears the 
genius of the spot, at once drawing from it and imparting to it life 
and beauty. 

We will not comment in detai] upon those papers that our readers 
have already seen ; but notice one or two that will be new to them. 
In “A Venice of the Vikings” we are introduced to the quaint old 
city of Copenhagen, lying lapped by the waves and canopied by soft 
drifts of snow-white clouds, seemingly asleep among her islands, and 
yet awake with busy swarming life in all her streets and shops and 
cellars. 


Copenhagen is no sunny Greece or gold Italy on the shores of the Baltic. The 
life is impregnated with a different spice, another mythology, a poetry that is 
distinct, a religion and a literature, a superstition and an antiquity of its own. The 
swan is the genius of its poetry, the swan that floats amid the Arctic night and 
inspires the sweetest strains of Scandinavian romance; the living pearl of lone 
Norwegian lakes ; the swan that climbs far beyond the mightiest Fjelds with the 
clangor of its wings, and sweeps the light of the polar stars down into the hearts 
of Scandinavian seers ; a feathered song, a winged arrow, a shaft of light, a centre 
toward which curves many a line of Scandinavian experience. The gloomy Nor- 
wegian has in his heart this one fragrant drop of poetry; the Swede sings of it in 
his musical tongue, and the Danes immortalise it in their stories. The swan-myth 
may have arisen from the vision of swan-like clouds frozen fast on the clear glass 
of Arctic nights. But the living swan is the beautiful kernel of Scandinavian 
legend. To the warm lands fly the swans and the storks when the winter comes ; 
to the whole world may they be said to have come as impersonations of the grace 
and quaintness of the North. Lively, busy, and mercantile as the Danes are, the 
swan is in their hearts, the stork is on their roofs. .... 

A Danish interior is the sauciest, cosiest thing imaginable. There is cleanliness 
that sparkles, spotless floors, flower-laden windows, stoves and tables crowned with 
plaster-casts, light curtains and gay mirrors, rooms smelling of lavender or juniper, 
and everywhere an atmosphere of tidiness. For be it known, the summer is their 
holiday. All the young men go in kids, and the ladies carry everlasting shawl- 
straps, holding the wherewithal to fence off the afternoon’s cold. The prettiest 
skins, the oddest combinations of materials in dress, thrive in this land. Furs and 
muslins, velvet and cambric, are here in amicable alliance. There is something 
piquant, restless and vivacious about the Danish women that reminds of France. 
Like a bale of cloth thrown up on the beach, many a quaint old custom has sur- 
vived in this coruer of the world that exists nowhere else. Denmark is the ingle- 
neuk at the world’s fireside. The gossip of the nations does not reach this favored 
kingdom except in mites so infinitesimal that even their absurd newspapers can 
hardly catch it. Surrounded by the sea, cloaked up in their beeches and lindens, 
the Danes are provincial and happy. The world to them is a far-off murmur of 
incredible things. Their politics hardly extend beyond their noses. The only thing 
that pricks this sunny, sweet-spirited people, is the bodkin of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Every Dane flames when he recounts the wrongs of Denmark and the encroach- 
ments of Germany. .... 

Longing for Spring has produced the loveliest Danish and Norwegian poetry. 
The first violets are spouted with rapture. The spring is a sudden glory bursting 
from the tomb, transforming the Sound into a mass of grating ice, putting new 
blue in the sky, sending through the whole land a marvellous thrill of awakened 
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vegetation. It is so sudden, so quick-footed, that six feet of snow will melt in a 
few hours and disclose a bed of crocuses. The swallows build, the storks return, 
the house-leek springs from the thatched roof, and every tree becomes tipped with 
a myriad of green nipples. There is a ripple of vegetable life enlarging into waves 
and expanding into billows from Copenhagen to the Skaw, till the whole land is 
inundated. The sun appears again, and the sombre tragedy of winter becomes the 
sparkling vaudeville of May. Overture to this charming vaudeville there is none. 
The fog has made the Norwegian sad, the Swede voluptuous, the Dane vivacious. 
Norway has been the prey of a mighty legendary past which has cleft the Nor- 
wegian nature, so to speak, into fjords and frowning precipices, with only here and 
there a sweet sheltering valley or a streak of shining water. Its coast is a Runic 
alphabet, a cleft and carven Lissagtyphic of nature, a boundless jaggedness filled 
with seams of ore, a gnarled and distorted goblin coast on which gnomes have 
hammered for centuries, producing strange likenesses to themselves. The North 
Sea has eaten it into a shriek of granite, a sort of half-human cry of wailing 
nature, Frost has cracked and blackened it. Its poetry is the Aurora and the 
myth. 

These are but glances into a gallery of pictures, some full of light 
and air and drifting cloud and blown foam as Turner, others quaint 
and warm and rich as Teniers, amid which our author places two 
grand figures, the artist and the poet of Scandinavia, Thorvaldsen 
and Bellman. 

Had we room we should like to place as a pendant to this, some 
extracts from “An Aquarelle of Boccaccio,” sparkling as the sun of 
Florence, piquant as a sketch by Zamacois, full of the better spirit— 
the Ariel, not the Mephistopheles — of the Decameron. But we must 
content us with hoping that we have said enough to stimulate our 
readers to enjoy in its completeness this book of books for the 
summer tourist. W. H. B. 





The Odd Trump. A Novel. New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 


Ir would hardly be en régie for us to enter into a detailed criticism 
of a work which all our readers have had an opportunity of judging 
for themselves as it appeared in the pages of this Magazine. But 
something we can say. 

The MS. was offered us with considerable misgivings on the part 
of the author, who had never yet published a work of this sort, and 
seemed very doubtful of his own powers. Indeed only a part was 
written, and the author avowed his hesitation to proceed with it, until 
he should have the opinion of one in whose judgment he was pleased 
to place confidence, as to whether he had the qualifications for writing 
a novel. 

We therefore took up the MS. with the determination to examine 
it thoroughly, and give our opinion with perfect candor, even though 
it should be unfavorable. But with the reading of a few pages our 
critical attention began a little to flag ; and presently we found our- 
selves following with high interest the adventures of a set of people 
who had grown to be 6ur friends ; and instead of scrutinising plot, 
analysing character, and giving a sharp eye to the artistic develop- 
ment of the whole, we found ourselves turning page after page with 
that feeling so rare to the reviewer, the simple enjoyment of a 
charming story well told. 

And certainly if freshness, lively humor, natural truth, variety of 
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incidents, well-conceived and well-sustained characters, a vigorous, 
unaffected style, and a healthful, manly tone about the whole, con- 
stitute a thoroughly good story, then we were justified in writing to 
the author, as we did, to have no fear of the critics or of the public, 
that he had not mistaken his genius and his book was sure to succeed. 
Nor have we now any doubt as to what the verdict of the larger 
public will be. W. H. B. 





The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus, Edited by Basil L. Gildersleeve, 
Ph. D. (Gottingen), LL. D., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Virginia. New York: Harper & Brother. 


PRoFESSOR GILDERSLEEVE has done his work as editor with all 
scholarly accuracy. What is not so easy, he has enabled the student 
t to appreciate the author as a living man, not a mere skeleton. The 
v1 introduction gives us a vivid sketch of the circumstances in which 
Persius lived, and of the men by association with whom his character 
was influenced. This introduction must be pleasant reading to all, 
and is indispensable to all but the few whose familiarity with the 
literature of the time has made them already acquainted with the 
facts. 


Constantinople. From the French of Théophile Gautier. By Robert 
Howe Gould, M.A. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


| hp WE have before spoken, in noticing 4 Winter in Russia, of M. 
Gautier’s rare power of seeing everything and telling everything he 
sees in an easy, unpretentious, gossippy style that is always fresh and 
entertaining. What he saw in the East in 1854, was no more than 
has already been described to us by scores of travellers ; nor did he 
seek to penetrate beneath the surface of things, the entertainment of 
the eye being always enough for him ; but few have seen more than 
he did, and still fewer have told what they saw so well. To read 
these pages is like turning over a portfolio of spirited aquarelles. 
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HE recent irregular execution, or “lynching,” as it is usually called, 
of the negro Sims, may serve to point a moral of some magnitude. 
It must always be borne in mind that the fierce indignation aroused by 
monstrous crimes, and the desire to inflict prompt vengeance on the 
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criminals, is perfectly healthy and natural; and a society in which it does 
not exist or exists but languidly, where there is perfect content in leaving . 
such matters to the police and the courts, is an emasculated and deliques- 
cent society. The sentimental sympathy with great criminals which has 
so little pity or care for their past or possibly future victims, is a moral 
scrofula, turning the warm red blood of society into a sickly lymph. 

The delegation of the natural right of life and death possessed by a 
society over its members, to certain organised bodies called courts and 
juries, is a matter of expediency only. True, it is a wise expedient, and 
each member of a community should keep the strongest possible restraint 
upon himself when there seems a likelihood of the whole community, under 
fierce excitement, throwing the expedient over, and re-asserting its natural 
rights of trial, condemnation and execution in other forms than those 
established. But there are many cases— such as those of Vicksburg and 
San Francisco — where sych resumption of power is a duty and a necessity; 
when the people are driven to it by that law of self-preservation which is 
paramount for communities as well as individuals. 

In the particular case we have referred to, there was no question of the 
integrity of the court or the jury, no fear that justice would be cheated ; 
but there was a special reason. All who know the negro know how com- 
pletely he is the creature of impulse and passion, ant how little weight 
future and contingent punishment has in deterring from immediate gratifi- 
cation. Justice, to terrify him from crime, must be not only sure, but swift. 

But more important than this, the negro is a superstitious creature, easily 
wrought into religious excitement, and with a terrible dread of hell. And 
again and again—to the shame, and worse than shame, of the community 
that permits it—he has been shown the red-handed murderer, the brutal 
ravisher, standing upon the scaffold, shouting in hysterical rapture, and 
declaring in language which St. Paul or St. Stephen would scarcely have 
used, that he was going straight to join the redeemed in the glories of 
Paradise. And persons calling themselves Christian ministers do all that 
is in their power to produce this abominable state of things. No wonder 
the poor savage grows to think that murder and the gallows are a safe and 
sure passport to heaven; and in their case the deterrent effect of public 
punishment is changed into an allurement to crime. 

The negro Sims said, in his last moments, that he “knew he was going 
to that frightful hell.” That speech will have more weight with criminals 
of his race than the execution itself. When negro criminals (for our 
remarks have no allusion to the peaceable and harmless blacks) get 
thoroughly impressed with the idea that their crimes will be followed. by 
sure and swift punishment in this life, and hell in the next, there will be 
fewer occasions for ” ray WL ete happily, none at all. A step in 
the right direction will have been taken when the authorities prevent any 
“religious” displays upon the gallows, any singing, audible prayers, or 
addresses to the public, and any communication to the public respecting 
the culprit’s ag, state, further than to make known, when it can be 
truthfully done, his deep repentance. We may reverently surmise that, 
whatever may be his doom at the hands of his Maker, if he leaves this 
world confidently expecting to go straight to hell, it will be none the worse 
for him, and much the better for us. 
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AN event of interest to the whole South was the reception at Lexington 
of Valentine’s grand statue of Lee. The ceremonies were imposing, and 
the addresses of Colonel Johnston, and of General Early, effective and 
appropriate. 

It was a wise act to intrust the design and modelling of this statue to 
Virginia’s gifted sculptor, a man who has not only the inborn genius of his 
art, but who has cultivated that genius in the first schools of art and under 
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the first masters in the world. By this noble monument, so majestic in its 
simplicity, so appropriate in its absence of redundant ornament for the man 
whose life was so grandly true— Mr. Valentine has at once taken his 
place in the first rank of artists; and though he should never shape 
another block of marble, this statue of Lee will hand down his name to 
posterity. 

It was well said by one of the speakers that this was the kind of work that 
money alone could not command. For though money may command the 
technical skill and the refined taste, work of this kind takes its rank from 
the fact that the artist puts his heart and soul into it, embodies in it the 
feeling that the subject aroused in his breast, and gives us here in the 
marble not only the form and lineaments of Lee, but by the mysterious 
magic of genius, imbues the very stone with the grief and the pride of a 
bereaved people, which caused its erection, and of which it is the symbol 
and memorial. 

A CORRESPONDENT has sent us the copy of a commurication printed in 
The. Pennsylvanian in 1835, on the subject of ocean-navigation by steam. 
It is signed “ Neptune,” but a marginal note informs us that it was by 
Commodore James Barron. 

The writer expresses his strong- conviction that the plan will succeed, 
but only provided very large vessels of simple and strong construction are 
employed. The size he recommends is a ship 400 feet in length, too in 
breadth, and 40 feet depth, with a draft of water of about 20 feet. Sucha 
vessel, he says, would measure about 11,000 tons, and would cross the At- 
lantic in eight days. 

It is true that in 1818 the Aossibility of crossing the Atlantic by steam had 
been demonstrated by the voyage of the Savannah, but the risks run were 
so great that the experiment was not again ventured upon. Not until 1838 
was the problem solved by the Sirius and Great Western, the former of 
which accomplished the western passage in seventeen days, and the latter 
(from Bristol) in fifteen. 

But it is really remarkable to find, three years before even the imperfect 
solution of the problem, a writer audaciously recommending a ship of the 
gigantic size of 11,000 tons, and predicting a passage in so short a time as 
eight days. 

In the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE for August 1874, the writer of-an account 
of General Stuart’s raid into Pennsylvania asks for information of the fate 
of Alfred Tyra, who was one of the missing.- A valued correspondent, on 
a visit to that section of the State traversed by Stuart, has been endeav- 
oring to find out the facts. As to Tyra, his search has thus far been 
fruitless, but he has obtained the following particulars of two other missing 
men: 
“On the afternoon of the day that Chambersburg was burned, two Con- 
federate soldiers were shot and killed by two well-known citizens of London, 
Franklin Co., Pa., under the following circumstances :— I. Brown, of 
Virginia, size small, hair dark, teeth. perfect, age 20 or 22 years. Was 
captured in a blacksmith’s shop by a party of citizens and turned over to 
David Vance, who took him back of the town and shot him through the 
head. 2. Capt. or Lt. Cochran of Virginia, height about six feet, heavy 
black beard, while lying asleep in the woods just above the town, was 
fired upon and killed by W. Burgess, a citizen of London, now a merchant 
at Richmond Furnace, Franklin Co., Pa. “ 

“ The remains of Brown were taken up in last January, placed in a box, 
and interred in a grave-yard of this place (London); Cochran was buried 
where he was killed, and his remains can be taken up at any time.” 

«*, Will Virginia papers please copy the above, that the information 
may reach the families of the deceased ? . 














The Green Table. 


ONE WORD. 


A bended: head, a lifted glance, 
A scarcely spoken word 

Amid the mazes of the dance — 

Ah, Cupid, by your tiny lance, 

The well-spring deep of life’s romance 
Within a heart is stirred! 


Over the white transparent brow 
A rosy color flies, 
As drifts of newly-fallen snow 
Blush in the radiant sunset glow, 
\ Reflecting on their wreaths below 
‘\ The light of crimson skies. 


One word — no more —the summer breeze 
Bears forth upon its wings: 

Yes, to her ear, through harmonies 

Of harps AZolian in the breeze, 

Through all the forest’s symphonies 
A monotone it sings. 


And peering inward from the gloom, 
The jasmine’s starry bloom 
Rings out its peals of rich perfume ; 
For her henceforth, within its bloom 
The memories of that brilliant room’ 
Shall, closely folded, dwell. 


The dance is o’er, the flute is hushed, 
Silent the deep bassoon ; 

The lights flare bright o’er roses crushed; 

Out in the night the wind has brushed 

A fair young face, all crimson-flushed, 
Turned up.towards the moon. 


Ah, Venus Victrix! Coriquered, won, 
Led captive in your pride, ie 
Dream you that waiting there is none OR 
Who watches till Love’s work be done? pods 
Whisper a word—it is but one— a a , 

Out to the evening-tide! — : 


SyDNEY BERNAL. 


Since the publication of the review of Ingram’s Life of Poe, in our June 
number, we have heard from Mr. Ingram that the appearance of his vindi- 
cation of the poet has brought from the Rev. George Gilfillan a published 
expression of regret at having made a monstrous and unfounded charge 
against Poe, which he now entirely withdraws. As we adverted to Mr. 
Gilfillan’s charge, we are bound to give him the benefit of his retraction. 


THe arrangement for publishing the Transactions of the Southern His- 
torical Society in the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE having terminated, persons 
having any communications to make to the Society will please address the 
Secretary at Richmond, Virginia. 





